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coNsiDEBATioNt  ON  A  PETITION  OP  it  is  foT  the  sdraiitage  of  thote  states 

THE  NOBLEMEN  AND.GEKTLEMEN  which  gTOW  abundaXlCe  of  COHl,  but 

or  eexpkewshiee^tothe  HOUSE  possess  few  manufactures,  to  pur- 
OF  commons;  pkayino  that  chase  their  manufactures  from  tnose 
HoxouEABLE  HOUSE  TO  ALTEE  countries  whkh  CEO  afford  them  best 
THE  COEN  LAWS,  AND  TO  SUB-  Exul  cheapest.  Taking  thcse  dloto,  it 
sTiTUTE,  IN  THE  PLACE  OP  A  is  cvidcut,  that  the  moment  nadons 
peohibitoey/*  a  peotectinc  come  to  see  and  to  be  oonvinced  that 
SYSTEM.  it  is  for  the  general  good  to  en- 

All  this  may  be  admitted  as  a  will  follow,  that  each  wiU  be  alike 
trhUm  that  cannot  be  diimted ;  but  careful  to  presenre  and  strengthen, 
then,  ny  the  adrocates  for  protect-  with  its  neighbour,  the  bonds  of 
ting  duties,  restriedons,  and  prohibi-  amity  and  friendship.  Hliy  ?  Bo- 
tioQs  on  the  importation  of  com,  if  cause  the  one  country  is  as  much 
we  allow  a  free  trade**  in  com,  we  dependent  on  the  other,  as  the  other 
bhall  become  dependent  for  our  sup-  is  dependent  on  it.  It  is  true,  that 
plies  on  foreign  nadons,  and,  under  clothe,  frimitare,  and  luxury,  may 
such  circumstances,  we  may  uld-  be  wanted,  when  com  cannot.  But 
mately  become  the  slaves  a^  de-  will  any  nation,  generaUy,  want  these 
pendants  of  our  greatest  rivals,  who  when  it  can  have  them  ?  ^V^ill  the 
may  starve  us  into  submission,  or  jealousy  of  any  goTemment  |iersuade 
into  a  surrender  of  our  liberties,  a  whole  people  to  throw  away  or  for- 
whenever  they  please.  get  their  own  comforts,  merely  to 

coocciTe  this  to  be  little  better  gratify  its  ammosity,  or  love  of  war 
than  a  mere  bugbeae,  hung  up,  by  or  conquest }  Of  what  use  would 
land-ownen,  to  fri^ten  we^  Tninds  their  com  be  if  we  took  it  not  off 
into  an  acquiescence  in  their  ovm  sel*  their  hands  ?  and  how  could  the  gi^ 
hdi  enda.  As,  however,  it  is  the  vemment  itself  recruit  its  finances, 
main  pilkT  of  the  argument  against  without  the  duties  on  commerce? 
a  free  trade  in  com,  we  shall  bestow  Bonaparte,  with  tU  his  decrees, 
upon  it  a  few  thoughta,  in  order  to  found  it  impoGsible  to  shut  out  our 
show  its  extreme  absurdity.  manufactures  and  colonial  produce 

H'e  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  from  the  Condnent:  and,  if  he  could 
the  reasoning  above  stated,  and  also  not,  with  his  immense  and  over- 
the  asswnption  that,  in  idroost  all  whehning  power,  will  any  other 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  small  butcher  of  hm  race  be  enablra  to  ac* 
^  ^wdljfeopled  countries,  to  im-  com|dish  it?  Trade,  founded  upon 
py  didr  com  from  those  stata  redprocal  advaptays,  and  cssentialf- 
whkh  tan  affatd  it  at  the  chei^at  ly  necessary  for  the  sannDim 

0  d»t,  m  die  othef  bami.  fare,  ct.uti»ot  be  sMt  ^  Jk  nation  will 


fkrtv  cf-utijot  be 
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not  submit  to  it ;  and  the  govern-  jieopled  states  to  import  their  com  ; 
nient,  however  firm  and  however  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup|x)so, 
tenacious  of  its  own  purjioses,  must  that  even  a  large  landed  nation,  a- 
ultimately  yield  to  the  voice  and  ne-  bounding  in  a  manufacturing  popu- 
cessitiea  of  the  people*  latiou,  and  having  cultivated  all  its 

Interest  rules  the  ball ; — it  sways  good  soil.  Blight  find  it  cheaper  to 
nations  as  well  as  individuals Ukc  purchase  a  considerable  part  of  its 
truth,  it  is  omnipotent,  and  never  com  in  other  countries,  where  the 
fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  accomplish  its  supply,  compared  with  the  demand, 
end.  Hence  Malthus  says,  and  says  was  more  abundant.  If  the  inter- 
most  justly,  “  that  if  every  nation  course  between  the  different  ports  of 
were  to  devote  itself  particularly  to  Europe  were  perfectly  easy,  and  per- 
those  kinds  of  industry  and  produce  fectly  free,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
to  which  its  soil,  climate,  capital,  natural  that  one  country  should  be 
and  skill  were  best  suitetl ;  and  were  employing  a  great  capital  iii  the  cul. 
then  freely  in  exchange  these  pro-  tivation  of  poor  lands,  while,  at  no 
ducts  with  each  oilier,  it  would  be  ^eat  distance,  lands,  comparatively 
the  most  certain  and  efficacious  mode,  rich,  were  lying  very  ill  cultivated, 
not  only  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  from  the  want  of  an  effectual  de- 
prosperity  of  the  whole  Intdif  of  the  mand.** 

commercial  republic  with  the  quick-  Such  is  exactly  our  opinion.  Tin* 
est  pace,  but  of  giving  to  each  indi-  capital  with  which,  on  our  inferior 
vidual  nation  of  the  body  the  full  soils,  we  grow  corn,  could  be  einploy- 
and  perfect  use  of  all  its  resources.  ed  witli  greater  profit  in  our  manu- 
If  a  great  and  continued  demand  factures ;  and  the  exchange  of  these 
sliould  arise  among  surrounding  na-  manufactures  for  foreign  ^in  would 
tions  for  the  raw  produce  of  a  parti-  at  all  times  ensure  us,  in  ordinary 
cular  country,  the  price  of  this  pro-  seasons,  full  and  cheap  markets, 
ducc  would  of  course  rise  consider-  Thus,  our  trade,  successfully  and 
ably ;  and  tile  cxpences  of  cultiva-  extensively  cultivated,  would  enable 
tioD,  rising  only  slowly  and  mradual-  us  to  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
ly  to  the  same  proportion,  the  price  of  food ; — this  abundance  would  in- 
of  produce  might  for  a  long  time  crease  our  population ; — our  ponula- 
kcep  so  much  a-head,  as  to  give  a  tion  would  add  to  our  strengui ; — 
prodigious  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  our  strength  to  our  independence, 
and  encourage  the  employment  of  Riches  and  strength  are  the  sinews 
much  capital  in  bringing  fresh  land  of  a  nation,  and  wherever  these  re- 
under  cultivation,  and  rendering  the  side,  there  is  no  danger  of  svlyuga- 
old  much  more  productive.  /io»,  from'want  of  subsistence,  to  a 

“  Nor  would  the  effect,*’  he  adds,  foreign  foe.  ^Vere  not  Venice,  and 
“  be  essentially  different  in  a  country  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  supplied, 
whi(^  oontinueil  to  feed  its  own  peo-  for  a  long  time,  by  foreign  countries? 
pie,  if,  instead  of  a  demand  for  its  Did  not  they  depend  entirely  on  fo¬ 
ra  w  produce,  there  was  the  same  in-  reign  corn  for  their  support?  Yet  were 
creasing  demand  for  its  manufac-  they,  through  the  mere  want  of  sub- 
turea.  fbeae  manufactures,  if,  from  sistence,  subjugated  to  Bonaparte  ? 
such  a  demand,  the  value  of  their  We  •  fearlessly  answer,  they  were 
amount  in  foreign  countries  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  by  drawing 
greatly  to  increase,  would  bring  back  their  supplies  from  foreign  countries, 
•  gy^t  increase  of  value  in  return,  they  were  raised  to  tl:at  eminence  ol 
which  increase  of  value  could  not  wealth,  and  power,  and  population, 
fail  to  increase  the  value  of  the  raw  wliich  so  long  distinguished  them 
produce.  The  demand  for  agncul-  amongst  the  nations.  Instead  <rf  the 
tural  as  well  as  manufactured  pro-  vast  sums  of  money,  or  oi  goods, 
duce  would  be  augmented;  and  a  which  they  paid  for  foreign  com, 
eonaderahle  stimuhn,  though  not,  being  injurious  to  their  resources 
nerhaps,  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  the  and  independence,  they  tended  to 
^  ^  every  secure  both.  Their  gains,  on  their 

kind  of  imi^vcinent  on  the  land.**  trade,  were  doubled,  and  often  trebled, 
In  snort,  he  says,  "  \\  e  know  that  and  the  extravagant  purchases  of 
It  answers  to  almost  all  small  well-  their  manufactures,  spicerics,  drc. 
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with  com,  enriched  the  merchant,  making  him  change  his  employer  or 
and  ultimately  their  cities.  The  fo-  merchant  ?  But  does  that  injure  tlir 
reign  growers  became  as  much  de-  internal  trade  of  the  country  ?  Quite 
pendent  on  these  cities,  as  these  cities  the  reverse.  The  parties,  indeed,  no 
were  on  them;  and  the  trade,  thus  longer  deal  with  each  other— but 
reciprocally  carried  on,  instead  of  what  then.^  They  just  deal  with 
uup^ing,  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  another  neighbour ;  and  thus  the 
the  supply  of  provisions.  The  large  internal  trade  goes  on  as  before ;  the 
purchases  of  com  enabled  the  foreign  wants  of  both,  supposed  to  be  the 
tanner  to  buy  more  of  their  articles  same,  ilow  only  into  new  channels ; 
of  luxury  or  convenience;  and  the  and  the  miller  and  manufacturer 
furnishing  to  them  large  supplies  of  experience  no  decrease  in  the  dc- 
these  articles,  tended  to  extend,  and  mand  for  and  purchase  of  their  se- 
iQost  eflectually  contribute  to  the  veral  commodities.  And  so  it  would 
)>rosperity  of  their  commerce  and  be  with  a  community  of  nations, 
colonies.  I'he  same  sentiment  is  bound  together  by  the  close  tie  of 
happily  expressed  by  Malthus :  “All  their  respective  necessities, 
trade,''  says  he,  “  is  ultimately  a  This  idea  is  finely  illustrated  in 
trade  of  barter,  and  the  power  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.  7., 
purchasing  cannot  be  permanently  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  exc„act 
extended  without  an  extension  of  it.  It  appears  to  us,"  (says  the 
the  power  of  selling;  the  foreign  reviewer  on  plans  of  national  im- 
c'oimtries  which  supplied  us  with  provement,  &c.)  “  eminently  false  to 
com,  would  evidently  have  tlieir  ascribe  greater  dignity  to  one  mecha- 
power  of  purchasing  our  commodi-  nical  profession  than  another.  If 
tics  increased,  and  would  thus  con-  the  husbandman  is  not  permitted  to 
tribute  more  effectually  to  our  com-  pay  undivided  attention  to  his  agri- 
inercial  and  manufacturing  prosperi-  cultural  occupation,  by  that  arrange- 
ty." — “  No  purchase,”  be  adds,  **  is  ment  of  civilized  society  which  gives 
ever  made,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  him  the  assistance  of  the  other  la- 
unless  that  which  is  received  is,  in  bourers,  he  must  distract  hU  atten- 
the  estimate  of  the  purchaser,  of  don,  by  performing  parts  of  those 
more  value  than  that  wnich  is  given ;  other  tasks.  Instead  of  devodng  his 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  we  attention  to  sowing  and  reaping,  he 
shall  never  buy  corn  or  any  other  must  become  an  artizan,  a  maker  of 
commodities  abroad,  if  we  cannot,  trinkets,  a  servant,  an  exciseman.  It 
by  so  doing,  supply  our  wants  in  a  is  obvious  that  all  these  professions 
more  advantageous  manner,  and  by  work  together  as  j^arts  of  the  same 
a  tmaller  quantity  oj  capital,  than  if  machine.  The  gams  of  the  one  are 
we  had  attempted  to  raise  these  com-  honourable  in  the  same  proportion  in 
niodities  at  home."  which  the  gains  of  the  others  are  so. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  then.  The  end  of  each,  in  its  pardcular  de- 
respeedng  the  reciprocal  advantages  partment,  is  the  same — to  promote 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  grower  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
and  consumer  of  the  manufacturing  whole." 

country,  and  the  country  of  com —  But  the  advantages  derived  from 

can  there  be  any  rational  danger  of  the  these  departments  are  also  equally 
one  becoming  dependent  on  the  other,  secure  to  the  community,  and  to 
^  as  to  lose  its  Trccdom  ?  A  commu-  individuals  who  fill  tn^ ;  and  it 
nity  of  nations  linked  together  by  should  be  remarked,  that  they  are  se- 
their  common  wants,  like  a  commu-  cure,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  se- 
nity  of  individuals,  will  have  their  curity  of  the  gains  derived  from  a^- 
jcaionsies,  and  fears,  and  indigna-  riculture.  If  the  husbandman  nei- 
tion,  occasionally  roused  against  some  ther  manufactures  furniture,  nor  pi^ 
one  transgressor  amongst  them ;  but  pares  his  luxuries,  he  must  raise 
will  this  break  the  general  ^ain  that  gr^  Cor  the  support  of  his  weaver, 
binds  them  so  closely  by  thm  mutual  ioiner,  and'  grocer.  'They  are  fed  by 
wants  ?  In  the  same  nation,  in  the  his  labour  only  in  pnroortion  as  be  is 
*iMnc  province,  or  in  the  same  county,  clothed,  lodged,  and  pteas^  bylheirs. 
do  wc  not  see  party  animosity  often  The  wealth  of  the  natkm  results 
estranging  onu  man  from  an  other,  and  from  their  joint  labours  fl  if  coiittsts 
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in  the  aggregate  prcxlucc  of  their 
whole  exertions ;  and  the  which 
supplies  comforts  and  luxuries,  is  as 
much  opulence,  and  as  much,  under 
human  control,  as  the  jKirtion  which 
furnishes  articles  of  the  first  ncces- 
sity. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  find  a  com¬ 
munity  employed  exclusively  or  prin¬ 
cipally  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
supplied  from  abroail  with  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  wc  may  remark 
that  this  is  exactly  tlie  case  of  the 
division  of  employments ;  it  is  only 
applied  to  the  great  community  of 
hun^n  sock'ty,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  circle  of  one  nation  ;  or  it  is 
applied  to  a  collection  of  separate 
countries,  instead  of  being  confined 
townc.  ^Vllercvcr  we  find  an  arti¬ 
san  wcM'king,  we  may  be  assured  there 
must  be  a  farmer  ploughing  and  sow¬ 
ing,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  some 
otlier  country,  it  signifies  not  which. 
And  if  a  whole  people  betake  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  manufactures, 
there  must  be  some  other  people  who 
confine  their  attention  to  husbandry. 
The  artists  and  burghers  of  Holland 
must  be  fed  by  the  peasantry  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  and  if  the  latter  cease  to  till 
the  ground,  the  former  will  cease  to 
circulate  among  them  its  manufac¬ 
tured  produce.  In  like  manner,  if  tlie 
l>utch  cease  to  employ  themselves  in 
arts  and  traffic,  the  Poles  must  cease 
to  cultivate  so  much  of  their  soil, 
and  must  betake  themselves  to  arts 
and  commerce.  To  denominate  tlie 
one  nation  dependent  on  the  other, 
and  to  describe  its  wealtli  as  compa¬ 
ratively  insecure,  is  justified  by  no 
principle  of  political  reasoning  what¬ 
ever. 

But  there  arc  casualties  in  trade. 
Vessels  may  be  lost  at  sea ;  fires  may 
consume  manufactories  and  warc- 
hou^;  and  agriculture  alone,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  one  gentleman,  fumi^cs  a 
•olid  basis  to  national  prosperity. 
Now,  is  not  every  thing  human 
6uh)ect  to  accident?  Is  agriculture 
alone  exempt  from  the  general  te¬ 
nure  ?  Is  tne  labour  of  the  farmer 
never  the  sport  of  times  and  chances ; 
of  droughts,  and  floods,  and  mil¬ 
dews  ;  of  sickness  among  cattle ;  of 
tempesU  and  fires  that  destroy  houses 
and  bams?  These  are  his  chances. 
It  is  beyond  all  calculation,  indeed, 
that  they  should,  in  the  main,  aflPect 


the  general  pros|)erity,  by  ruining 
his  harvests  ;  and  it  is  also  beyond 
all  calculation,  that  shipwreck  should 
destroy  the  national  commerce  and 
manufactures.  A  war  may  indeed 
injure  trade,  and  an  enemy  may 
ravage  a  country ;  but  the  vessels 
captured  may  be  laden  with  agricul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  with  manufactured 
produce ;  and  the  hostilities  may  thus 
affect  die  husbandman  as  well  as 
the  artizan  and  merchant.  We  are, 
therefore,  reduced  to  thisdilemma— 
Eitlier  we  must  organize  a  state,  so 
as  to  divide  its  capital  and  labour  in¬ 
to  all  the  requisite  branches,  and 
make  it  a  complete  whole  within  it¬ 
self,  (which  implies  the  existence  of 
many  occupations  besides  agricul¬ 
ture  ;)  or  we  must  admit,  tlmt  the 
fanner,  as  well  as  the  artizan  and 
trader,  may  be  affected  by  the  casual¬ 
ties*  of  war,  in  die  very  moment  in 
wliich  manufactures  and  commerce 
arc  suffering.  Besides,  if  there  be  any 
tmth  in  the  foregoing  statements, 
the  hostile  powers  cannot  ii\jure  each 
other’s  commerce  with  impunity;  for 
if  the  agriculture  of  the  one  was  pre¬ 
viously  calculated  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  diat  its  market. lay  in  the 
other,  (which  is  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  question,)  it  is  a  poor  advantage 
to  ruin  its  own  customer,  and  destroy 
the  equivalent  that  must  be  paid  for 
its  go^s.  Indeed,  we  find  that  this 
view  is  so  clear  and  direct,  diat  it  in¬ 
fluences  die  proceedings  of  all  con¬ 
tending  powers,  and  reduces  to  a  very 
trifle  the  real  effects  of  war  upon 
trade.” 

This  extract  points  out,  with  great 
force,  our  security,  and  the  necessary 
and  reciprocal  dependence  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  commercial  nations  upon 
each  other,  and  removes,  to  a  great 
distance,  any  fear  which  may  arise 
to  us  from  war,  although  we  were, 
at  this  instant,  receiving  all  our  com 
from  foreign  markets. 

But  before  our  liberties  and  inde¬ 
pendence  coulil  be  affected,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  nations  on  whic^  wc  de- 
V  pended  could  force  us  into  submis¬ 
sion  from  want,  we  must  be  at  war 
with  all  the  world ;  and  our  own  co¬ 
lonies,  too,  must  shut  their  bowels  ol 
compassion  against  us.  Canada,  the 
East  Indies,  &c.,  must  all  widdudd 
their  surplus  corn  from  us ;  and  for 
no  other  reason,  but  for  the  .tAecn 
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pleasure  of  starving  us  into  a  sub*  Duty"  there  would  be  less  Jluctuation 
jection  to  Russia  or  Prance  ! ! !  In  in  the  price  of  corn.  . 
short,  the  idea  contains  in  it  the  en-  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  it  is 
tire  abandonment  of  all  European  our  duty  to  expose.  Fluctuations  in 
politics,  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  the  price  of  corn  are  unavoidable, 
as  of  interest,  and  amounts,  in  our  Bad  seasons — scanty  crops — keeping 
mind,  to  a  complete  absurdity ;  while,  com  to  the  dearth — importation  for- 
by  opening  our  ports  to  a  free  trade  in  bidden  — and  importation  allowetl, 
com,  we  dbould,  from  the  superiority  produce,  each  in  their  turn,  or  in 
of  capital,  machinery,  and  skill,  an-  their  tombinations,  unsteady  mar- 
nihilate  the  manufactories  of  those  kets.  The  only  preservative  against 
nations  that  bartered  their  com  with  feeling  these  in  the  extreme  is  a  free 
us.  Finding  that  they  could  pur-  trade,  which,  by  bringing  competitors 
chase  their  doth,  linen,  cottons,  and  from  all  countries  into  the  market, 
calicoes,  &c.  two^ thirds  or  n.half  would  not  only  secure  abundant sup- 
ckeaper  than  they  could  make  them,  plies,  in  ordinary,  but  would  mo- 
they  would  be  glad  to  give  us.  their  derate  the  price  even  in  dear  years, 
corn  in  return  for  them  ;  and  finding  If  experience  is  to  guide  us  in  this 
that  we  could  have  their  corn  for  the  question,  such  would  be  the  residt. 
one-half  of  the  price  at  which  we  The  force  of  comjietition  would 
could  raise  it,  we  would  be  glad  to  sink  the  price  of  com,  and  consumers 
give  themj  our  manufactures  for  it ;  purchasing  fh>m  those  who  sold 
and  thus  the  advantage  being  equal  cheapest,  would  compel  all  who 
and  redprocal,  each  nation  would  stood  out  for  high  prices  to  come 
betake  itself  to  those  employments  down  to  the  level  of  the  market.  If 
which  suited  it  best,  and  which  the  home  farmer  sell  on  eqiud  terms 
brought  to  it  the  greatest  possible  with  the  imix)rter,  a  preference, 
comfort,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  through  friendship,  or  partiality. 
In  pursuing  this  career,  both  na-  would  probably  be  given  him.  If  he 
lions  would  arrive  at  the  highest  sell  lower,  he  will  command  the  mar- 
degree  of  improvement.  The  duties  ket ;  but  if  higher,  he  will  most  cer- 
on  their  foreign  commerce  would  en-  tainly  be  forsaken  by  all  who  make 
rich  their  treasuries ;  the  low  price  .  reatly-money  bargains.  This  com-* 
of  com  would  enable  the  artizan  petition,  or  rivalship,  would  lessen, 
to  live  better ;  and,  by  keeping  wages  indeed,  the  profits  of  both ;  but  it 
steady  and  moderate,  would  enable  would  continue  till  their  com  was 
the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  brought  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
the  foreign  merchant  in  his  own  they  could  afford  to  sell  it,  and  thus 
market.  Thus  a  stimulus  would  be  the  public  would  be  benefited, 
pven^  to  our  manufacturers  ;  fresh  In  this  competition-race,  however, 
life  and  activity  would  be  inspired  the  British  farmer  would  be  soon 
into  all  classes  of  the  community;  forced  to  rein  up.  Ashe  cannot  raise 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  stUl  far-  com  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  foreign 
ther  encouraged — personal  merit  re-  farmer,  he  will,  as  a  competitor,  be 
warded — and  intelligence  and  spirit  undersold  and  driven  away.  .This 
spreading  themselves  in  every  direc-  would  take  place  though  all  taxes 
tion,  would  inspire  a  taste  for  the  on  farming  were  instantly  removed, 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life ;  and  he  was  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
and  by  giving  a  new  and  more  ele-  ing  with  the  Polish  Serfs ;  because 
yated  tone  to  society,  would  infuse  his  manner  of  living,  habits,  cus- 
into  all  ranks  a  love  of  liberty  and  toms,  and  enjoyments,  are  alt^ether 
pubhcBpirit,without  which  there  can  different  from  those  of  uncivilized 
be  neither  happiness  nor  secuiity.  life.  The  difference  of  rent  and  ca- 
Such,  we  tnink,  would  be  the  ccr-.  pital— of  servants'  wages  and  main¬ 
tain  effects  of  unshackled  fireetiora  in  tcnance — independent^  of  the  ful- 
cvery  branch  of  the  com  trade.  We  ness  with  which  British  farmers  feed 
press  the  argument  no  farther,  and  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  in- 
proceed  to  consider  an  inducement  feriority  of  the  soil  to  that  of  Poland 
yised  to  prevail  on  the  Meeting  to  go'^^and  France,  would  prevent  tluj  B/i- 
mto  this  sclicme  of  a  protectinu  tUh  farmer  from  competing  with  the 
nt’TY,”  viz.  that  by  a  Ihrotccting  corn-growers  of  the  Continent.  These 
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no  doubt,  compete  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  though,  at  tne  same  time,  it 
Mrill  he  their  endeavour  to  keep  the 
prioet  as  high  as  possible,  tliat  their 
(irofits  may  be  large.  Should,  how¬ 
ever,  the  British  fanner  attempt  a 
serious  competition — in  that  case,  all 
the  importers  would  unite  against 
him,  and  force  him  to  sell  his  com 
for  a  price  at  which  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  even  a  rent.  This  would 
produce  great  fluctuations ;  for  the 
lorae  grower  must  either  sell  at  *0s. 
or  3(>s.  his  quarter  of  wheat,  exclusive 
of  the  taxes,  or  he  forced  to  retire 
from  a  competition  which  w’ould 
eventually  ruin  him.  Though  his 
com  were  raised  without  a  shilling 
of  burden  from  taxation,  this  would 
happen.  His  protecting  duty,  in  such 
a  case,  would  avail  him  nothing ;  and 
too  late,  he  would  And,  that  all  he 
had  reapetl  from  it,  as  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  Com  Bill,  was  laisery. 

Tills  is  not  theory — it  is  experi¬ 
ence.  Already  we  have  had  trial  of 
what  a  l*rotecting  Duty  can  dc. 
In  die  year  1791,  a  law  was  made, 
fixing  the  duty  at  6d.  when  wheat 
was  6  is.  a  quarter :  at  ^s.  Gd.  when 
under  Sis.  and  above  50s. :  And  at 
508.  and  under,  ^24s.  3il.  of  duty  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  imjwrtcr. 

'riiis  duty  amountcil  to  a  direci 
prohibition.  The  consequence  was, 
importation  ceased — grain  became 
acarce — bad  years  followed — fluctua¬ 
tions  became  excessive — prices  rose 
from  508.  to  77s. — a  famine  was 
dreaded.  The  ports  were  ojKnetl, 
and,  instead  of  a  duty,  a  high  bounty 
was  given  to  the  iiniKirter,  and  more 
dian  a  million  and  a  half  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  protecting  du¬ 
ly  of  *1791  ! 

If  similar  causes  produce  similar 
effects,  no  better  results  can  come 
from  this  protecting  duty  now  so 
eagerly  desired. '  Just  as  certainly  as 
it  passes,  will  it  give  the  importer 
a  direct  :  And  sliould  his 

brother  iro^rters  chusc  to  combine 
witli  him,  Uiey  may,  for  certain  given 
lieriods  in  tlie  year,  raise  the  price  of 
com  as  high  as  they  please  ;  nay, 
what  is  more,  they  may  reduce  us 
to  a  de/ientlence  uwin  them  for  our 
cliicf  supplies,  ana  thus  bring  upon 
us  all  tlic  dangers  (did  such  dangers 
exist)  of  opening  our  ports  to  a  free 
tnitU  in  com. 


These  dangers,  as  wc  have  already 
shewn,  are  imaginary.  The  real 
terror  of  the  agriculturists  is  cheap 
com,  and  this  is  evinced  by  their 
anxious  desire  to  have  dear  markets, 
as  the  latter  seem  to  be  the  only 
means,  in  their  apprehension,  of  re¬ 
lieving  them  from  their  present  em¬ 
barrassments.  To  obtain  their  end, 
we  wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
tliem  to  pray  for  “  seven  i/ears  of 
faviinef*  or,  to  do  like  the  Dutch, 
in  good  olden*  times,  when  spi- 
ceries  were  plenty — “  bum  the  one 
half  of  the  crop,  that  they  might  sell 
the  other  half  at  their  high  old 
prices  or,  to  render  tlieir  profits 
still  more  speedily  sure,  and  prevent 
us  from  buying,  where  we  can  al- 
w’ays  buy  cheapest,  we  wonder  why 
they  have  not  applied  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  run  in  the  words  of  a 
great  Earl:  “  Whereas  wheaten 
bread  is  cheap  on  the  Continent,  be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  idiall 
henceforth  and  for  ever  be  dear  in 
England  !** 

'fhat  the  distresses  of  the  landlords 
are  real,  we  cannot  believe.  High¬ 
ly  as  w'e  respect  and  honour  their 
w’ords,  we  think  apjiearances  are  com¬ 
pletely  against  them.  Merrier  meet¬ 
ings  we  have  seldom  heard  of,  than  of 
some  of  those  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  England.  The  finest  viands, 
and  wines  of  the  richest  flavour,  were 
in  profuse  abundance.  Of  six«chify- 
ing  there  was  no  lack,  complaining  of 
an  overwhelming  taxation — which 
we,  too,  wish  at  the  devil — and  of 
refonn,  which  we  wish  some  of  them 
to  begin  with  themselves  first,  and 
tlien  iirocced  to  the  State : — And  then 
their  bumpering  away,  with  threc- 
times-three*' — their  toasting  and  be¬ 
spattering  each  other  with  panegyric, 
even  to  nauseating  loathsomeness — 
and,  lastly,  sitting  dowm  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  plaudits  of  the  company,  liac 
tlie  JoUiest  mortals  that  ever  filled 
their  glasses! — and,  after  aU  this, 
crying  about  their  distresses !  I ! 

From  these  facts,  and  from  the  fact, 
also,  that  not  a  few  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers  keep  fine  houses,  and 
fine  horses,  and  often  give  fine  feasts, 
and  routs,  and  costly  dinners,  we  arc 
led  to  think  that  the  cry  of  distress 
is  not  sincere,  at  least  to  the  extent 
tl^  they  would  have  us  believe.  We 
wish  that  all  his  Majesty's  subjects 
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were  as  well  oflT  as  the  Honourable  the  actual  prices  of  grain,  and  con- 
Member,  Mr  Speirs,  and  Mr  Max-  sented  to  pay  his  rent  with  400  bolls 
well,  and  their  Ens^lish  coadjutors  of  oats,  according  to  the  selling  pri- 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  John  ccs  of  the  market,  his  rent  in  1815, 
llussell,  Mr  Coke,  &c.  &c.  &c.  If  and  in  1921,  would  have  stood  thus: 
they  were,  we  sliould  not  much  com-  The  selling-price  of  400  bolls  of  oats, 
passionate  their  present  distresses.  at  24s.  a  boll,  was,  in  1815,  equal  to 
But  why  should  we  pity  landlords,  £.430.  In  1821,  oats  gave  16s.  a  boll : 
when  they  have  so  muen  reason  to  but  400  bolls  at  16s.,  arc  only  equal 
rejoice  }  By  the  high  metallic  cur-  to  £.320.  As  £.430  then  would,  by 
reiicy  in  wUch  their  rents  are  now  the  market  prices,  luive  been  his 
))aid,  they[are  adding  to  the  incomes  rent  in  1815,  so  £.320  would  be  his 
of  their  fanns  let  in  1814  and  1815,  rent  in  1821  ;  making  a  difference 
about  25  per  cent ;  and  therefore,  of  £.110  to  the  landlord,  in  1821, 
instead  of  being  in  distress,  every  from  what  he  would  have  receivetl 
land-owner,  who  gives  no  reduction  in  1815. 

of  rent,  is  just  pocketing  25  per  cent.  But  this  difference,  though  he  feels 
more  than  when  paid  in  the  depre-  not,  by  receiving  a  cash  payment, 
ciated  paper  currency  of  1915,  when  his  tenant  feels,  and  finds  to  his  sad 
his  lands  were  let  An  example  will  experience,  that  the  value  of  his  farm 
best  explain  our  meaning.  is  depreciated  in  1821,  to  the  round 

Suppose  the  landlord  let  liis  land  sum  of  £.110  sterling.  This,  we  re¬ 
in  1814  and  1615  at  a  rent  paid,  and  '  peat,  is  ruinous  to  tlie  farmer, 
to  be  paid  in  money,  equal  to  £.400,  But  instead  of  cither  of  these  wa3r8, 

and  which  rent,  at  Ae  time  of  the  suppose  his  farm  leased  on  tlie  terras 
lease,  was  reckoned  by  himself  and  of  paying  his  rent  according  to  the 
his  tenant  &  fair  rent,  at  the  value  of  Jiar  prices  of  the  country.  IVhat 
the  paper  currency  then  in  common  then  were  these?  In  1815,  the  fiar 
use.  But  that  paper  currency  was  prices  of  tlie  best  oats  in  Haddington 
25  per  cent,  below  the  present  me-  market  were  1j8s.  4<l.  a  boll,  and  in 
tallic  one— consequently  the  £.400  1820,  were  18s.  a  boll.  400  bolls  at 

paid  now  in  cash,  is  equal  to  £.500  18s.  4d.  a  boll,  are  equal  to  £.366 

of  the  depreciated  currency  in  which  13s.  4d. — and,  at  18b.  are  equal  to 
the  farm  was  originally  taken.  If  £.360 :  the  difference  of  rent,  thcrc- 
this,  then,  be  the  case,  as  it  is — is  it  fore,  in  1815,  is  £.6  13s.  4<1.  Add  to 
not  clear  as  sunshine,  that  the  land-  this,  the  increased  value  of  the  cur- 
lord  is  putting  into  his  ixx^ket  a  sum  rency,  viz.  25  per  cent,  on  the  £.360, 
now  equal  to  £.500  then  ?  for  the  and  you  have  £.456  ISs.  4d.,  or  £.90 
£.400  rent,  at  25  per  cent,  increase,  higher  rent  than  in  1915 ;  which 
just  goes  as  far  now  in  the  purchase  £.90,  while  it  is  a  sheer  loss  to  •the 
of  farm  produce,  as  £.500  would  farmer,  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  land- 
have  done  in  1815.  The  conclusion  lord,  and  to  which,  according  to  the 
from  all  this  is,  that,  by  the  rise  in  spirit  of  his  lease,  he  is  not  entitled, 
the  value  of  the  currency,  the  land-  To  the  English  farmer  a  similar 
lord  is  enriched  to  the  amount  of  difference  takes  place.  In  1815,  the 
£.100  more  than  he  was  by  his  ori-  average  price  of  oats  throughout 
ginal  lease  entitled  to,  and  to  the  England  was  248.— in  1821,  the  aver- 
same  extent  the  tenant  is  impove-  age  was  19s.  -Now,  400  bolls  at  248., 
rished.  make  £.480 — and  the  aame  bolls,  at 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  sober  19s.,  make  £.380 — difference  £.100, 
and  industrious  farmer  who  receives  which  the  farmer  now  loses,  on  the 
no  reducticn  of  rent  equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  his  rent,  in  1815, 
fall  of  produce,  and  the  rise  in  the  was  £.480  in  money,  which  £.490 
currency,  is  in  real  distress.  It  is  he  is  paying  at  present.  But  add  to 
impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise,  this  £.480  the  difference  of  25  pCT 
or  to  continue  to  pay  in  this  propor-  cent.,  and  the  real  value  now  paid 
tion.  Should  his  landlord  aemand  him  in  cash  by  his  tenant,  is  eoual  to 
ihe  uttermost  farthi^,  he  must  be  £.600 :  that  is  to  say,  the  landlord  is 
eventuaUy  ruined,  l^ery  year,  on  gaining,  by  the  vine  in  the  metallic 
a  £.400  cash  rent,  he  is  losing  £.100  !  currency,  just  £.120  more  than  his 
Had  the  farmer  taken  his  lands  by  rent  in  181 5  actually  and  truly  brought 
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him!  The  difference  in  wheat  is  still 
greater. 

•  Had  the  fkrm  been  leased  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flar  prices,  this  accumula¬ 
ted  evil  would  not  have  come  u]^n 
the  farmer ;  and,  instead  of  paying 
£.480,  he  would  only  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  £.380. 

It  is  quite  true,  he  would  not  have 
had  the  benefit  of  great  prices  du¬ 
ring  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819  ; 
but  he  would,  by  the  fiars,  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  his  relative  proportions, 
and  if  he  did  not  gain  much,  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  markets,  he  lost 
as  little. 

Connected  with  this  evil  was  the 
great  one  of  speculation,  or  overtra¬ 
ding  in  farms.  Notwithstanding  the 
state  of  the  markets,  no  sooner  was  a 
farm  to  be  let,  than  offers  poured  in 
upon  the  landlord,  from  all  quarters, 
every  one  overbidding  another.  And 
the  (juestion  did  not  seem  to  be  with 
the  landlord — AVho  was  the  late  te¬ 
nant  ?  How  long  had  he  and  his  fore- 
fatliers  rented  the  farm?  How  had 
they  behaved?  AVhat  capital  had 
they  investetl  in  it  ?  How  had  they 
improved  it?  Were  they  industrious 
— punctual  in  paving  their  rents — 
attached  to  their  house — supporters, 
in  ancient  times,  of  its  glory,  and 
defenders  of  its  rights?  Had  they 
grown  up  in  tlie  fanii,  and  been  al¬ 
ways  “  about  our  hands  ?”  Nothing 
of  all  this  did  the  landlord  put  to 
himself.  H igh  ren  ts,  and  the  highest 
offerer,  with  good  capital,  were  pre- 
ferrctl  to  the  tenant  who  had  grown 
grey  upon  his  estate  ;  and  a  stranger 
was  put  in  possession  of  a  farm, 
which  hatl  been  rcntcil  by  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  and  his  forefathers  for 
many  generations. 

And  what  was  often  the  result  ? 
The  farm  that  was  lately  in  good 
heart,  and  excellent  condition,  be¬ 
came  suddenly  deteriorated.  A  few 
scouring  crops  rendered  it  unproduc¬ 
tive  ;  and  when  no  more  could  be  made 
out  of  it,  the  new  tenant  either  be- 
c^tne  a  bankrupt,  or  left  the  country, 
'rhe  landlortl,  no  doubt,  was  filled 
with  rage  and  disappointment ;  but  it 
was  too  late;  his  land  was  run  out — 
reduced  to  a  “  caput  mortuum  he 
hail  subsequently  to  let  it  for  half 
the  rent;  and  thus,  what  betwixt 
the  rents  he  had  lost,  and  the  rent 
he  had  to  let  it  at,  he  found  that  it 


would  have  been  more  profitable  for 
him  to  have  taken  the  offer  of  the 
old  tenant,  who  had  bidden  hkn  the 
highest  farthing  of  rent,  rather  than 
leave  the  spot  of  his  birth — so  dear 
to  all  his  recollections. 

How  very  different  is  the  conduct 
of  Earl  Fitz  william !  His  example,  in 
these  times,  is  refreshing.  Attached 
to  his  fanriers,  they  are  attached  to 
him — he  wishes  ‘'to  live  and  let  live.” 
After,  lately,  lowering  their  rents,  he 
forcibly  recommended  to  them,  that 
the  labourers  they  employed  should 
have  fair  and  sufficient  wages,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  live,  and  live  well. 

‘‘  The  interest  of  landlords  and  te¬ 
nants  he  considered  mutual ;  and  a- 
ware  that  they  had  embarked  capi¬ 
tals  upon  their  farms,  for  which,  and 
for  their  labour,  it  was  just  and  fair 
that  they  should  be  renumerated,  he, 
therefore,  lowered  their  rents  from 
45  to  35  per  cent.” 

This  noble  example  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  we  are  entitled  to  urge  on 
the  freeholders  of  Renfrewshire.  The 
Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Paisley  said,  “  it  would  be  generous 
in  the  fund-holders  to  come  forward 
with  a  reduction  of  £.1  per  cent,  on 
the  dividends,  which  would  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  sweeping  off  a  fifth-part  of 
the  national  debt.”  On  the  same 
principle  we  say,  it  would  not  only 
be  generous,  hut  just,  in  landlords  to 
sweep  off,  at  least,  25  per  cent,  from 
all  rents  of  farms  begun  to  be  leased 
in  1814  and  1815. 

We  must  here  observe,  howevcr> 
that  the  cases  of  the  farmer  and 
fund-holder  are  very  different  in¬ 
deed.  We  plead  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  farmer's  rent,  from  jus¬ 
tice,  and  from  his  inability  to  pay  it : 
but  can  this  be  pleaded  in  the  case  of 
the  fund-holder  ?  The  farmer  is  the 
same  individual  who  first  leased  the 
farm.  The  intentions  of  his  land¬ 
lord  and  himself  were. fully  express¬ 
ed  and  understood  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  fund-holders  arc  not  the 
same  race  of  men  now,  that  they 
were  in  1815.  Since  then,  the  funds 
liave  often  changed  hands,  and  every 
^y  sees  them  in  perpetmd  fluctua¬ 
tion.  Grant  that  tne  money  borrow¬ 
ed  from  1812  to  1815,  inclusive,  was 
in  the  depreciated  currency  of  .the 
time,  and  varying  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  below  par;^  and  that  for 
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all  the  sums  then  lent  to  Govern-  the  interest  of  its  debts  ^  Are  the 
incnt,  the  stock-holder  is  rccei\ing  multitude  of  Public  Dinners — Din- 
thc  full  interest,  in  the  increased  ners  of  Pittites  and  Foxites: — are 
value  of  the  present  metallic  curren-  Burns*  Clubs — Highland  Societies — 
cy  ;  still  we  maintain,  that,  to  reduce  County  Meetings — Accession  Dinners 
it  generally,  and  make  all  Aind-hold-  — Routes  —  Dances — Balls — Thea- 
ers  feel  it,  would,  in  the  Government,  tres — Concerts — Operas,  &c.,  where 

be  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice.  'Half  hundnxls  meet  to  eiyoy  viands  and 
of  the  public  debt  was  contracted  wines  of  the  richest  flavour;**  are 
fore  bank-notes  w’ere  depreciated,  and  these  evidences  of  our,  poverty,  and 
when  they  were  on  par  with  gold ;  inability  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
and  the  other  half  was  contract^  af-  debts  ?  Are  there  no  pensions  of 
it  r  they  had  sunk  in  their  value,  as  titled  dukes }  Are  there  no  Bucking- 
is  seen  by  the  subjoined  table  *.  hams,  Seymours,  Richmonds,  Graf- 

If,  therefore,  S5  per  cent.,  or  one-  tons,  or  Melvilles,  to  disgorge  the 
fifth f  were  taken  from  all  the  holders  public  money,  and  to  be  left  to  be 
of  stock,  the  consequences  would  be,  maintained  from  their  own  prince- 
that  whilst  one-half  of  the  public  ly  domains  ?  Are  there  no  officers, 
creditors  would  be  receiving  too  commissioners,  &c.  with  extravagant 
little,  the  other  would  be  receiving  salaries  ?  Are  there  no  army  esti- 
too  much.  But  supposing  such  a  mates  to  curtail } — no  abuses,  in  the 
thing  attempted,  how  is  it  to  be  fair-  various  departments  of  the  state, 
ly  done  ?  Both  debts  are  now  so  to  be  corrected  and  reformed,  and 
mingled  and  confounded  together,  by  by  which  millions  might  be  saved  ? 
a  long  series  of  transfers,  that  it  is  In  one  word,  are  the  nobility  and 
impossible  to  separate  the  stock  in-  gentry  of  our  land,  to  save  whose 
vested  before  1812,  from  the  stock  estates  the  war  was  gone  into  and 
invested  after  1815;  and  if  this  se-  persevered  in,  and  for  the  carrying 
paration  cannot  be  efiected,  would  on  of  which  all  this  immense  load 
not,  or  might  not,  the  innocent  be  of  debt  under  which  we  groan  was 
made  to  suffer  ?  and  if  so,  would  not  contracted — are  they  now  so  poor  and 
a  sweeping  clause  for  reducing  one-  so  mean-spirited — so  lost  to  digni- 
fifth  of  the  interest  be  nothing  more  ty  and  honour,  as  to  be  willing  that 
nor  less  than  sweeping  injustice  ?  others,  by  a  Com  Bill,  or  a  Protect- 
Wc  plead  the  justice  and  necessi-  ing  Duty,  should  pay  their  taxes  for 
ty  of  a  reduction  to  the  farmer,  on  them  ?  Are  they  humbled  so  low, 
two  grounds ;  first.  Because  it  was  as  to  be  willing  to  accept  of  the  ge- 
tbe  intention  of  the  landlord  to  ob-  nerosity  of  1  per  cent  from  the  fund- 
tain  only  a  fair  price  for  his  land ;  and  holder  ? — and  condescending  enough 
secondly.  From  the  farmer*8  inabilitu  to  take  from  the  poor  man,  who  cams 
to  pay  the  present  rent  But  no  suen  his  bread  by  the  sweet  of  his  brow, 
inability  can  be  pleaded  for  the  na-  sixpence  for  every  quartern  loaf  that 
tion.  Is  the  country  not  able  to  pay  he  eats  ? 


In  1801,  Bank-notes  were  at  a  par  with  gold. 

In  1803, . at  a  discount  of  from  8^  to  7^  per  cent. 

From  1^3  to  1809,  inclusive, . jC.3ul3if3  —  — 

In  1810,  discount  rose  from  £.2m13h3  to  X.13ii9u6  —  — . 

In  1811,  discount  on  Bank-notes  upwards  of. . 10  — • 

In  1812,  average  discount  on  Bank-notes.. . 20f  — 


In  1814, . 25 - - 

In  1815, . about . 26  <—  — 

In  1816,  January, . .  reduced  to  5  — 

In  1817, 1  ^  .  f . £.1  •  8..7 - 

&  1818,  f  . £.2m13..2 - 

In  1819,  j  Early  in  the  year,  depreciated  to...^ . 6  — 

1820,  >For  these  three  years.  Bank-notes  nearly  on  par  with  gold. 
1821,1 

N.B.  This  table  fumi^hei  a  measure  of  reduction,  by  the  landlord,  on  all  his  reals, 
'’^'^wding  to  the  time,  or  year,  when  his  leases  were  granted. 

VO!..  X.  '  '  U 
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It  is  really  pitiful,  to  see  thecRE  at,  ask  a  Protecting  Duty  upon  cora,  that 
and  the  rich,  and  the  noble  of  our  so  every  artizas  may  contnbute  his 
land,  recommending  a  reduction  of  sixpence  on  the  quartern  ®ud 
interest  on  the  whole  debt  of  the  eigntpence  on  the  peck  of  meal, 
nation ;  and  yet  many  of  them  re-  to  deliver  the  farmer  from  his  d^ 
fusing  to  give  a  reduction  of  their  tresses,  and  to  enable  the  lords  of  the 
rents  to  their  tenants.  But  grant-  earth  to  live  in  luxury  and  splen- 
ing  that  Parliament  were  to  listen  dour?  We  could  not  have  believed 
to  them,  and  to  follow  their  advice  ;  it,  far  less  have  conceived,  that  any 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  b^y  of  men  could  have  had  the 
Would  it  not  be  proclaiming  a  na-  hardihood  to  propose  a  tax  upon  fo- 
tional  lumkruptcy  ?  And  is  such  a  reign  com,  because  taxes  had  been 
measure  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  a  laid  upon  brandy,  lace,  silks,  cam- 
case  of  extreme  necessity  ?  Is  a  brics,  linen,  broad-cloth,  &c.  &c. 
country,  the  greatness  oi  which  is  Taxes  on  all  foreign  commodities 
founded  on  commerce,  and  commerce  we  reprobate,  and  few  wise  mer- 
on  the  punctuality  of  its  payments,  chants  praise  them ;  and  we  bring 
and  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  its  the  case  home  to  the  Honourable 
JeiJingi— to  proclaim  itself  insolv-  Member  who  pleads  so  hard  for  the 
ent?  Were  they  to  have  their  desire.  Protecting  Duty  on  com,  and  says : 
it  would  bring  along  with  it  infinitely  ‘‘  Surely  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a 
worse  evils  than  the  return  to  cash  farmer  buy  every  thing,  even  a  salt- 
pa3rments,  which  so  lately  formed  a  herring,  and  a  handkerchief,  dear, 
part  of  all  of  their  petitions  to  Parlia-  and  to  accuse  him  of  folly  and  sel- 
ment,  and  to  the  want  of  which,  they  fishness  for  wishing  to  sell  his  little 
affirmed,  were  to  be  ascribed  all  our  all  at  a  remunerating  jniee**  Now, 
grievances.  M'’ell !  tbeir  prayers  have  we  ask  seriously,  would  the  Honour- 
been  heard;  cash  payments  have  able  Member  purchase  his  ^^salt-her- 
returned  ;  and  now  the  same  party  ings'"  at  a  guinea  the  barrel,  if  he 
affirm,  that  cash  payments  are  the  could  have  them  for  ten  shillings  ? 
cause  of  all  the  farmers’  distresses  I  Would  he  rather  pay  seven  and  six- 
Bc  it  so — what  then  would  be  their  pence  for  his  handkerchief,  than  have 
cry  when  bankmptcy  came — when  it  at  three  shillings  ?  Or,  would  his 
national  dishonour  was  proclaimed —  flaming  patriotism,  and  desire  to 
when  extensive  ruin  raged  around —  ''  give  back  sonje  of  those  comforts 

when  public  credit  was  lost — when  to  our  operatives  and  mechanics,  to 
the  peace  of  society  was  endangered —  which  he  feared  the  majority  of 
and  when  nothing  but  distrust  and  them  have  long  been  strangers,’^  lead 
dismay  were  seen  in  every  counten-  him  to  purchase  wine  at  75s.  or 
ance,  and  felt  in  every  heart?  80s.  a  dozen,  when  he  could  have 

•  Yet  all  these  evils  a  bankmptcy  it,  by  a  free  trade,  equally  good  in 
implies;  and,  therefore,  to  those  who  quality  for  SOs.?  Would  he,  in  short. 


to  fear  from  a  competition  even  with 
thefertile  soils  of  Sclavonia.  The  pea¬ 
santry  there  want  art,  skill,  good 
implements,  good  roads,  and  man¬ 
ure."  AVhy  then  be  afraid  of  them  ? 
UTiy  seek  a  Protecting  Duty,  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  and  his  brother  agri¬ 
culturists  against  them  ?  But  we  ask 
liim.  Of  what  use  is  manure,  where 
the  soil  is  so  rich  as  not  to  need  it  ? 
A\'hcre  is  the  necessity  of  good  imple¬ 
ments,  and  skill,  and  art,  when  the 
ground  has  only  to  be  scratched  to 
receive  the  seed,  and  a  little  labour 
expended  to  cover  it,  and  the  soil  and 
the  climate  do  the  rest }  What  use 
was  there  for  good  implements  and 
manure  in  Egypt,  where,  when  the 
Nile  retired,  the  husbandman  had 
only  to  sow,  and  tread  the  seed  into 
the  mud — and  the  operation  was  fi¬ 
nished  ? 

If  our  art,  skill,  p^ood  imple¬ 
ments,  good  roads,  &c.,**  be  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  on  the  Continent,  the 
inference  is  conclusive.  The  farmer 
here  wdll  raise  more  abundant  and 
remunerating  crops,  to  pay  him  for 
his  ertra  expenses,  taxes,  &c. ;  and 
as  he  will  save  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  mere  article  of  carriage, 
he  will,  at  all  times,  be  able  to  un¬ 
dersell  the  foreign  grower  in  his  own 
market.  The  greater  the  superiority 
of  the  British  farmer,  the  more  is  he 
enabled,  by  this  superiority,  to  equal 
the  fertile  soils  of  Poland  or  France, 
and  to  command  the  home  trade  in 
com.  Are  we  able,  for  instance,  to 
drive  the  foreign  manufactiurer  f^ra 
the  fairs  of  his  own  country,  where 
labour  is  so  cheap,  and  the  prices  of 
P’ainsolow?  And  how  is  this?  Is 
it  not  by  the  superiority  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery,  capital,  and  skill  ?  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these,  though  our  wages 
were  even  much  higher  than  they  are, 
we  could  undersell  them  with  a  pro¬ 
fit.  The  argument,  therefore,  from 
our  farming  superiority,  cuts  against 
the  agriculturists,  and  points  out  the 
instability  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  stand,  when  demanding  a  Pro¬ 
tecting  Duty  to  save  them. 

But  wh)r  ask  this  Protecting  Duty 

all  ?  If  it  be  to  keep  the  foreigner 
out  of  market,  can  any  duty  be  nu>re 
prohibitory  than  a  complete  exclu- 
won?  This  exclusion  has  been  enjoyed 
for  nearly  three  years.  We  are  told 


by  those  who  have  better  opiK)rtuni- 
ties  of  knowing,  that  during  that  time 
there  has  been  little  or  no  importa¬ 
tion.  Why  then  cry  for  a  Protecting 
Duty,  to  deliver  them  from  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  grain  ?  Grant¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  years  1818  and  1819, 
thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  foreign 
corn  were  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  what  is  this  among  thirty-two 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  wliich 
are  used,  and  on  which  the  consu¬ 
mers  pay  a  tax  to  the  farmer  of  not 
less  than  25  millions  annually  ? 

If  this  be  not  profit  enough,  wrung, 
too,  from  the  hard  hands  of  our  ope¬ 
ratives,  we  know  not  what  profit 
means,  or  what  more  they  would 
have. 

But  we  are  told,  that,  as  con¬ 
sumers,"  we  have  a  bias**  in  ar¬ 
guing  ^is  question  of  a  free  trade  in 
com,  and,  conseouently,  that  our 

judgment"  is  blindea.  But  have 
land-owners  no  bias  ?**  Is  their 
judgment  not  w’arped  by  their  in¬ 
terest?  And  are  their  wishes  less 
ardent  to  obtain  this  duty,  than  those 
of  the  community  to  qimsh  it  ?  If  so, 
may  not  they  also  be  biassed  by  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  blind  enough  to  sec  on¬ 
ly  one  side  of  the  question  ? 

Neutrality  in  this  case  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  ALL  eat,  and  all  are,  therefore, 
deeply  concemetl ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  multitude  of  country 
members,  and  large  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  make  up  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  go  about  speechi¬ 
fying  every  where,  and  crying  Pe¬ 
tition  for  a  Protecting  Duty — and 
when  we  reflect,  also,  that  me  House 
of  Lords  contains  chiefly  the  nobi- 
les  fraires  et  dominos  terrarum,**  we 
can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  as 
to  which  wav  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  decided. 

“  Justice  herself  may  poise  the  scale. 

But  dear  self-interest  wiU  prev  ail.” 

The  representatives  of  the  mercan¬ 
tile  and  manufacturing  interests,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  Every  landed  mem¬ 
ber.  is  the  representative  of  the  far¬ 
mers.  Yet  we  are  told,  the  farmer 
never  is  in  parliament,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  manufacturer  always  are." 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  arc  Mr 
Coke,  Mr  Curwen,  and  a  hundred 
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more  ?  iVre  iheif  not  farmers  ?  It  is  equal,  in  ^int  of 
worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  “  *  weavers  ol  Paisley  .  As  a  body  of 

even  the  committee”  of  weavers,  operatives,  wc  place  them  at  tlie  very 
with  such  stuff*.  Every  landholder  head  of  their  class ;  and  we  natkr 
in  parliament  is  a  representative  of  -them  not,  when  we  say,  uiat,  for 


operatives,  wc  place  them  at  tlie  very 
head  of  their  class ;  and  we  flatter 


**  the  farmer,”  and  as  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  too,  in  his  prosperity,  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  who  derives 


sound  views,  correct  thinking,  and 
general  good  morals,  as  well  as  for 
ingenuity  in  the  different  branches 


a  tongue  to  stir  the  hearts  of  Mini-  But  it  is  the  mania  of  Ae  day, 
sters  to  grant  them  their  requests,  among  a  certain  class,  to  think  that 
How  plaintive  the  cry — “The  farmer  worth,  and  valour,  and  freedc^,  re- 
cannot  pay  his  rent ,  and  if  he  cannot  side  only  in  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
pay  rents,  we  cannot  pay  taxes  !”  Hence  the  titles  of '‘hardy,  “brave, 

M  s  -m  ^  ^  *11  ^  CC  _ 


“If  you  refuse  us,  we  will  refuse  you, 
good  Ministers,  our  vote.”  “If  you 
will  not  support  us,  we  cannot  sup¬ 
port  you.”  But  give  us  a  “  Protect¬ 
ing  l)uty,”  and  we  will  stand  by 
you,  and  fill  the  treasury  with  the 
earnings  of  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants,  fund-holders,  and  mecha- 


“  high-spirited,”  &c.  are  bestowed 
on  them,  whilst  every  opprobrious 
epithet  is  flung  at  artizans.  They 
are  called  “  weak,”  “  pusillanimous,  ’ 
“  vicious,”  “  dissipated,”  “  turbu¬ 
lent”  and  “  seditious  ;”  whilst  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  held  up  as  the  natural 


^VTiat  wine,’*  said  a  gentle-  supporters  of  the  monarchy — as  its 

_  _  .  4^  •  •  1 _ If  A _ _ 


man  to  a  person  of  parsimonious  hereditary  guardians  —  as  the  prop 
habits,  “  what  wine  do  you  like  and  stay  of  all  the  real  interests  and 
best?”  “  That  which  I  don’t  jMiy  permanent  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
for,”  was  the  reply.  In  like  man-  try. 

ncr,  “  AVliat  tax,  good  gentlemen.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  vir- 
my  wortliy  friends,  do  you  like  tues  and  intelligence  of  the  peasan- 
b<it  ?”  says  the  Minister.  “  That,”  try  in  “  olden'  times,  “  when  Came- 
says  the  lord,  “  which  comes  out  of  ron  thundered,  and  when  Ilenwick 
the  pockets  of  manufacturers  and  poured” — and  however  true  it  once 
fund-holders.”  was,  that  our  peasantry  were  their 

But,  to  carry  this  Protecting  Duty,  country’s  pride — the  case  now  app^rs 
they  fly  to  every  prejudice,  and  ad-  to  us  very  different,  notwitlistand- 
dress  tncmselves  to  every  feeling  by  ing  the  high  authorities  which  have 
which  the  human  heart  can  be  influ-  pronounced  their  panegyric.  Is  truth 
cnccd.  Among  these,  they  toucli  a  virtue?  Artizans  are  more  candid, 
the  prtde  and  r>aniiy  of  the  yeoman-  because  more  enlightened.  Is  rao- 
ry,  praiw  them  for  a  “  brave”  and  ncy  to  be  parted  with,  to  aid  tlie 
“  hardy  race,  wrhosc  courage  can  needy  and  distressed  ?  Artizans  are 
only  be  relied  on  in  the  hour  of  dan-  more  liberal.  Are  dexterity  and  skill 


gcr,  and  call  them  “  the  hardest  wor¬ 
kers — the  most  civihzed — and  the 
most  ingenious  people  of  Europe.” 

^^Vc  nave  no  wish  to  contradict 
this  eulogium,  or  to  undervalue  our 


r^uired?  These  artizans  can  best 
display.  Is  liberty  to  be  cherish¬ 
ed — the  flame  of  freedom  fanned — 
and  thought,  like  electricity,  made 
to  dart  from  man  to  man  ?  Artizans 


brave  peasantry.  Me  know  they  can  best  do  it,  and,  by  carrying  their 
are  ^penor  to  uncivilized  Serfs ;  but  principles  and  opinions,  like  the  Fiery 
we  have  strong^  doubts  if  they  are  Cross,  from  one  mountain-top  to  ano- 
eqiul,  in  ingenuity  and  mental  cour-  ther,  they  illuminate  the  whole  mass 
ajj^,  to  the  operatives  of  Great  Bri-  of  mind  in  a  moment,  and  stir  it  up 
tain  ;  while  we  are  perfectly  convin-  into  action. 

red,  that  they  arc  infinitely  inferior  And  as  to  courage,  if  plain  and 
to  th^  persons  to  whose  committee  palpable  facts  be  to  guide  us— in  this, 
t  e  Honourable  Meinber  has  address-  too,  even  in  the  field,  they  have  shown 
I  his  J  yeomanry  arc,  themselves  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 

no  doubt,  bold  ;  but  arc  they  those  w’ho  were  levied  from  agricul- 
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tural  occupations.  From  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanical  combinations 
and  movements,  and  from  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  they  are  better 
fitted  to  learn  the  manual  exercise, 
and  to  go  through  the  evolutions  of 
actual  warfare,  than  those  who  have 
only  followed  the  plough,  or  been 
engaged  in  the  chace,  or  fed  their  fa¬ 
thers*  flocks.  The  weak  and  sickly 
constitution  of  the  artizan,  impaired 
hy  setlentary  labour,  is,  by  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  by  marching  and 
counter-marching,  speedily  restored, 
and  he  is  thereby  enabled,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  endure  as  much  fati^e 
as  the  hardiest  ploughman,  who  nas 
from  infancy  been  exposed  to  the 
rain  and  the  cold.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  army  has  for  a  long  period 
been  composed  of  mechanics.  The 
91st  regiment,  which  behaved  so  gal¬ 
lantly  at  WATERLOO,  and  in  many 
a  wcil-fought  field,  was,  we  believe, 
almost  wholly  rais^  from  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  and  about  Glasgow. 

These  facts  are  well  ascertained 
and  acknowledged  by  the  best  of  ge¬ 
nerals.  ^V^lere,  then,  is  the  danger  of 
losing  our  national  independent^, 
though  every  hind  and  yeoman  in  the 
country  were  turned  into  artizans, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Britain 
had  become  the  manufacturers  for 
the  world  ? 

There  are  many  other  topics  in  the 
Honourable  Member's  Letter,  lately 
published,  which,  though  brought 
forward  in  bold  interrogatories,  do 
not  require  any  answer.  For  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  all  his  general  positions,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Letter  from 
Liverpool,  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of 
the  4th,  the  Essay  in  the  Scotsman 
Newspaper  of  the  2d  current,  and  to 
a  paper  on  the  Currency  in  the  70th 
Number  of  the  Eklinburgh  Review. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  to- 
ic8  of  main  importance,  which,  with 
is  brother  reformers  in  England  and 
Ireland,  he  considers  as  great  grie¬ 
vances  and  burdens  on  freeholders. 
These  are.  Mortgages,  Tithes,  Poor- 
Rates,  Roads,  &c.  &c.  As  these  form 
the  princiwd  topics  of  the  day,  and 
are  artfully  mingled  and  serv^  up 
among  the  dishes  of  retrenchment 
reform.  See.  we  shall  give  them  a  mo¬ 
mentary  attention,  which,  indeed,  is 
more  than  they  deserve.  But  wc 


must  at  times  answer  certain  per¬ 
sons,  to  prevent  misclrief. 

'  All  that  the  state  has  to  do," 
says  the  Member  for  Renfrewsliirc, 

**  is  to  see  that  it  is  the  badness  of 
soil  and  climate  which  makes  farm¬ 
ing  fruitless,  and  not  artifleial  causes, 
such  as  Tithes,  Poor-Laws,  Roads, 
Bridges,  Churches,  Jails,  and  other 
burdens,  principally  charged  upon 
landed  property."  If  this  opinion 
were  just,  and  had  the  Honourable 
Member  sincerely  believed  it,  it  ought 
to  have  abashed  him  to  silence.  If  a 

state  has  only  to  do  with  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  (things 
they  cannot  alter,  we  presume,)  and 
not  with  artifleial  causes,”  what,  we 
ask,  is  a  **  Protecting  Duty  ?”  Is  it 
not  an  artijicial  cause? — And  if  it 
be,  as  assuredly  it  is — then,-  on  his 
own  showing,  the  state”  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  at  all  with  passing  a  Pro¬ 
tecting  Duty  on  corn. 

We  should  hope  that  this  part  of 
the  Honourable  Member's  speech 
has  been  incorrectly  reported.  Were 
it  accurate,  it  would  give  us  no  fa¬ 
vourable  idea  of  his  acumen.  We 
are  truly  sorry,  to  find  him  joining 
in  the  non^erue  of  the  day,  and  de¬ 
claiming  against  things  wnich  in  no 
shape  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
farmer's  distresses. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  have  Mortgages  to  do  with  the 
farmers*  distresses  ?  We  ask  them,  if 
the  whole  Tithes  and  Poor-Rates 
were  this  moment  annihilated,  would 
it  be  one  penny  in  favour  of  the  far¬ 
mer  or  the  consumer  ?  Suppose 
Tithes,  Poor-Rates,  &c.  sw^t  off — 
would  not  the  landlord  let  his  farms 
just  so  much  higher  to  the  tenant  ? 
.What  does  the  landlord  say  at  this 
moment?  Is  it  not,  I  will  let  you 
my  land,  say,  for  £.300  a-year,  if 
you  will  pay  all  the  public  bur¬ 
dens  on  it,  which  amount  to  £.20. 
But  if  you  rather  chuse  to  take  it 
without  the  public  burdens,  then  I 
will  give  it  you  for  £.320.  Is  not 
the  thing  as  broad  as  it  is  long? 
And  if  so,  how  would  the  farmer  or 
the  consumer  be  benefited  by  the 
abolition  of  Tithes  and  Poor-Rates  ? 

But  that  our  ideas  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  on  this  jwlnt,  and  the 
injustice  of  all  popular  attempts  to 
bring  into  danger  the  provision  fot 
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the  Olmrch  and  tlic  Poor,  let  us 
shortly  fonKider  tlic  nature  of  these 
Mortgagi'H,  Tithes,  and  Pewr-KaU's. 

Mohtuaoks  are  lands  pledged  for 
Uie  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  bt'aring  a  fixed  intcTi'St.  These 
mortgages  are  grantt'd  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  paying  off  debt  and 
providing  for  younger  children, 
iN:c.  &c.  Sup|H)8e,  then,  that  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  estate,  worth  T.-tthOOU 
l»er  annum,  pletlgt^s  it  in  mortgage 
to  the  exu  nt  of  X.  1^,000  a-year.  'I'o 
this  extent  his  estate  is  incumbered. 
Hut  X.‘2H,()(K)  a-year  are  left  him  as 
his  nett  rental.  To  this  his  heir 
aucc(H'«U,  as  truly  iHlonging  to  him. 
'riie  X’.I'^OOO,  though  once  his  ances¬ 
tor’s,  are  not  his.  lie  has  no  right 
or  claim  on  them  whatever.  'J’rue, 
this  sum  -lies  on  his  land,  and  is  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  it ;  but,  farther 
tlian  its  passing  through  his  hands, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
cannot,  in  justice,  retain  a  single 
shilling  of  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  un- 
pleas:int  to  colU'ct  such  a  sum,  and  to 
liand  it  away.  That  it  would  he 
more  ))leasant  to  retain  it,  we  (jues- 
tion  not.  Hut  neither  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  ought  to  o])erate.  'I'he  X.l^Xt)^)(> 
are  not — lu'ver  were  his ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  tti  keep  them,  or  even  to  u  iaU 
ti)  kiT])  them,  is  moral  turpitude ; 
the  offsjtring  of  a  dishonest  and  co¬ 
vetous  dis{)OHition. 

In  this  state  of  things,  then,  what 
right  has  he  to  complain  of  this 
mortgage?  In  what  shape  is  it  a 
uuuncN  on  himy  It  is  a  burden 
only  u|>on  land,  to  which  he  suc- 
w'wied  as  heir :  hut  he  <lid  not  suc- 
eeiil  to  this  X*.lVJ,on()  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  debt  on  his  land  ?  If 
he  tlid  not  like  to  take  the  instate  with 
this  debt  iHH)n  it,  he  could  have  let 
it  alone,  ami  plenty  of  heirs  would 
have  been  fouiul  to  ])ay  it  out  of  a 
rental  of  X’.40,(H)0  a-year. 

Hut  if,  instead  ot  the  estate  iK'ing 
mortgagi*d  by  his  anivstors,  it  has 
been  mortgaged  by  /iiwrc/f— with 
wrhat  shadow  of  justici'cjin  he  ascribe 
his  difficulties  to  (’ornl^aws,  or  to  the 
depressed  sUte  of  the  value  of  land- 
id  projHTty  ?  If  he  has  any  body  to 
blame  for  his  disU-essi's,  it  must  be 
himself,  for  his  own  want  of  eco- 
nouiy  ;  ami,  if  he  fixd  the  interest 
pressing  hanl  upon  him,  in  the  name 


of  honesty,  let  him  cut  down  his 
timber,  or  acll  his  outfields,  or  re¬ 
duce  his  establishment,  and  live  on 
bread  and  waUt  ;  ratlier  than  tliai 
the  country,  by  a  tax  upon  corn, 
should  make  up  the  lack  of  an  in¬ 
come  to  which  he  and  his  family 
had  been  accustomed.  Let  him  live 
and  adhere  resolutely  to  a 
rigid  system  of  econonw  ;  but  let 
him  not  relieve  himself  from  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  paying  his  own  debts,  by 
seeking  to  burden  the  community 
that  he  may  continue  solvent. 

A\’hen,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
Mortgages  is  considered,  can  there 
be  any  thing  more  absurd  and  non¬ 
sensical,  not  to  say  unjust,  than  to 
cry  out  against  Mortgages,  as  if  agri¬ 
cultural  distress  was  the  cause  of 
them  ? 

’I'heir  next  philippic  is  against 
Tithes.  Now,  w'e  ask  the  noble¬ 
men  of  Cireat  Hritain,  by  what  U'- 
uor  they  pretend  to  hold  the  rights 
of  their  lands?  We  ask  them,  why 
they  have  ten  tliousand  times  more 
than  they  can  enjoy  ?  Will  they  say, 
it  is  because  their  forefathers  held 
that  right,  and  were  attached  to  the 
land  ?  Or  do  they  say,  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  ancestors  by  the  sove¬ 
reign,  or  by  the  nation,  for  some  no¬ 
ble  uehieveinent?  If  this  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  rights,  is  not  tlie  right 
of  the  church  to  the  Tithe  as  well 
secured,  and  a.4  meritoriously  won  ? 
{Shall  a  titular  claim  his  hypothec 
over  the  free  teind,  who  never  seei 
the  land  whence  it  is  drawn  ?  Shall 
the  uhsentee  landlord  draw  his  rent 
from  cHtates  whereon  he  never  re¬ 
sides,  and  all  this  in  consequence  of 
a  charter,  a  slip  of  pajier,  which  is 
just  worth  nothing  at  all,  but  from 
tile  \H)v/Qr  of  the  law  ? — and  sliall 
these  said  noblemen  pretend  tliat 
Teind  is  not  held  as  strongly, .  and 
jirotected  as  safely,  by  cliarter,  as 
their  projierty  is? 

If  we  have  no  right  to  property 
but  what  the  law  gives,  it  follows, 
that  as  the  law  gives  both,  and  pro¬ 
tects  both,  the  Tithes  are  as  much 
the  pro^HTty  of  the  C-hurch  as  tlic 
barony  is  that  of  the  Imron;  ami, 
thereiore,  for  liarons  to  desire  a  slice 
of  the  ’rithes,  is  just  as  honest  and 
friendly  as  for  tlic  parson  to  deaire  a 
idicc  of  the  baron’s  fair  and  ample 
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iloniain,  because  he  has  already,  he 
thinks,  too  much  land. 

\\V  regret,  tlierefore,  that  free¬ 
holders  sliould  come  forward  now, 
and  agitate  the  public  mind  with 
such  8td)jeets  of  complaint,  which 
are  absolutely  absurd,  and  which,  in 
no  fair  and  legitimato  discussion  on 
the  f-orn  Laws,  can  eyer  be  entered 
u])on.  Such  discussions  lead  to  no¬ 
thing  but  irritation  and  discontent ; 
anti  unless  it  be  for  the  fp^ailual  pre- 
jtaration  of  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the 
puhlie  mind,  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  nature  of 
projterty,  they  had  better  let  such 
subjects  alone.  Freeholders  ought 
to  eonsitler  the  danger  in  which 
their  views  may  place  them.  Tlicy 
hold  their  estates  by  no  better  title 
than  clergymen  do  their  livings  ; 
and  assuredly,  the  power  that  snail 
he  able  to  take  away  the  one,  will 
not  be  backward  to  take  away  the 
other.  1 1  would,  no  doubt,  l)e  ^)lea- 
sant  for  them  to  be  freed  from  Tithes 
as  well  as  Mortgages,  and  to  put 
the  whole  rents  of  their  estates, 
without  a  fraction  of  reduction,  into 
their  pockets ;  and  it  would  also  bo 
gratifying  to  the  clergy  to  have  the 
whole  free  tieind  of  their  parishes  ; 
ami  very  desirable  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  artizan  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendance  and  plenty  of  heritors ; 
as  well  ns  for  dissenting  ministers  to 
ehange  places  W'itli  the  established 
clergy  :  Ilut  we  ask  both  heritors  and 
clergy,  if  such  a  change  to  them 
wo\ihl  be  agreeable  ?  If  not,  let  both 
take  care,  by  tbeir  jmhlie  and  private 
conduct,  not  to  throw  all  things  into 
confusion  and  disorder,  lest,  in  the 
scramble,  a  stronger,  or  a  wittier, 
niay  snatch  from  them  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  of  this  world’s  goo<ls. 

Hut  whatever  land-holders  do  with 
the  clergy,  we  would  seriously  advise 
them  to  take  care  not  to  irritate  the 
or  rob  them  of  the  provision 
which  the  law  has  made  for  them, 
wlu*n  they  can  neither  work  nor  want. 

'  ct,  ‘*rooR-HATE8,”  Hkc  Tithes,  are 
at  present  the  fertile  and  incessant 
to])ic  of  discussion  at  every  public 
meeting.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
mclination  here,  to  enter  fully  into 
meir  natun*,  origin,  and  progress. 
Y  sufficient  for  us  to  soy,  that 
thete  are  as  legally  due  to  the  af^rdl 
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the  infirmf  the  imbecile,  the  fatuous, 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  as  a  main¬ 
tenance,  from  the  produce  of  his 
lands,  is  due  to  the  laml-holder.  W e 
know  this  doctrine  is  scouted  and 
laughed  at.  Hut  by  whom  ?  Hy  those* 
who  wish  to  keep  the  Foor-Jlates  to 
themselves,  that  they  may  swell  their 
stores,  and  live  in  greater  profusion. 
The  poor  and  needy  have  as  good  a 
right  as  the  clergy  or  the  gentry,  to 
be  supplicnl  from  a  portion  of  the 
soil. 

Independently  of  all  positive  sta¬ 
tutes  on  this  head,  we  have  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  HIM,  who  is  So¬ 
vereign  over  all,  to  supixirt  the  poor. 

If  there  he  among  you  a  poor  man 
of  thy  brethren,  within  any  of  thy 
gates,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  (Jod  giveth  thee,  thou  shall  not 
harden  tny  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother ;  hut  thou 
shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  him, 
and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient 
to  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wunt- 
eth.” 

If,  then,  the  poor  must  be  sup¬ 
ported,  what  more  equable  method 
can  be  devised,  than  that  they  should 
be  supported  by  a  general  law,  from 
a  general  parochial  fund.  To  leave 
them  to  individual  charity,  would  be 
to  tax  the  benevolent,  and  to  let  the 
churl  go  free.  If  it  be  a  duty,  in  the 
absence  of  all  human  laws,  to  give 
a  portion  of  our  goo<la  to  feed  the 
|x>or,  can  that  law  lie  a  hardship, 
which  only  takes  that  proportion 
which  is  found  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  wants  ?  If  the  fund  be  mis¬ 
applied  or  embezzled,  is  the  law,  on 
that  account,  to  blame?  Ought  not 
heritors  rather  to  take  shame  to 
themselves,  for  neclccting  to  look  in¬ 
to,  and  examine  tne  conditions  and 
claims  of  paupers  ?  For  the  question 
comes  shortly  to  this ;  Kither  there 
is  not  one  paup(*r  receiving  charity 
but  who  is  remly  a  neetly  object,  or 
there  is.  If  there  be  none  but  the 
needy,  then,  whatever  be  the  amount 
of  the  sum  necessary  for  their  suste¬ 
nance,  it  must,  on  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  our  common  nature,  be 
raised;  for  none,  in  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  can  be  permitted  to  starve.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  on 
the  poor’s-rate  who  deserve  not  to 
be  on  it,  this  must  arise  from  the  ne- 
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and  indolence  of  the  land-hold-  jmrs  sprit  ant 
tiers,  or  church-wartlcns  themselves.  Laws,  they  are 
and,  tlicreforc,  they  richly  deserve  to  the  necessary  e: 
j>ay  for  this  tlieir  indolence  and  ne-  to  deliver  them 
plcct.  The  law  has  no  object  but  to  The  practiah 
relieve  the  truly  necessitous  ;  and  as  now  adminis 
with  respect  to  others,  of  an  oppo-  bad ;  but  whils 
site  character,  who  are  allowetl  to  be-  cannot  agree  wi 
come  a  burden  on  the  poor’s-funds,  the  er/e/it  of  th 
tlie  heritors  must  blame  themselves  believe  the  dail 
for  it,  and  not  the  humane  and  liber-  lity,  gentry,  me 
al  intention  of  the  legislature.  turers,  on  this 

It  is,  by  not  following  up  the  must  long  ert 
spirit  of  these  observations,  that  we  them  to  begga 
refuse  sympathy  to  the  doleful  lamen-  “  Poor-Rates  a 
tations  of  the  ]K*ople  of  England  over  ing  tip  all ;  ”  a 
their  l*oor-  Hates,  and  the  immense  we  beheld  grea 
burdens  which  arc  said  to  be  impo-  more  overflowi: 
sed  upoi)  every  class  of  the  communi-  all  those  classei 
ty.  \V'ill  it  be  believed,  when  we  land  of  wealtl: 
assert,  from  data  which  we  deem  as  hospitality; 
near  the  truth  as  the  nature  of  this  ces,  and  her  tra 
enquiry  will  admit,  that  the  really  of  Uie  earth 
poor  in  England,  in  proix)rtion  to  outward  appcj 
tier  present  population,  are  fewer,  should  be  read 
and  when  the  value  of  money  is  con-  der  all  this  cr^ 
sidereil,  the  sums  expended  on  them  Hates  and  Till 
If'ss,  than  they  w'cre  in  the  year  other  suiFerin 
1 7  50  !  The  reason  for  all  the  sur-  we  boldly  asse 
plus  rates  is  plain ;  vast  multitudes  contradiction, 
of  laliourers,  strong,  healthy  men  and  and  their  habi 
women,,  are  sup]x>rted  partly  as  pau-  rect  oppositioi 
pers,  when,  in  jioint  of  fact,  they  arc  prove  to  demo 
working  fairly  and  fully  for  their  the  jHior  arc  ^ 
daily  bread.  rich  lack  no  gi 

The  laws  of  removal  chain  them  The  next  I 
to  the  fqK>t ;  and  when  w’ork  could  the  Honoural 
not  easily  Ik*  had,  or  w’hen  paupers  Bridges,  and  « 
did  not  chuse  to  w’ork,  as  they  could  is  quite  new  t^ 
not  be  allow’ed  to  starve,  they  came  enough  to  b< 
u{x)n  Ae  parish.  'Lhe  churcn-w’ar-  these  were  su] 
dens,  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  re-  levied  at  turn 
lieve  the  funds,  had  jierhaps  influ-  horse,  cart,  & 
ence  with  some  fanner,  or  master  of  was  laid  und 
work,  to  employ  them  at  very  re-  that  the  publ 
duced  wages,  whilst  the  wardens  the  .l^nd,  wa 
made  up  the  ilitterencc,  for  their  sus-  would  appear, 
tenance,  from  the  Poor-Hates.  The  we  have  still 
maxim  of  church- wardens  was,  “bet-  we  ourselves 
ter  half-loaf  than  none better  take  tolls  at  bridge 
the  fanner’s  Stl.  a-day,  though  the  As  to  Jails, 
l^aujxT  be  giving  him  labour  equal  for  their  erect 
to  Is.  6<1.,  than  pay  him  the  Is.  fid.  not  a  foot  of 
wholly  out  of  the  “  Raissr  This,  proprietor.  Ai 
inde^l,  at  first,  was  deemed  a  wise  4ire  no  more 
and  judicious  measure,  because  8d.  holders  than  ^ 
was  dailv  saved  ;  but  tliis  soon  intro-  be  a  burden- 

tluctd  all  the  evils  under  which  the  flesh” _ with  i 

\Kop\e  of  KngdamI  are  now  groaning ;  church but 
ant!  from  which,  though  enjoying  the  U'nded  more  i 
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•  This  we  pointedly  deny.  They  h»i*e 
neither  ariaeh  from  taxation,  nor  from 
the  rise  in  the  currency,  nor  from  any 
other  cause  hut  good  crops,  which  have 
made  the  surplus  to  cxcc^  greatly  the 
demand. 
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stream  sent  throughout  every  part 
of  our  thirsty  and  parchad  popula¬ 
tion. 

But  the  great  and  immediate  re¬ 
lief  to  the  fanner  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  themselves ;  and  that, 
as  said  above,  is  simply  an  act  of 
justice  and  fairness,  namely,  giving 
to  every  one  of  their  tenants  a  re¬ 
duction  of  tlieir  rents,  to  the  amount 
above  stated.  Without  tliis,  all  otlier 
means  will  be  found  ineffectual. 
This  will  correct  the  evils  of  re¬ 
turning  from  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  to  a  metallic  one  of  higher 
value.  This  will  equalize  the  peace 
with  the  war  profits ;  and  if  it  be 
not  a  jxinacca  for  all  the  distresses  of 
the  farmer,  it  will  prove  to  them  an 
emollient  of  the  most  softening  and 
soothing  nature. 

^\'e^e  it  possible,  we  would  dis¬ 
suade  the  land-holders,  who  are  now 
making  common  cause  with  the  far¬ 
mers,  from  all  attempts  at  support¬ 
ing  in  Parliament  any  protecting  or 
restrictive  uieasure  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  corn.  If  they  do, 
they  will  lose  their  influence  in  the 
country.  The  ]>opulation  will  im¬ 
pute  tneir  sup]K)rt  in  Parliament  to 
selfisli  motives — to  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  landed  interest,  to  shift 
the  load  of  taxation  from  their  own 
shoulders,  and  to  transfer  it  to  those 
of  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
oiKrativc.  They  will  see,  that  if, 
in  a  question  of  this  kind,  tlie  con- 
sum  kr  cannot  be  unbiassed,  so  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  grower  be  so  tm- 
jHirtial,  as  to  exert  the  fair  and  can¬ 
did  attributes  of  a  legislator,  namely, 
taking  an  enliglitened,  liberal,  and 
i'omprehensive  view  of  tlie  subject, 
as  it  may  affect  the  u  hole  community. 
The  exertions  of  tlie  landed  gentle'- 
men,  to  carry  this  measure  tlirough 
the  House,  will  make  a  |H)werful  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  The  re¬ 
sult  may  lie,  hatretl  to,  and  distrust 
of,  those  for  whom  the  people  ought 
to  cherish  confidence  and  respect; 
and  a  feeling  may  arise,  that  they 
are  oppressors,  instead  of  protectors — 
tyrants  abridging  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  and  r^ucing  them  to  slavery, 
instead  of  generous  ^nefactors,  seek¬ 
ing  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and 
increase  their  liappiness.  On  such 
rspieaentativet,  the  frown  of  indig¬ 
nation,  and  tlie  scowl  of  cootompt. 
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would  be  universally  thrown,  except 
by  the  favoured  class :  and  though 
they  might  rejoice  in  their  success, 
and  in  the  benefit  of  an  improved 
rent-roll,  yet,  when  the  hour  of  trial 
and  of  stren^  comes — and  come  it 
mxxst — under  such  a  system  they  will 
find,  that  the  rock  on  which  they 
leaned  for  security  had  mouldered 
away  from  their  side,  and  left  them 
the  victims  of  an  injured  and  infu¬ 
riated  population. 

But  wnilst  we  implore  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  pause  and  think  before  they  lend 
themselves  to  sueh  a  measure,  we,  at 
the  same  time,  call  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  no  hand  in  any  such 
legislative  enactment.  It  behoves 
every  administration  to  stand  well 
with  the  community.  Its  imperative 
duty,  in  legislation,  is,  not  to  consult 
the  advantage  of  this  or  of  that 
class,  but  the  good  of  the  whole.  To 
intermeddle,  therefore,  again,  with 
the  Corn  Laws,  is  not  only  impoli¬ 
tic,  but  dangerous.  Nothing  less 
than  ,  sheer  necessity  should  induce 
the  legislature  to  listen,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  to  any  petition  of  the  kind. 
Human  laws,  on  such  a  subject,  we 
believe,  are  vain.  They  can  never 
adjust  the  complicated  and  intricate 
workings  of  such  a  machine,  which 
is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  laws 
of  nature — by  human  passions — by 
changes  in  society — and  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  causes  and  circumstances, 
over  which  man  has  no  control. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  views 
contained  in  this  paper  advocated  by 
so  high  an  authority  as  the  Duke  w 
Betlford,  in  his  Letter,  addressed 
the  other  day  to  the  Devonshire 
Meeting  at  Exeter,  where  there  were 
present  about  6,000  freeholders  and 
others.  In  that  Letter,  his  Grace 
cautioned  the  country  against  that 
delusive  mode  of  rehef  which  has 
been  so  much  insisted  on — Protecting- 
Duties.  This  is  a  project  (continued 
his  Grace)  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  sound  policy,  that  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  see,  that  the  more  en- 
li^tened  of  our  farmers  are  daily 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  faUaey  of 
it.  The  English  farmer  must  be 
eMbled  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  the  foreign  grower  of  com,  by 
other  means  than  forcino  hiob 
raicES ! ! ! 


Ilium,  The  «*cne  of  the  first  re* 
^dcd  actio.j  for  ci  (Hm. 
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Ibund  to  accompany  pri'at  respect  for 
the  first  and  third  of  the  primary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  'fhis  veteran  in 
c'cpiity  and  honour  was  Attorncy- 
iJeneral  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  .lohn  Horne  'J'ooUe  for  high 
treason  ;  *aiid  he  is  imnioveably  hos¬ 
tile  to  all  innovations  in  the  Catholic 
Laws  or  the  C’riininal  Code.  fc>uch  is 
his  abhorrence  of  change,  that  he 
would  regard  a  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
wliicli  could  befal  this  nation.  This 
noble  Karl  is  a  splendid  instance  of 
successful  ambition.  His  origin  was 
humble,  bis  father  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coal  trade  in  Newcastle. 
It  is  said,  that  when  briefless  at  the 
liar,  he  refusetl  a  Mastership  in 
(fliancery,  preferring  his  uncertain 
l»ros}>ects  to  certain  two  thousand  a- 
year  for  life.  Mr  Pitt  was  his  gooil 
genius.  Sir  .lohn  Scott  had  tasked 
all  his  ingenuity  and  all  his  powers 
of  jKTsuasion  to  get  Mr  Tooke  con¬ 
victed  ;  and  Jlaron  Eldon  argued 
strenuously  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Tbe  noble  Karl  enjoys  the  smiles  of 
the  Court.  In  un}K)litical  questions 
he  is  an  admirable  judge :  he  is  by 
no  means  eloquent  on  any  oi'casion.  . 

Mr  Wethcrrll  next  claims  atten¬ 
tion,  l)oth  on  account  of  his  match¬ 
less  jHJwers,  and  on  account  of  their 
contrasted  fate.  Mr  M’etherell  is 
magnifictntly  elotjuent.  The  feli¬ 
citous  choice  of  his  words,  the  pre¬ 
cise  application  of  his  exprissions, 
ami  the  point  and  spirit  of  his  ar¬ 
rangement,  are  perfectly  C'iceronian. 
His  rank  as  a  lawyer  is  eminent. 
This  distinguished  lawyer  and  ora¬ 
tor  is  a  Tory  in  his  jwlitics.  He 
seems  to  l)e  altogether  Johnsonian, 
save  in  ]>rejmlices  and  absurdities. 
Yet  this  Tory  it  was  who  swept  away, 
with  the  bi'som  of  destruction,  the 
cobwebs  of  high  treason  which  tSir 
JSariuel  Shepherd  and  Sir  Kobert 
liifihnl  had  snun  out  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  ot  Castles,  and  whose  un¬ 
daunted  zeal  for  his  client  neither 
jmlgea  nor  counsel  could  resist.  This 
Tory  it  was  who  demolislied,  with 
gigantic  pow  er,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  fabrications  of  defence  set 
up  for  the  exclusion  of  the  late 
Queen's  name  from  the  liturgy.  His 
tone  and  8]»irit  on  tliat  occasion  were 
classically  manly  and  -commanding. 


Lord  ('astlcreagh  shrunk  beneath 
his  rebuke.  Ask  you  why  this  im¬ 
practicable  assertor  of  true  dignity 
and  honour  is  not  Sir  Charles  AVeth- 
erell,  or,  in  the  near  view,  if  not  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  wool¬ 
sack  ?  The  vivid  intelligence  of  Mr 
^^'ethcrel^s  countenance,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  slovenly  contempt  for 
the  trappings  of  state,  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  a  degree  of  interest 
which  is  inspired  by  no  other  pro¬ 
fessional  man  in  Westminster  Hall, 
always  excepting  Mr  Brougham. 

Sir  John  Leach  is  A^ice-Chanccl- 
lor,  an  office  the  creation  of  which 
he  had  opjmsed  in  the  House  of 
(/ommons,  and  of  which  he  became 

the  second  holder.  AYhen - 

- changed  his  politics,  this  MHiig 

lawyer  changed  his  too.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  foreign  ser¬ 
vices  imputed  to  him  by  Fame  on  a 
late  occasion.  He  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  a  great  lawyer,  and  gives  his 
judgments  wdth  more  luminous  pre¬ 
cision  than  any  judge  on  the  bench, 
unless,  perhaps,  Mr  Justice  Dallas  be 
an  exception.  It  is  true,  many  of 
his  judgments  are  reversed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  more  than  mere  difter- 
ence  of  equitable  opinion  between 
tliese  legal  authorities..  Sir  John  un¬ 
questionably  a.spires  to  the  woolsack  ; 
and  Chancellors  may,  like  husbands, 
reganl  their  successors  with  no  par¬ 
tial  eye.  The  personal  haluts  of  His 
Honour  denote  the  courteous  bache¬ 
lor. 

Mr  Bell  is  the  Ulpian  of  equity. 
He  is  a  short,  thick  gentleman,  lame 
in  his  left  foot,  ami  his  upper  range 
of  teeth  protruding  almost  too  much 
for  his  lips  to  cover.  II  is  elocution 
is  withal  extremely  uncouth.  These 
circumstances  are  w’orthy  of  being 
mentioncHl,  because  they  serve  most 
forcibly  to  illustrate  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  intellectual  industry. 
The  conquests  obtained  by  Demos¬ 
thenes  could  not  be  more  arduous 
than  those  splendiilly  acliieved  by 
Mr  Bell.  No  man  can  be  listened 
to,  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  greater 
attention,  or  more  profound  respect, 
than  tliis  most  learned  lawyer.  His 
opinions  are  oracular,  and  are  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  reversed.  The  same  barris¬ 
ters  plead  in  common  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Vicc-Chanrellor  ; 
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but  Mr  Hell,  probably  from  his  diffi¬ 
culty  of  locomotion,  has  of  lace  con¬ 
fined  his  practice  to  the  Court  of  the 
latter,  i’here  is  an  undisturbable 
good  nature  in  Mr  l>eirs  looks  and 
manners  which  quite  delight  all  who 
approach  him.  ^V"ith  ^wlitics  he 
never  interfered;  but  he  was  the  gal¬ 
lant  counsel  for  Lady  Vane  Tempest's 
marriage  with  Lord  Stuart. 

Mr  Hart  is  a  lawyer  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  very  great  practice.  He  was 
Solicitor-General  to  the  Queen  of 
(ieorge  tlie  Third.  He  is  reputed  a 
Vomjionius  Atticus  in  jwlitics;  easy, 
frieiKlly,  social  with  men  of  all  par- 
lies,  and  as  inflexible  in  mind,  so 
far  as  resfiects  integrity  and  honour, 
as  he  is  in  his  body  when  he  pleads 
his  causes.  He  speaks  with  great 
dignity  and  authority ;  but  his  hands, 
and  indeed  his  muscles,  are  as  quies¬ 
cent  as  those  of  a  stone-statue  used 
for  a  pump,  or  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are,  besides  the  above,  seve¬ 
ral  other  gentlemen  within  the  bar 
whose  talents  and  practice  are  highly 
respectable.  Such,  particularly,  are 
Messrs  Hcald  and  Horne, 

Behind  the  Bar  there  are  many  of 
the  highest  promise,  but  I  shall  not 
presume  to  anticipate  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  his  ]\Iajesty  in  bestowing 
uj)on  them  due  honours. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  mention, 
that  his  Majesty’s  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Robert  Gifford,  transferred  his 
j)ers(m  from  the  King’s  Bench  to  this 
court  on  his  elevation.  This  gentle¬ 
man’s  appearances  at  the  state  trials, 
in  the  King's  Bench,  at  Derby,  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  in  the  House  of 
I’eers,  have  indelibly  recorded  his 
name. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Chancery  without  doing 
homage  to  the  shade  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  This  first  of  lawryers  and 
best  of  men,  who,  by  his  public  in- 
tegnty  and  patriotism,  did  honour  to 
human  nature,  could  not  have  so 
long  frequented  this  court  without 
imparting  much  of  his  own  personal 
authority  to  it.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  never  willingly  gave  judgment 
^thout  the  presence  of  Sir  Samuel. 
Inauspicious  to  our  nation  was  the 
farcer  of  politics  which  excluded 
from  due  authority  in  the  cabinet," 
the  enlightened  wisdom,  the  high 


honour,  and  the  philosophical  hu¬ 
manity  of  this  incorruptible  states¬ 
man. 

Till:  COURT  OF  king’s  BliNCIl. 

The  judges  and  barristers  of  the  se¬ 
veral  Courts  of  Law  are  better  known 
throughout  the  country  than  those 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  who  never 
perambulate  any  circuit,  but  confine 
their  practice  throughout  the  year  to 
their  courts  and  chambers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  judges  of  this  Court  are 
Messrs  Justices  Abbott,  Bay  ley,  Hol- 
royd,  and  Best.  The  two  who  were 
on  the  Northern  circuit,  Messrs  Jus¬ 
tices  Bay  ley  and  Holroyd,  have  been 
so  correctly  descril)cd  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent  in  his  Trip  to  Carlisle, 
that  1  pass  them  over  here. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kin^*s  Bench. — It  is  usual  for  the 
chief  of  this  court  to  be  a  pieer  of  the 
realm.  The  pircsent  chief  is  not  yet 
promotetl  to  that  rank.  It  would, 
p)crhap)s,  have  been  liettcr  for  his 
fame  had  he  been  raised  from  his 
station  at  the  bar  to  his  present  pre¬ 
eminence.  During  the  year  1817, 
IMr  Justice  Abbott  sat  on  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  left,  Mr  Justice  Bayley, 
his  senior,  sitting  on  Lord  Ellcnbo- 
rough’s  right,  as  now  on  CJiief  Jus¬ 
tice  Abbott’s.  In  that  year,  Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Abbott  took  a  verdict  against 
Wooller,  which  was  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  ; 
he  presided  at  the  second  of  Hone’s 
three  successive  trials,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
Brandreth  for  High  Treason.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Mr  Justice  Bayley, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  two  judges 
of  the  Midland  Circuit,  within  which 
Derby  is  situated,  when  the  true  bills 
had  been  found,  was  not  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  trial.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  Mr  Justice  Bayley, 
whose  zeal  for  religion  is  as  ardent 
as  it  is  sincere,  did  not  preside  at  any 
of  Hone’s  trials  for  blasphemous  pa¬ 
rodies.  The  present  Chief  Justice 
may  have  been  conscientiously  and 
absolutely  unbiassed  and  uprignt  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions, 
and  may  have  treated  cases  of  poli¬ 
tical  prosecutions,  in  which  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  credit  of  his  Mgjesty  s 
Ministers  were  most  deeply  involved, 
with  the  same  dispassionate  regard  to 
the  strictest  justice,  as  if  th^y  ha<l 
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been  prosecutions  for  j>otty  larceny  ; 
but  is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  lustre  ot 
a  Chief  .lustice,  and  a  privy-coun¬ 
cillor,  should,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  the  enemies  of  (lovemment,  he  in 
any  degree*  sullied  by  the  subsequent 
patronage  extended  to  him?  Was 
no  man  to  be  found  at  the  bar  fit  to 
be  raised,  at  once,  to  that  high  and 
most  important  office  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  a  man 
of  evident  vigour,  both  of  mind  and 
body ;  but  he  is  not  dignified  in  his 
manner,  or  elegant  in  his  language. 
At  tlie  same  time,  he  is  manfully  free 
from  affectation.  He  is  quite  equal 
to  his  office. 

Mr  Justice  Best  is  well  known  in 
the  character  of  judge.  His  charge 
to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
llurdett  was  a  more  vivid  contrast 
to  Mr  Justice  Baylcy's,  in  the  case 
of  Hunt,  than  w’as  ever  drawn  by 
the  jicncil  of  Sallust.  I'he  Baronet 
address'd  the  jury  for  himself,  in  a 
style  of  ar^ment,  eloquence,  and 
truth,  which  could  be  uninteresting 
only  to  a  cobweb-brained  barrister*^, 
and  unintelligible  only  to  a  Leices¬ 
tershire  jury.  Sophonius  Tigellinus 
could  not,  in  the  reign  of  Calba,  have 
reprobateil  the  vices  and  cruelties  of 
Nero  in  terms  more  ardent  than  were 
used  by  this  learned  Judge,  forget¬ 
ting,  or  perhaps  not  understanding, 
the  observation  of  the  Satirist,  which 
Sir  Francis  Bunlett  had  quoted  with 
his  usual  classical  point : 

— NuUi  gravis  cst  pcrcusnu  Achillos. 

The  same  learned  judge  may  have 
bwn  legally  correct  in  Guildhall,  in 
bis  fines  for  expressions  uttered  by  a 
desperate  defendant,  and  in  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  language  notoriously  used  hy 
a  late  speaker  within  the  walls  of  the 
House ^of  Commons ;  but  such  legal 
con^tness  can  find  but  few  admirers. 
Tliis  learned  person  had  great  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  Bar  as  Sergeant  Best.  He 
was  skilful,  eloquent,  and  good-tem- 
fiereil.  It  may  not  perha^is  be  known 

*  A  liarristcr  of  the  Midland  Circuit, 
was  heard  to  say  as  he  was  leaving  court, 
that  if  such  was  the  eloquence  of  Parlia- 
iiK'nt,  he  should  never  wish  to  hear  it. 
His  name  is  mcrdfullj  withheld*  though, 
to  a  man  obscure,  that  mercy  is  smalL 
Taste  is  generic. 

Qui  non  edit,  »mrl  tua  csmiina,|MffTi. 
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among  you  that  he  is  lame,  and  that 
he  had  been  a  zealous  Wliig. 

Mr  Scarlett  is  indisputably  the 
first  lawyer  now  living.  His  legal 
practice,  and  his  personal  authority, 
are  as  distinguished  in  London  as  in 
Carlisle.  In  adilressing  a  jury,  no 
man  ever  surpassed  him.  The  co¬ 
piousness,  elegance,  and  decision 
of  his  language,  gratify  the  most 
fastidious  taste,  while  they  interest, 
and,  if  possible,  convince  the  com¬ 
monest  jury.  Happily  for  his  own 
fame,  as  well  as  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  all  admirers  of  forensic  elo¬ 
quence,  Mr  Scarlett’s  temper  is  not 
unmovcahle  as  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
w  hen  he  is  but  a  little  in  commotion, 
the  words  of  his  mouth  are  fluent, 
pat,  and  powerful,  as  the  Lyrics  of 
Horace.  Mr  Scarlett’s  adjourned 
sixjeches  on  the  law  of  libel,  in  the 
application  of  a  new  trial  for  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  were  splendid  dis¬ 
plays  of  baming,  eloquence,  and 
judgment  His  encounter  with  Cob- 
bett,  on  the  prosecution  of  White,  was 
like  the  grapplings  of  Hercules  wdth 
the  Lcrncan  llydra.  Mr  Brougham, 
in  the  case  of  Cleary,  had  but 
scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  His 
magnanimous  detemination  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  a  resentment 
which  his  lofty  mind  was  incapable 
of  feeling  for  the  personal  ribaldry  of 
Cobbett,  and  perhaps  some  respect¬ 
ful  wonderment  at  the  great,  though 
abused  pow’er  of  the  Radical  Cerbe¬ 
rus,  )ia(i  softened  down  his  opening 
against  Cobbett  into  a  most  temper-* 
ate  statement  of  lus  case.  Cobl^tt, 
in  his  defence,  took  the  most  unlimit¬ 
ed  license  of  personal  scurrility,  and 
adroitly  declined  to  give  any  evi¬ 
dence,  tiius  depriving  his  awful  an¬ 
tagonist  of  the  right  of  reply.  Mr 
Scarlett,  aware  of  the  versatility  of 
his  man,  crushed  him  at  once.  The 
dissection  of  the  fickle,  greedy, 
and  fell  impostor  of  the  Gentile, 
was  complete  and  decisive.  Mr 
Scarlett  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william’s  interest.  He  took  his  seat 
with  a  weight  of  character  which 
perhaps  no  member  ever  brought 
into  mat  Houae.  He  had  achieved 
his  own  greatness  by  the  exercise  ef 
extraordinary  talents,  and  came  into 
parliament,  not  to  wriggle  himself 
into  notice  and  consideration  by  sub- 
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btnient  dexterity,  but  to  give  the 
l)cnefit  of  his  experience,  and  the 
authority  of  his  character,  t6  the 
jzreat  council  of  the  nation.  His  first 
s})eech  was  extremely  fortunate.  The 
arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  after 
Queen  Charlotte's  death,  was  the 
subject  of  debate.  The  ^ght  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mr  Robert  Peel,  with  the 
chilling  November  flash  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  genius,  had  preached 
with  signal  pathos,  and  amid  cxtatic 
cheers,  from  the  preamble  of  the  act 
which  settled  the  civil  list  of  George 
the  Third,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  The  expressions  of  affection, 
confidence,  and  liberality,  which 
abounded  in  that  preamble,  the  pa¬ 
thetic  orator  imputed  to  the  personal 
endearments  of  nis  Majesty.  Would 
the  House,  with  sacrilegious  hand, 
take  from  the  aged,  blind,  and  de¬ 
ranged  monarch,  what,  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  youth,  he  had  received 
from  a  devoted  parliament.^  Mr 
Scarlett  took  tlie  same  preamble  for 
his  text,  but  it  was  tne  preamble 
to  the  act  of  settlement  on  George 
the  Second,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  totidem  verbis  to  the  first  of 
(ieorge  tlie  Third*  Infinite  was  the 
mirth  excited  by  the  lawyer's  wicked 

rxly  upon  the  sermon  of  the  would- 
Pitt.  Yet  Mr  Scarlett  is  not  the 
elomient  and  commanding  senator. 
He  nas  had  too  much  experience  of 
truth,  fact,  and  investigation,  to  be 
an  enthusiast :  he  has  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  address  the  monumen¬ 
tal  fixtures  on  the  bench,  and  the 
sworn  duodecimos  in  the  box,  to 
launch  into  the  vivid  declamation,  or 
rise  into  the  stormy  ^neralities  of 
real  eloquence.  The  thoroughly  dis¬ 
ciplined  habits  of  thought  and  speech 
which  form  the  proudest  distinction 
at  the  Bar,  are  utterly^  inconsistent 
with  the  free,  impetuous  oratory  of 
the  ^nate.  Mr  Scarlett  is  haughty 
m  his  personal  feelings,  and  aristo- 
cratical  in  his  political  principles. 

Sir  John  Copley  is  nis  Majesty's 
Solicitor-General.  He  is  a  gentle- 
njanof  g^t  accomplishments,  and 
of  most  imposing  eloquence.  His 
address  to  the  jury  in  the  prosecu- 
Uon  of  Watson  for  high  treason,  was 
oppressive  beyond  any  effort  of  the 
Kind,  siiwe  £rskine  was  the  pride  of 
the  English  Bar.  Ministers  felt  its 
power,  and  gave  Sergeant  Copley  his 
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price.  At  Derby,  he  was  enlisted  by 
the  crown,  and  he  has  since  boon  ap¬ 
pointed,  successively.  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  and  Solicitor-General.  His 
father,  .a  native  of  America,  and  a 
miniature-painter  of  considerable  re¬ 
pute,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  popu¬ 
lar  politics.  'The  son  imbibed  the 
principles  of  his  father,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  liberal  views  by  Mr  Den¬ 
man,  whose  pupil  he  became.  .'The 
profitable  change  in  the  learned  Ser¬ 
geant's  politics  natiirally  called  forth 
great  and  pointed  abuse  from  the 
forsaken  party.  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  his 
Majesty's  Solicitor -General  cannot 
be  an  able  lawyer,  aye,  and  a  man 
of  worth,  because  he  preferred  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  palaces  of  Liveriiool,  to 
being  a  door-keeper  in  the  tents  of 
Grey.  It  is  to  presumed,  that  he 
perceived  no  difference  between  the 
principles  of  the  great  Parties  in  the 
State,  which  involved  either  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  public,  or  the  honour  of 
an  individual.  Now%  although  there 
should  be  such  a  diff'erence,  yet  if  he 
perceived  it  not,  it  was  to  him  as  not 
existing.  The  raw  material,  there¬ 
fore,  of  his  political  conscience  he  had 
the  power,  and  perhaps  the  right, 
of  fabricating  to  tnc  best  advantage. 
Olim  truncus  cram  ficulnus,  inutile  lig¬ 
num  ; 

Cum  faber  inCertus  scamnum,  faccrctnc 
Priapum, 

Maluit  esse  Deum.  Dcus  indc  ego,  fu-  ^ 
rum,  aviumque 
Maxima  formido. 

Serjeant  Copley  had  very  respectable 
practice  in  the  Court  of  Common 
I’leas,  and  throughout  the  Midland 
Circuit,  before  he  became  the  terror 
of  traitors  and  light-winge^  libels. 
His  speeches  at  the  trials  of  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  crew  were  able  and 
eloquent.  In  the  inauspicious  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Queen,  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  sustained  and  graceful, 
perliaps  approaching  to  the  insidious. 
In  evU  hour  this  able  and  eloquent 
lawyer  was  tempted  to  try  his  lance 
against  Mr  Brougham.  It  was  on 
occasion  of  the  argument  respecting 
the  pennission  to  her  Majesty's  coun¬ 
sel  to  resume  their  cross-examina¬ 
tions,  at  such  intervals  as  they  might 
feel  necessary.  Tlie  necessity  of 
this  pennission  was  argued  by  Mr 
Brougham;  on  the  ground  that  a  list 
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of  witnesses,  ami  a  sjKcification  of 
time  and  place,  had  been  refused. 
He  urped,  that  such  a  list  and  such  a 
specification  had  never  been  refused 
in  any  private  suit  between  A.  and  11. 
The  King’s  Attorney-Cieneral  cited 
the  case  of  the  Duc1k*s8  of  Norfolk 
in  1 685,  as  an  instance  in  which  tliey 
were  refused.  The  Solicitor-fiene- 
ral,  Mr  Sergeant  Copley,  thus  began 
on  the  same  side :  **  The  learned 
Attomey-Cieneral  of  the  Queen  has 
staUnl,  that  in  every  case  the  party 
accuseil  is  entitled  to  a  specification 
of  time  and  place.  In  presence  of 
almost  all  the  law  in  the  land,  1  deny 
that  there  is  any  such  rule.  Hut 
the  leanutl  counsel  on  the  other  side 
introduct's  every  thing  founded  or 
unfoundetl,  in  order  to  make  out,  if 
jx'ssible,  sometliing  like  a  plausible 
ease  before  tlie  House.  After  these 
mis-statements  by  the  Queen’s  At- 
torney-fJcneral,  in  which,  however, 
lie  is  not  sui)ported  by  his  learned 
coadjutor,  your  Lordsldps  will  know 
in  future  what  reliance  to  place  on 
assertions  from  that  quarter.^’  This 
was  hardly  fair  dealing,  'fhe  coad¬ 
jutor  had  been  the  learned  Solicitor’s 
master  in  the  law,  but  it  was  very 
invidious  to  compliment  him  at  the 
expcncc  of  his  leader.  A\’cll,  Mr 
Hrougham  had  a  right  to  reply,  and 
thus  he  replied : 

“  'I'hc  (  ounsel  on  the  other  side 
are  very  sharp,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  be  accurate  as  well  as 
sharp.  The  Attorney-iieneral  has 
fallen  into  an  error,  though  he  is  ac- 
com|>anied  and  aided  by  the  Solici- 
lor-Cencral,  who  generally  sjxaks 
with  great  contempt  of  every  body 
but  himself  and  your  Lordships.  I 
make  this  exception,  because  the  So- 
liciteir-ttcneral  has  be^n  pleased  to 
bestow  his  high  commendation  ujxin 
your  Ix)nl8hii>s.  In  tlie  exce*ss  of  his 
approbation,  he  has  admittexl  that 
yoiu-  Lordships,  though  not  lawyers, 
have  put  some  questions  to  witnesse's 
in  a  form  sufficiently  judicious.  (  This 
mUturtiUtf  culled  forth  cries  of  **  Or- 
der'*)  1  am  merely  reixating  what 
was  said  by  my  learned  friend,  who 
was  not  inUrruptenl  while  expressing 
his  satisfactory  approbation.  It  was  a 
tribuU'  from  one  who  fills  the  high 
office  of  the  King’s  iSolicitor-Gcnc- 
ral ;  it  is  of  considerable  value,  and 
I  trust  it  has  Ikh-'U  rcceivctl  bv  the 


House  with  becoming  gratitude.  Let 
it  be  recollccU'd,  that  this  came  from 
theSolicitor-Cieneral,  the  only  lawyer, 
at  least  tlie  only  accomplished  lawyer, 
of  the  profession,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  who,  by  the 
bye,  monopolize  this  opinion,  as  he 
does  the  knowledge  of  tiie  law.  The 
Solicitor-Cieneral  has,  too,  a  most  able 
coadjutor;  and  between  them  both  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  have  e!xclusive 
iwsscssion  of  all  the  law,  all  the  wis¬ 
dom,  all  the  talent,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
complishments  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  In  truth,  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  have  only  one  or  two  books  to 
which  they  refer,  and  wdiich  they 
hold  up  as  a  screen  against  the  dcs- 
jK'rate  severity  of  the  attack  just 
made  upon  them.  Much  has  been 
said  regarding  the  Duchess  of  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  but,  while  my  learned  friends, 
relying  on  their  own  resources,  only 
furnish  themselves  with  Cobbett’s 
State  Trials,  1  and  the  Queen’s  So¬ 
licitor-General  have  been  obliged  to 
provide  ourselves  with  the  original 
journals  of  the  House.  Hy  them  1 
prove,  that  a  list  of  witnesses,  and 
the  fullest  s^KJcification  of  time  and 
place,  were  allow'ed  to  the  Duchess. 
Therefore,  I  say,  with  all  possible 
humility  and  deference  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  self-complacency  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  (with  whom  I  am  far  in¬ 
deed  from  putting  myself  in  compe¬ 
tition,  for  all  that  1  have  acquired 
has  come  rather  by  the  grace  of  God 
than  by  any  industry  or  merit  of  my 
ow’n),  that  the  case  completely  bears 
me  out  in  all  the  observations  1  have 
made.”  The  Attorney-General  in¬ 
terrupted  :  “  The  charges  against 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  only  included 
a  iK'riod  of  five  months,  and  not  of 
five  years.”  ]\Ir  Hrougham  resumed : 

“  Tlie  Attorney-General  is  again  in 
enor.  The  specification  extended 
from  January  1685  to  August  1691. 

So  much  for  the  Attorney-General.  N 
1  feel  infinitely  more  aw^e  in  ap¬ 
proaching  his  most  learned  coadju¬ 
tor,  because  I  know  his  habit  always 
is  to  tell  his  opponcnt,when  he  touches 
him  near — ‘  Go  away.  Sir,  you  arc 
no  lawyer  ;  you  can  be  no  lawryer ; 
you  are  only  the  Queen's  Attorney- 
General,  but  1  am  the  King’s  Solici- 
tor-GcUvral ;  therefore,  I  am  a  law’yer, 
and  a  most  accomplisbctl  lawyer !' 
'fhat  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  dis- 
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pute  or  traverse,  and  that  alone  is 
enough  to  deter  me  from  attempting 
to  grapple  with  any  of  the  arguments 
aJducal.  I  feel  a  conscious  infe¬ 
riority.  1  am  aware  that  1  am  far 
below  the  King’s  Solicitor-General 
in  rank  and  in  knowletlge.  He  in- 
dml  may  say,  that  he  is  only  *  a  little 
b>wer  than  the  angels,’  and  a  very 
little  it  is,  if  his  own  opinion  is  to  be 
taken.  The  wonder  is,  that,  with  all 
his  learning  and  greatness,  he  can 
condescend  to  mis-state  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  against  him.  1  feel  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  great  man 
of  whom  1  am*  speaking ;  nothing 
I  can  say  can  add  one  leaf  to  the 
wreath  of  laurel  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained;  notliing  I  can  advance  can 
give  one  more  spark  to  the  glory 
which  he  and  his  powerful  coadjutor 
have  l)cen  daily  increasing  during  this 
investigation,  and  before  the  patrons 
of  this  bill,  to  whom  they  are  in- 
<lcbted  for  their  well-merited  profes¬ 
sional  promotion.  Prop'io  marie 
they  have  acquired  immortal  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  melancholy  it  is  to  reflect, 
that  even  these  men,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  and  exalted  of  their  species, 
have  still  some  taint  of  our  common 
nature.  They  have  not  only  mis¬ 
stated  arguments,  but  they  have  sub¬ 
stituted  one  for  another.  *  *  ♦ 

I'he  rule  of  law,  and  the  ordinary 
merciful  presumption  of  Judges,  is, 
that  it  is  lA^tter  that  ten  guilty  should 
I  sca})e  than  one  innocent  should  suf¬ 
fer;  but  now  it  is  to  be  reversed,  at 
the  instance  of  these  tw  o  sages  of  the 
l^rofession ;  and  ten  innocent  are  to 
be  ])unished,  that  one  guilty  may  not 
escape.” 

Surely  no  ajwlogy  is  necessary  for 
this  inimitable,  incomparable  retort. 
Ileplorable  must  be  the  party  bias  of 
him  who  will  not  admit  that  the  hap¬ 
piest  retorts  of  Demosthenes  or  Ci¬ 
cero  never  rose  to  this  richness  of 
sarcasm,  pungency  of  banter,  and 
perfect  revelry  of  unsparing  and  un¬ 
wasted  derision.  The  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral  can  never  recollect  it  even  on 
the  woolsack,  (and  worse  men  have 
reached  that  eminence)  writhout  feel¬ 
ing  the  iron  reach  his  soul.  It  is  a* 
memorable  warning,  not  to  mistake 
superior  rank  for  superior  talent,  or 
not  to  supp(^  a, man  ignorant  of  law 
who  is  a  universal  scholar  and  a  jk)- 
pular  orator. 


.  Mr  Denman  is  now,  as  well  as  Mr 
Brougham,  thrust  back  behind  the 
Bar.  Is  this  as  it  should  bc.^  Does 
it  smack  of  liberal,  manly  feelings  iii 
tlie  distribution  of  silk  gowuis  ?  Mr 
Denman’s  person  is  Ciceronian,  but 
his  manner  is  deplorably  unenergetic. 
He  is  reputenl  a  most  reswctable  law*- 
yer,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  is  a  good  man.  Bonum  ri- 
rumjucile  credos,  magnum  libenter. 
You  cannot  hear  him,  without  la¬ 
menting  the  absence  of  the  fire, 
spirit,  vis  vivida,  which  would  make 
him  a  second  C’hatham.  Mr  W7/- 
liams  is  the  Jeffrey  of  England ;  acute, 
argumentative,  persuasive.  The  plea¬ 
santry  and  good-humour  of  this  pe¬ 
netrating  lawyer  make  him  univer¬ 
sally  l)eloved.  il/r  Broughatn,  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  will 
more  naturally  claim  attention  in  his 
scat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

.  This  Court  can  receive  no  Pleas  of 
the  Crown.  Its  powder  is  limited  to 
civil  actions.  No  motion  can  be 
made  but  by  a  Sergeant,  and  Ser¬ 
geants  almost  constitute  its  bar. 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Dallas  is  in¬ 
comparably  the  most  eloquent  judge 
on  tile  English  bench.  ( )n  all  sub¬ 
jects  his  language  is  elegant,  appro¬ 
priate,  luminous.  This  of  course  is 
reason  sufficient  for  considering  him 
an  ordinary  law^yer.  Yet  his  supe¬ 
rior  acquaintance  with  commercial 
law  is  admitted.  He  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  encounter  the  blasting  in¬ 
dignation  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Being  one  of  the 
Crown- Lawyers,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  something  in  defence  of 
Lord  Advocate  Hope,  w'hen  Mr 
"W' hitebread  had  brought  some  ener¬ 
getic  measures  of  his  before  Parlia-. 
ment.  Mr  Fox,  with  the  lightning 
of  Omnipotence,  assailed  the  English; 
lawyer.  Mr  Justice  Dallas  was  one 
of  the  commission  at  Derby  in  1817. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  as  chief  of  the  court.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  good  -  natured  and 
amiable  man. 

Mr  Justice  Richardson,  the  last 
who  was  raised  to  this  bench,  had 
been  an  eminent  special  pleader,  and 
had  great  piactice  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  He  is  an  able  and  upright 
judge. 
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J/r  Si-rgenut  Lfus  is,  in  many  re- 
ipecu,  the  glory  of  the  ihiglish  Bar  ; 
aloof  from  party,  and  impracticable 
by  any  political  motives.  I'he  grace¬ 
ful  dignity  of  his  personal  deport¬ 
ment  was  never  equalled  but  by  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Kotnilly.  His  legal 
skill  renders  him  the  refuge  of  dis¬ 
tressed  litigants.  His  eloquence  is 
rcndere<l  powerful  by  every  oratorical 
accomplishment,  and  almost  danger¬ 
ous  by  his  personal  authority*  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Lord  Kllenborough,  for  whom  he 
once  acted  as  judge  on  the  Home 
Circuit  with  unbounded  eclat.  His 
l^ordship  in  his  will  constituted  him 
absolute  umpire  in  all  disputes  re- 
npecting  his  testamentary  intentions. 
He  would  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  succeeding  him  as  Chief  Justice 
of  England  ;  ho  refused  any  inferior 
apiH)intnient.  He  is  a  friend  to  free¬ 
dom  in  every  legitimate  sense  of  that 
favourite  word  ;  but,  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  he  is  unreservedly  at- 
taclictl.  M'hen  presiding  as  judge 
at  the  trial  of  Hussey  for  murder,  he 
obsc'rved  a  poor  old  man  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  note^  while  wedged  in 
among  the  crowd.  The  humane  and 
enlightened  judge  stopt  the  trial  till 
the  reporter  was  accommodated  in  a 
situation  more  httiKl  to  his  imiK)rt- 
ant  and  arduous  office. 

Mr  Sergeant  Vaughan  was  At- 
torney-lieiieral  for  the  Queen  of 
George  111.,  and  conducted  the  pro¬ 
secutions  against  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  being  recorder  of  Leicester.  He 
is  a  very  large,  rough-looking,  good- 
natnred  gentleman.  His  eloquence 
is  bold  and  slovenly,  and  bis  acquain¬ 
tance  with  law  extensive  and  ready. 
In  private  life  he  is  rcputwl  generous 
and  profuse,  to  a  degree  that  occa¬ 
sionally  causes  inconvenience. 

Mr  Serf^ant  IiU)ssrU  is  the  Re- 
fonner  of  Geneva,  or  a  Scottish  Co¬ 
venanter,  descended  from  the  wall  of 
sonie  antient  library,  to  plead  fur  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  lugubrious  tone,  and  with  a 
ftxrtl  solemnity  of  face,  which  might 
well  become  the  bcwailer  of  human 
fully  and  suffering.  He  is  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  respectability,  am!  of 
great  practice. 

rOl’RT  or  EXCHEQUER. 

I'nlike  your  Scottish  Court  of  the 
•aine  name,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 


in  England,  besules  revenue  cases, 
tries  civil  actions  as  wxll  as  the  other 
courts.  It  also  embraces  considera¬ 
tions  of  equity  in  common  with  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  and  hence  issues 
are  often  sent  from  the  former  as 
well  as  tlie  latter,  to  be  tried  at  Nisi 
Prius.  These  are  the  first  words  of 
the  statute  which  authorizes  jury- 
trials  after  term,  when  almost  all 
jury- trials  take  place,  the  terms  being 
wholly  occupied  by  motions  and  ar¬ 
guments  before  all  the  judges  of  each 
court.  At  Nisi  Prius  only  one  judge 
presides. 

Mr  Chief  Baron  Richards  was  a 
Chancery  lawyer,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  Lord  Chancellors  special^ friend 
and  desired  successor.  He  presided 
as  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  occasion  of  his  Lordship's  confine¬ 
ment  with  the  gout. 

Mr  Baron  Graham  is  highly  re¬ 
spected.  He  is  tall  and  slender  in 
•  his  person,  takes  quantities  of  snuff, 
which  must  benefit  the  revenue,  and 
w'alks  on  tiptoe,  with  fingers  gaily 
extended.  He  might  give  his  portrait 
for  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  in  an 
embellished  edition  of  'NV’averley. 

Mr  Baron  Wood  has  a  marked 
voluminous  face,  of  the  order  of  Dr 
Johnson’s,  and  your  late  Lord  New¬ 
ton's.  He  is  impracticable  against 
all  temptations.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  disappointeil  of  the  chiefship. 

Mr  Baron  Garrow  was  not  long 
since  Attorney- General.  He  was 
unequalled  and  inimitable  in  the 
difficult  art  of  cross-examination. 
The  most  respectable  appearance, 
tile  most  imposing  manner,  the  veriest 
apparent  candour  and  sincerity,  when 
cloaking  falsehood  or  deceit,  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  magical  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Garrow,  and  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  persons  and  facts  W’as  made 
manifest  to  all.  Yet  this  incompa¬ 
rable  sifter  of  truth  was  imposed  on 
as  judge  in  Staftbrd,  and  left  for  exe¬ 
cution  two  innocent  soldiers.  They 
were  rescued-  almost  by  miracle. 

In  life’s  best  scenes,  what  prodigies  sur- 
lu-iae, 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 

THE  CIRCUITS. 

London  and  W estminster  are  bless¬ 
ed  with  ready  law.  All  the  criminal 
business  within  the  county  isi  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  including  the  metropoli*^  is 
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(lisi>osc(l  of  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  proceedings. — Of  the  London  Press 
the  sessions  are  held  eight  times  in  shall  be  my  next  communication, 
the  year.  After  every  term  there  Cornicula. 

are  sittings  at  i\7.9i  Prius,  in  the 

(Juihlhall  for  the  City,  and  in  West-  the  literary  legacy. 

minster  for  Westminster  and  Mid-  Xo.  II. 

dlesex,  both  of  the  Court  of  King's  me  editor, 

Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  special 
rieas.  For  every  other  county  in  care  of  my  good  friend  Mr  Monreath, 
Fngland  there  are  two  annual  cir-  in  causing  the  contents  of  my  Legacy 
cuits,  one  in  spring,  the^  other  in  Hamper  to  be  fully  and  fairly  speci- 
siimmcr.  In  spring  one  judge  ge-  fied  in  the  way-bill  of  Sampson  Ilack- 
nerally  does  the  business  of  each  of  stick,  the  Carlisle  carrier,  and  paying 
the  minor  circuits.  In  summer  two  down  a  handsome  premium  for  its 
judges  go  each  of  six  circuits,  the  safe  deliverance,  the  whole  affair 
Northern,  Western,  Midland,  Nor-  soon  became  town-talk,  and  I  have 
folk,  Oxford,  and  Home  Circuit,  positively  been  waited  upon  by  at 
M  ules  has  its  own  Circuits,  and  in  least  three  dozen  cheesemongers, 
one  of  them  the  Chief  Justice  of  and  the  like  number  of  tobacconists, 
Chester  presides.  All  the  barristers,  humbly  proposing  to  publish  Uncle's 
excepting  those  of  Chancery,  are  dis-  works  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per 
trihutcxl  among  the  Circuits.  They  pound  Dutch  weight :  a  spirited  little 
con  tinue  permanently  attached  to  the  fellow  from' Cripplegate  actually  went 
same  Circuit*.  See  the  hive  of  W est-  the  length  of  fourpence  farthing, 
minster  Hall  broken  up,  and  con-  Na,  na,  gentlemen,"  quoth  I, we 
template  tlie  eager  flight  of  six  good-  Scots  folk  gie  *  our  fish  guts  to  our 
ly  companies  to  their  several  places  aih  sea~maws* "  In  like  manner  did 
of  prey.  Y et  it  is  not  directly  that  I  withstand  the  pressing  importuni- 
tliey  occasion  plunder  and  distress,  ties  of  aunty  Kircuddie,  relict  of  the 
'J’he  country  attornies  are  the  pests  late  Timothy  Kircuddie,  Esq.  of  that 
wlio  infest  with  litigation  the  pas-  Ilk.  Sam,’^' q^uoth  she,  “thou'sabit 
sionatc,  the  simple,  and  the  inju-  spunkiechieldie,  and  Widow  M 'Cud- 
red.  Fainful  to  the  reflecting  must  dium  has  just  bespoke  a  fashionable 
Ik'  the  consideration  of  the  sources  of  full  dress  o'  second  mourning.  Monie 
their  wealth  and  honour.  Yet  tlie  a  braw  beuk  did  her  gudeman  pub- 
deepest  demand  for  your  commiscra-  lish  in  his  time,  and  nae  doubt  the 
tion,  is  by  the  briefless  many  who  sit  widow  kens  fou  brawly  whafs  what» 
silent  at  home,  and  who  wander  Ye  understand  me,  Sam.  Supposing 
abroad  to  show  their  wigs  as  invita-  we  should  take  a  step  the  length  o' 
tions  for  employment.  There  are  Patemoster-row,  and  see  what  can  be 
not  many  situations  in  life  less  en-  done  anent  matching  Clabriel’s  manu- 
viable.  In  both  respects  the  Court  scripts  wi’  the  widow's  jointure." 
of  C.'hancery  has  advantages.  •  The  " O aunty,  aunty,"  quoth  I,  "lead 
barristers  expose  not  their  anxious  us  not  into  temptation.  God  knows, 
and  idle  faces  in  the  provincial  tOMms,  I  hae  been  often  enough  crossed  in 
and  they  all  occasionally  get  some  love  already,  and  thae  Cockney  Pub- 
words  to  say  to  my  Lord  or  to  his  lishers,  ye  ken,  are  unco  kittle  cattle 
Honour.  The  sources  of  wealth  here,  to  deal  wi' — Besides,”  continued  I, 
|oo,  are  less  offensive  to  delicate  feel-  "  another  post  may  bring  gude  tidings 
It  is  only  great  wealth,  ge-  frae  Auld  Ileckie."  Tiie  woids,  Mr 
n^ally  speaking,  that  comes  into  Editor,  had  scarcely  passed  from  my 
Chancery.  Even  the  brankruptcies  lips,  when  tlie  postman  arrivetl,  and 
that  are  litigated  tliere  are  rich,  and  your  very  kind  letter  put  an  end  to 
the  creditors  are  opulent.  But  here  all  further  altercation.  "  Ayey  aye, 
no  scope  for  eloquence  can  be  found,  lad,”  quoth  aunty,  patting  your  sig- 
ilere  no  witness  excites  your  in-  -nature  with  her  fore-finger,  "  the 
genuity,  no  jury  invites  your  de-  Hamper's  thine,  and*  the  fullness 
clamation.  'Tib  all  tea-table  talk  thereof.”  So  no  more  at  present 
and  individual  authority.  The  Courts  from,  dear  Sir,  your's  very  truly, 

^  ®re  greatly  improved  and  be-  -  Samuel  Killigteew. 

Rented  by  the  publicity  given  to  their  Londoiiy  182?.  * 
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Tin;  niunr  or  nAi.AriiAS. 

(  Conituucth) 

Our  Letter  G<ic^  o*  lialy  rhyme. 

Sat  up  at  the  lioord  head, 

And  a’  he  said  was  thought  a  crime 
To  cimtradict  indeed. 

I’or  in  Clark-lear  he  was  right  prime. 
And  rouM  Iwiith  write  and  read,  &c. 

Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green. 

In  clothing  the  sequel  of  this 
very  interesting  memoir  with  suit¬ 
able  raiment,  1  have  some  thoughts 
of  making  free  with  the  style  of  some 
of  our  best  historians ;  but  which  of 
the  three  worthies  to  clap  my  thumb 
on — Sinollet,  Fielding,  or  De  Foe,  I 
really  know  not,  though  I  must  needs 
confess  that  Ilan  is  the  favourite. 
An/ti  langityne  keeps  such  a  jwwer- 
ful  hold  of  iny  heart,  that  even  the 
aftecting  narrative  of  Old  Mortality 
himself  will  never  supplant  the  re¬ 
collection  of  what  I  felt  when  fol¬ 
lowing  the  gallant  Cn/jw  through 
his  many  perils,  nor  the  pathetic  elo¬ 
quence  oiJeanie  Deans,  in  the  august 
presence  of  Majesty,  dowse  the  glim 
of  that  fiq>ecial  passage  commemora¬ 
ting  the  great  deliverance  of  poor 
Friday  from  the  very  jaws  of  feroci¬ 
ous.  cannibals.  It  clings  to  my  me¬ 
mory  witJi  the  iiatcrnal  command, 
close  that  pack  o’  lies  this  pre¬ 
cious  moment,  or  I’ll  beck  the  fire 
wi’  its  profanity.  Ileally,  gudeinan, 
the  laddie  must  be  taken  seriously 
tlurough  hands.  He  sits  th^  whole 
blessed  forenight  poring  owrc  a  pro¬ 
fane  l)cuk,  and  kens  no  more  o*  his 
caratchis  than  our  dun  cow.”  Not 
choosing  to  abide  the  visitation  of 
maternal  displeasure,  1  used  very  pru¬ 
dently  to  decamp  witli  my  dear  author 
to  a  cunning  nook,  and  there  learn 
him  by  heart — for  tlie  bread  eaten  in 
secret  is  pleasant. — But  to  return  to 
Dan’s  apparel.  1  can  perceive  no 
more  shame  in  adopting  the  style  of 
a  deceased  author,  than  in  wearing  a 
garment  spim  from  the  fleece  of  a 
departed  hill-wedder.  Many  a  secret 
song  is  composed  to  the  self-same 
tunc,  and  sung,  too,  in  our  politest 
circles,  without  even  a  titter  of  dis¬ 
approbation  ;  and  though  unman¬ 
nerly  critics  may  bedaub  the  wnght 
who  presumes  to  commit  what  they 
are  tde^l  to  call  a  literan/  ires- 
j^iss,  with  the  unseemly  appellation 


of  shabby  fellow,  yet  will  I  not  sul’- 
fer  the  epithet  to  lower  his  character 
a  single  inch  in  the  scale  of  my  esti¬ 
mation  ; — on  the  contrary,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  salute  him  in  the  market¬ 
place.  But  lest  these  gentlemen 
should  happen  to  take  it  into  their 
noddles,  that  this  same  digression  is 
a  mere  fill-the- field,  a  clumsy  apology 
on  my  part  for  the  lack  of  originali¬ 
ty — in  order,  therefore,  to  undeceive 
their  worships  with  all  convenient 
speed,  1  do  hereby  waive  my  com- 
vion  right  to  Dan’s  raiment,  and  beg 
leave  to  choose  unto  myself  a  style 
and  manner  of  my  own  in  ambling 
over  these  few  pages — a  something  in 
the  nature  of  wliat  our  modern  bloods 
denominate  a  Steeple  Race,  where  a 
couple  of  jackadandies  mount  their 
steeds,  and  dash  away  over  hedge  and 
ditch  for  a  rump  and  dozen,  regard¬ 
less  of  neck  and  leg — ^a  motle  of  can¬ 
tering  over  foolscap  so  peculiarly 
ap*ccable,  by  the  bye,  that  I  shall 
e  en  saddle  my  gelding  and  be  off 
without  farther  clishmaclaver. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
reader  is  already  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  infonnation  to  satisfy  his  con¬ 
science  as  to  the  respectability  of  the 
bride  and  her  wortny  kindred,  and 
that  he  is  now  most  anxious  to  have 
a  squint  at  the  young  gentleman 
whose  natal  star  twinkled  so  very 
propitiously.  I  shall,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  wonted  brevity,  and 
satisfy  him  in  that  particular  to  his 
heart  s  content. 

Know,  then,  my  gentle  reader,  that 
all  letters  addressed  to  the  sprua' 
individual  in  question  w'ere  directe<l 
thus :  “  Mr  Gavin  Gotvkspiiile, 
schoolmaster,  Balachan.”  When  pa¬ 
rents  and  guardians  felt  dispose<l  to 
overhaul  the  literary  acquirements 
of  their  respective  little  ones,  he  was 
usually  denominated  ‘‘  the  Mais- 
ter,*’  but,  in  common  conversation, 
plain  (^vin;**  and  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  strain  of  wicked  humour  pre¬ 
vailed,  at  kirns  and  other  convivial 
meetings,  the  uncouth  appellation  of 
“  Dofninic  Shanchleshins^’  supersed- 
^  all  his  other  titles.  Most  will¬ 
ingly  would  I  have  declined  put¬ 
ting  the  shameful  nickname  on  re¬ 
cord,  because  it  lays  bare  an  ugly 
feature  in  the  human  character  that 
had  much  better  remain  incog.,  and 
also  tends  to  lessen  our  respect  for 
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that  amiable  copy-line,  **  deride  not  expressed  herself  in  the  figurative 
iiiHrmity.”  But  my  fidelity  as  a  language  of  prophecy,  and  finally 
biographer  might  happen  to  be  call-  procceileil  to  establish  her  character 
cd  m  question,  ami  therefore  do  1  as  a  sfxzewife,  by  gradually  dispen- 
notice  the  epithet,  tliough  sore  against  sing  with  the  faculties  of  speech  and 
my  will,  riie  poor  fellow’s  limbs  hearing ;  the  cannie  carline  being 
were  shauchlcd  by  a  cruel  mishap  well  aware  that  supernatural  know- 
that  bcfcl  him  in  early  life,  a  cir-  leilge,  in  the  opinion  of*  our  goo«l- 
cunistance  that  entitles  him  to  our  natured  peasantry,  is  usually  adr 
coiumiseration.  ministered  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 

,  ,  ,  ,  and  also,  that  whenever  one  or  more 

j of  our  faculties  arc  benumbed,  the  rc- 
And  Ceres  ;iivcs  the  schools  their  play,  . ,  ^  ^ 

®  siduc  neccssanly  become  more  robust. 

little  Gavin  w’as  enjoying  his  vacance  Upon  these  established  principles 

hi  a  manner  that  perfectly  corres-  did  the  Bethram  set  about  making 

ponded  witli  his  years.  He  had  at-  unto  herself  a  name,  very  rationally 

taclied  a  hair  tether  to  the  baulks  of  concluding,  that  a  sprinkling  of  reve- 

tlie  hen-house,  and  was  just  on  the  lation,  in  union  witli  her  meilical 

point  of  treating  himself  to  a  com-  knowledge,  would  ultimately  triumiili 

fortable  swing,  when  a  couple  of  over  llobin  Droddam’s  single-handed 

sturdy  herd  callans  brought  a  cripple  pretensions ;  and  she  accordingly  iier- 

wife,  on  a  hand-barrow,  to  his  mo-  severed  in  hcrj’avourite  speculation, 

tiler’s  door,  and  returned  almost  im-  with  a  degree  of  tiatience  rarely  to 

inciliatcly  to  their  respective  hirsels.  be  met  with  in  woman.  Nay,  so  ex- 

I  ndeed,  the  nature  of  their  calling,  at  cecding  good  were  tlie  stamina  of  her 

that  season  of  the  year,  would  not  self-denial,  that  she  actually  opened 

admit  of  longer  absence.  The  afore-  not  her  lips  for  three  whole  calendar 

said  cripple,  alias  Bethram  Bess,  had  months.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  her 

travelled  tlie  country  many  years  in  object,  old  Bess  had  to  grapple  with 

licr  oi>en  sedan,  attended  by  a  couple  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  in  the 

of  spruce  messins,  whose  courteous  person  of  JJumbie  Lauchlinson,  a 

antics  recommended  them  to  juvenile  staunch  friend  of  the  Drotldam  fa- 

charity,  whilst  the  old  lady’s  mental  mily,  whose  tongue  had  been  most 

accomplishments  were  equally  sue-  cruelly  cut  out  by  the  Turks,  at  the 

cessful  in  fleecing  the  senior  part  of  very  instant  of  time  that  a  whole  con- 

the  community.  gregation  of  pious  Christians  were 

Never,  in  tne  whole  range  of  my  massacred  in  cool  blood  by  these  hard- 
acquaintance,  did  I  ever  fall  in  Mrith  hearted  barbarians.  This  shocking 
an  individual,  whose  mind  was  so  affair  happened  at  a  certain  town  in 
abundantly  stored  with  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  very  name  the 
'scripture,  devout  sayings,  and  anec-  poor  fellow  could  never  chalk  on  a 
ilotcs  of  reverend  men,  all  of  which  stool  without  shedding  tears.  But  in- 
she  had  carefully  firkined  up,  for  the  dependency  of  this  accomplishment, 
siKcial  purpose  of  interlarding  her  Dumbie  had  a  certificate  under  the 
discourse — a  mode  of  embellishment  hand  of  Dougal  Macnab,  Session- 
in  which  the  old  lass  certainly  had  a  clerk  of  Skiendku,  a  north-country 
most  happy  knack  ;  and  then  her  parish,  the  which  he  usually  carried 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  in  so  about  his  person  in  a  tin  case,  follj 
far  as  regarded  the  manufacture  of  testifying  that  the  said  Dumbie  wai 
Iiourtree  salve,  tansey  embrocations,  the  seventh  son  oj^  a  seventh  son,  and 


and  camomile  tea,  was  in  such  re-  thereby  establisliing  his  claim  to  for« 
pute,  that  1  verily  believe  she  might  tune-telling  beyond  the  possibility  of 
have  established  a  most  respectable  doubt.  These  mighty  qualifi^tions, 
practice,  had  not  the  bearded  cx*  coupled  with  the  tried  abilities  of 


ice  on  the  very  feckless  for  the  task.**— His  will  be 
I  quarter,  and  done!**  quo*  Bcthram  Bess.  “  Here’s 
iT  wonttnl  ha-  a  drap  rare  kail,**  continued  Rebecca, 
will  please  to  stirring  up  the  broth ;  better  never 
IS  done  with  so  hansel’d  a  ladle.  Just  fa  to,  Bessie, 
that  even  the  and  toom  the  luggie  at  your  leisure.’* 
eived  not  the  His  name  be  prais’d  !**  quo*  Beth- 
meal  return  of  ram  Bess.**— And  great  cause  hae 
igly  attributetl  we,  Bessie,  to  praise  His  name,”  quo* 
ition  of  Provi-  Rebecca ;  **  manifold  arc  the  mercies 
daily  dispensed,  no  doubt,  though 
i table  disposi-  few  o*  them  come  the  gate  o*  my  know- 
ally  are,  the  ledge.  Indeed  the  like  o*  me,  wha 
‘nt  tended  not  seldom  sets  a  foot  owtc  the  door  step 
She  had  long  frae  week’s  end  to  week’s  end,  kensna 
Trying  a  short  what’s  passing  i’  the  next  parish.” 

^  called  a  A  i7>-  ‘‘  The  deil  has  had  a  busy  time  o’t, 
iiqiose  of  warn-  for  ae  thing,”  replied  the  Bcthram  ; 
Hies  to  keep  at  “  nae  less  than  five  o*  them  mount- 
and  it  was  now  cd  the  stool  in  Morton  kirk.  Sabbath 
that  this  said  was  eight-days.” — “Hech,  sirs,  what 
les  a  threaten-  a  sinfou  land !”  quo*  Rebecca  Gowk- 
licd  with  cer-  spittle ;  and  in  this  manner  was  the 
itenance  on  her  conversation  continued,  until  a  pack- 
10  good-will  to  man  laddie,  of  the  name  of  Davie 
suined  to  carry  Cow'an,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
e-teytie  man-  knowe,  to  the  great  joy  of  Gawin, 
lowanccs  were  w'hose  little  heart  perfectly  leapt  with 
Hictions  ;  and,  delight  as  the  packman  drew  near, 
ntrived  persons  The  two  younkers  were  much  upon 
lend  her  a  lift,  a  par  in  respect  of  age,  stature,  and 
that  her  limbs  strength.  They  had  often  put  their 
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time ;  set  down  every  now  and  then,  ik)o1,  she  tossed  her  head  like  a  re- 
and  o’  be  carelbu’  as  ye  gae  alang  tlie  spiring  kelpie,  and  uttered  a  Sped- 
brig.”  Well  had  it  been  for  all  ling’s^  ghaist  yellach  that  effectu- 
coiicerned,  had  Rebecca’s  admoni-  ally  stupitied  the  two  boys,  already 
tions  been  attended  to.  The  bridge  terrified  beyond  measure ;  hut  a  swirl 
in  question  was  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  burn  swept  her  away,  and 
than  the  butt-end  of  a  fir  tree,  clvun-  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  to  all 
sily  squared,  and  as  clumsily  thrown  appearance,  could  save  poor  Bess 
across  the  wickedest  little  mountain-  from  visiting  the  Linn,  whose  fright- 
stream  that  ever  brawled.  Only  wet  ful  roar  is  heard  afar  off.  But  luck 
Balachan  Braes  with  an  extra  cup  of  will  sometimes  interfere,  and  actu- 
rain,  and  down  comes  the  tipsy  burn,  ally  'supply,  >vith  astonishing  pre¬ 
like  a  Dunscore  laird  riding  home  on  cision,  tne  place  of  well-intentioned 
a  market  night.  Long  before  the  ttvo  design.  The  Bethram  laid  fast  hold 
lads  reached  this  fatal  bridge;  Nature  of  a  saugh  bush,  whose  pliant  boughs 
began  to  flag,  though  the  spirit  of  were  accustomed  to  skim  the  stream 
their  pride  remain^  firm.  Gawin  when  in  its  tantrums,  and,  bring- 
grinned  and  straddled,  and  grasped  ing  her  left  foot  to  bear  on  a  pro- 
the  barrow-trammels  wdth  might  and  jecting  crag,  she  had  the  presence 
main,  at  the  same  time  inclining  his  of  mind  to  leap  from  the  flood  with 
ear  to  receive  the  humble  submission  an  agility  that  even  frightened  the 
of  his  cotemporary,  “  for  gudesake, 

Gawin,  set  doun,”  providing  Da¬ 
vid  had  been  so  disposed ;  but  the 
packman,  though  exhibiting  evident 
symptoms  of  a  contention  between 
tne  flesh  and  the  spirit,  was  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  like  quantum  of  pluck  as 
his  brother  barrowman,  and  trudged 
along  with  an  obstinacy  altogemer 
incredible.  In  this  manner,  proceed¬ 
ed  our  youths  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
mile,  whilst  Bethram  Bess  sat  in 
state,  as  happy  as  a  duchess,  with  her 
messins  frisking  about  the  s^an. 

But  what  is  happiness  below, 

That  men  so  greatly  prize  ? 

The  breezy  shade  that  sweeps  the  gross, 

And  o’er  the  meadow  flies. 

And  what  is  happiness  below, 

That  men  seek  to  enjoy  ? 

The  gaudy  moth,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

Chaced  by  the  idle  boy. 

The  moment  our  barrowmen  set 
foot  on  the  bridge,  that  moment  were 
nerve  and  muscle  compelled  to  give 
way,  60  nicely  matched  were  Gawin 
and  his  companion  in  point  of  mus¬ 
cular  stability.  Their  breath  fail¬ 
ed,  their  knees  tottered,  the  barrow 
trammels  slid  from  their  exhausted 
Angers,  and  plash  went  Bess  into  the 
bum,  wallets  and  all,  to  the  great 
terror  of  poor  Gawin  and  his  aftright- 
^  friend,  w'ho  stood  by  the  stream 
like  a  couple  of  statues,  without  the 
power  of  bestirring  themselves  in  her 
behalf,  so  completely  had  fear  be¬ 
numbed  their  faculties.  On  rising 
Irom  her  plunge  to  the  surface  of  the 


•  The  old  Tower  of  SixxUings  in  An- 
nandale,  owing  to  the  visitations  of  an 
evil  spirit,  became  altogether  untenable. 
This  son  of  Belial  never  revealed  himself 
to  mortal  eye,  except  in  one  solitary  in¬ 
stance.  A  drunken  eobler  returning  from 
Lockerby  fair,  late  at  night,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  tempest,  and  staggered  into 
the  forsaken  Keep  for  shelter.  Bew'ildcr- 
ed  with  sleep,  and  drink,  and  fatigue,  he 
inadvertently  groped  his  way  to  the  haunt¬ 
ed  chamber,  shut  the  door,  and  threw 
himself  down  in  a  corner. 

What  occurred  was  taken  verbalint 
from  his  own  lips  by  a  provincial  bard, 
and  carefully  spun  into  rhyme,  of  wliich 
the  following  is  a  s^^imen 

.Amid  the  surly  Borean  wTath, 

That  rock’d  the  tottering  Keep, 

Loud  piercing  shrieks  and  hollow  means 
Burst  from  the  dungeon  deep. 

And  then  a  scene  assail’d  my  sight. 
Might  stoutest  heart  app^, — 

Slap  went  the  door  on  grumbling  hinge, 
Wide  open  to  the  wall. 

And  bloody  hands  brought  in  a  lamp, 

A  lamp  of  ghastly  glare. 

And  clank  the  din  of  massive  chains 
Came  up  the  dungeon  stair. 

But  from  the  dread,  the  demon  fangs 
That  sought  to  w’ork  me  woe, 

May  He  whom  evil  spirits  fear  . 

Defend  my  starkest  foe  ! 
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the  barrow,  ami  whose  death-yells  speed  to  negociate  for  his  iminediatc 
followctl  her  baggage  to  the  Linn,  the  release.  On  brewing  from  the  broom, 
old  lass,  vowing  deadly  vengeance,  he  announced  the  greatness  of  his  dis- 
waildled  up  the  burn-side  at  a  round  pleasure  with  a  tremendous  ^llow, 
pace,  and  fastened  on  i>oor  Gawin  and  bore  down  on  the  lietliram  s  posi- 
like  a  she-bear  bereavetlof  her  whelps,  tion  without  delay :  but  the  old  lady, 
The  jiaekinan,  a  gallant  little  fel-  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  risk  her 
low  as  ever  snored  in  a  barn,  seeing  laurels  in  a  contest  lo  very  unequal, 
his  companion  so  roughly  handled,  wisely  kilted  her  coats,  ,and  took  the 
niarche<l  to  his  relief,  and  made  a  bent  like  a  JNIarch  hare,  followed  by 
|K)wcrful  diversion  on  the  Bethram^s  the  gudeman  of  the  herd,  foaming 
rear  ;  but  a  back-stroke  of  the  faith-  with  rage,  and  bellowing  with  all  his 
ful  kibblin,  that  never  forsook  her  might.  But  rage  of  heart,  steength 
grasp,  induced  Davie  to  measure  his  of  muscle,  and  willingness  ot  limb, 
length  on  the  sward,  and  another  availed  him  not.  The  Bethram  kept 
hand-owre-hip  application  of  the  him  at  a  respectful  distance  the  whole 
same  wea|M)n  comjK'lled  poor  (iawin  breadtli  of  tlie  park,  in  spite  of  his 
to  lower  his  pennon,  and  submit  to  teeth  cleared  the  lence  like  a  hill 
the  will  of  the  concjucror.  She  then  roe,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 
laid  hold  of  him  by  the  ears  just  as  The  moment  his  antagonist  sounded 
though  he  had  been  a  mangy  collie,  a  retreat,  off  started  Davie  Cowan 
and  dunghim  into  the  burn,  beshrew-  for  Rebecca's  dwelUng,  at  a  hesita- 
eil  with  the  bitterest  imprecations,  ting  kind  of  pace,  inclining  his  eye 
O  curse  ye!"  quo'  the  infuriated  a  little  to  the  left,  in  order,  no  doubt, 
Botliram ;  “gae  down  to  the  deepest  to  behold  his  inveterate  enemy  tramp- 
cauldron  i'  the  Linn,  and  help  my  led  under  foot ;  but  the  instant  ne 
dear  wee  doggie  to  feed  the  trouts,  espied  her  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
thou  ill-faur’d  whalp.  And  thy  neer-  fence,  he  set  down  liis  foot  and  ran 
do-wc^'l  carcase  maun  ha'e  a  ilabble  in  go^  earnest.  AVith  a  heavy  heart 
too,  thou  ill-l)cgotten  cadger's  cub,"  did  poor  Davie  glide  along  the  hill- 
continued  the  exasperateil  old  wo-  side.  Weary  and  out  of  wind,  he  ap- 
inan,  as  slie  wheeled  about  to  grapple  proached  the  inner  ballon,  and  there 
with  the  packman ;  but  David  had  told  a  most  lamentable  tale  in  four 
by  this  time  got  to  his  legs,  perfectly-  words — Gawin's  owrc  the  Linn  !" 
sensible  of  the  Bethram\s  sujierior  Davie  Cowan,  are  ye  no  joking?” 
prowess.  He  acconliugly  fled  from  quo'  Rebecca  Gowkspittle.  I^eed 
Her  vengeance  by  tlie  way  of  the  no,  glide  wife,"  was  the  packman's 
foot-bridge,  and,  like  a  skilful  gone-  reply ;  “  Bethram  Bess  flung  him  i' 
ral,  tumbled  it  in  the  burn,  the  more  the  burn,  and  he's  owre  the  Linn  as 
cllectually  to  secure  his  retreat.  Such  sure  as  ye  stand  there.”  O,  my 
were  the  relative  ^lositions  of  our  sweet  wee  fallow,"  exclaimed  Rebec- 
belligerents,  when  the  gudeman's  ca,  and  overthrowing  a  whole  bottle 
bull  came  bellowing  through  the  of  Robin  Droddam's  rheumatic  tine- 
broom,  goring  the  ground  in  his  ture,  with  which  she  was  about  to 
wrath,  like  a  dangerous  beast,  as  he  anoint  her  ailing  shoulder,  the  dis- 
certainly  was,  for  the  express  pur-  tracteil  mother  flew  to  her  son's  rc- 
|x)6e  of  succouring  his  old  acquaint-  lief,  without  well  knowing  how  or 
ance — at  least  it  was  generally  so  wdiere  assistance  was  to  be  admi- 
supposetl.  Gaw'in,  it  seems,  had  tend-  nistered,  so  dreadfully  did  the  sad 
cil  Balachan  kye  the  preceding  sum-  tale  rake  her  maternal  feelings.  Most 
iner ;  and  being  an  industrious  time-  luckily  it  so  happened,  tliat  Davie 
mlcciuing  laddie,  usually  sat  him  Cowan  was  no  scion  of  the  Gowkbig* 
down  in  the  lec  ot  a  caller  hawthorn,  gin  family,  whose  intellectual  pecu- 
or  some  other  convenient  bush,  and  lisjcity^ihrice  nuijor  b(fore  the^  com^ 
there  knitted  his  stocking,  and  crooned  fiete  their  mtnonVy— renders  the 
Ins  song,  the  live-long  day,  whilst  whole  brood  so  very  kenspeckle.*^ 
the  cattle  iycely  {lartuok  of  corn  and  No,  no,  David's  character  was  of  a 
clover,  wiuiout  ever  being  called  to  very  diiierent  complexion.  Being  a 
•iceount.  1  he  ^atefid  brute,  descry-  town-bred  lad,  as  we  before  hinted, 
jug  Irom  afar  his  benefactor  in  tlie  his  intellects  were  more  lively,  and 
lands  of  the  cn.’iny,  set  off  at  full  his  ideas  much  riper,  than  those  ap* 
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pcrtaininp;  to  country  boys  of  his  man  on  the  Soutcrgate  Urao,  where  I 
years  ami  inches ;  there])y  illustrating  believe  his  posterity  arc  still  to  be 
a  .very  curious  fact  in  the  liistory  of  met  with.  JJeing  of  an  adventurous 
our  si)ecies,  that  seems  to  have  eluded  disposition,  and  consequently  fond  of 
the  eye  of  philosophers,  both  ancient  associating  wdth  lads  of  the  like  cha- 
aiul  modern.  In  the  course  of  my  ex-  racter,  Davie  Cowan  was  no  stranger 
|K'rieiice  amongst  men,  1  have  usually  to  Balachan  Linn.  He  well  knew 
remarkeil,  that  a  village  younker  every  crag  of  its  frightful  precipices, 
arrives  much  sooner  at  the  years  the  terrors  of  its  deep  and  <lark  caul- 
of  discretion  than  the  cottager  ;  a  drons,  the  fierceness  of  its  hawks, 
burgher  has  the  heels  of  the  villager  and  the  fury  of  its  wild-cats ;  and, 
by  a  couple  of  twelvemonths,  and  perfectly  sensible  that  single-handed 
the  citizen  outstrips  them  all.  By  succour  was  too  impotent  for  the  oc- 
the  bye,  Ned  Findlay,  of  the  house  casion,  very  wisely  betook  to  his  heels,, 
of  Meiklewhaum,  Clutterbuck,  and  and  brought  a  whole  band  of  reapers 
Co.,  assures  me,  that  a  young  Lon-  at  his  back. 

(loner  hops  from  the  nest  in  his  Beuben  Gowkspittlo,  the  unfortu- 
fourteenth  year  ;  commences  politi-  nate  lad's  father,  (a  better  bandsman 
cian  at  fifteen ;  another  twelvemonth  never  trod  stubble,)  started  like  a 
completes  him  for  the  coffee-house ;  stricken  deer,  and  actually  distanced 
and  at  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  Hughie  T waddle,  his  brother-in-law, 
summer  he  becomes  a  downright  though  a  much  younger  man.  Next 
gentleman,  according  to  our  modern  followed  the  gudeman  of  Balachan, 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  But  be  it  accompanied  by  his  son  Adie,  then 
observed,  continues  Ned,  that  his  a  promising  callan,  not  excelled  in 
stock  of  knowledge  is  then  complete,  point  of  agility  and  enteiqmze  by  any 
and  Imman  ingenuity  is  altogether  younker  of  his  years.  The  residue 
incapable  of  adding  another  morsel  of  our  male  rustics  cleared  the  fields 
iberoto.  This  curious  ripening  quali-  and  fences  with  an  alacrity  that  did 
ty,  peculiar  to  towns  and  villages,  them  credit,  ami  the  females  mani- 
was  singularly  observable  in  the  de-  fested  equal  anxiety  to  be  foremost 
iwrtment  of  Davie  Cowan.  Though  a  on  that  memorable  day,  all  evincing 
perfect  stripling,  the  most  experienr  the  most  lively  concern  for  poor 
ced  pedlar  could  not  possibly  recom-  Gawin.  But  the  presence  of  mind 
mend  his  merchandize  to  a  prudent,  and  single-heartedness  of  JanetMuir- 
sedate  customer,  with  a  better  grace,  head  must  not  be  huddled  up  a- 
nor  humour  the  fastidiousness  of  a  mongst  general  remark :  Fy  rin, 

whimsical  one  more  effectually.  His  Grizzy,'  quo'  Janet  to  her  only 
si>ectacles  were  in  great  request  a-  daughter,  a  sprightly  gilpie  rising 
mongst  the  aged,  on  account  of  the  fifteen,  and  fetch  Robin  Drotldam : 
cxctH-'ding  gocxlness  of  their  lenses,  he  has  gotten  a  wab  o'  our's  i'  the 
lx)tb  in  respect  of  transparency  and  loom,  it's  true,  for  claithing  to  us 
focal  distance.  His  jocktelegs  were  baith,  a  welcome  sight,  come  hame 
greatly  admired,  and  much  sought  when  it  will!  for  weel  wat  I,  every 
after,l)y  every  young  lad  of  taste;  and  dud's  bidding  gude-day  to  anitlier  ; 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  buckling  but  dinna  heed  that ;  tell  him  to 
kames  found  him  favour  in  the  eyes  comeawa,  though  anithcr  pirn  shou’d 
of  the  lasses,  whose  good  graces  I  never  gae  throu't;  and  hear  ye  me?" 
would  advise  all  aspiring  young  continued  Janet  to  little  Grizzy,  as 
packmen  to  cultivate.  she  linked  through  the  stubble,  **  ca* 

This  very  interesting  lad,  being  in  by  Dumbie  LauclUinson's  as  ye 
alwut  to  leave  our  page,  the  reader  gae  ny,  and  send  hin\  down  to  Reu- 
will  no  doubt  feel  anxious  to  peruse  ben's ;  he'll  throw  light  on  this  black 
the  sequel  of  his  history,  and  as  the  afternoon's  wark,  I'se  warrant  him." 
thing  can  be  done  at  a  few  strokes,  I  But  Davie  Cowan  was  inly  of  opi- 
sball  endeavour  to  indulge  him  there-  nion,  that  something  more  than 
in.  Know,  then,  that  our  young  mer-  hands  was  absolutely  necessMjr  to 
chant  continued  to  improve  in  stature  afford  effectual  relief,  and  according- 
«f  person  and  density  of  purse,  until  ly  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Reu- 
he  mustered,  first,  a  horse  pack,  then  ben’s  cottage,  ran  into  the  hen-house. 
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ilic  baulks^  ami  iwstetl  oft’  to  the  Linn, 
where  he  found  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
pair  of  hands,  in  absolute  want  of  that 
very  necessary  auxiliary.  So  much 
for  the  sagacity  of  our  young  pack¬ 
man.  Then,  without  a  moment  s  h^ 
sitation,  lie  made  fast  one  end  of  his 
tether  to  a  stunteil  hawthorn,  and 
loweretl  himself  down  to  a  huge  rock, 
full  twenty  feet  perpendicular  below 
the  brow  of  tha  precipice.  Adie 
Uinwoodie  and  Reuben  Gowkspittle 
followed  in  succession  ;  but  just  as 
.  llughie  TwadtUe  laid  hold  o*  the 
tether,  For  gudesake,  llughie,'* 
exclaimed  the  packman,  “  bring  doun 
a  pouchfou  o*  stanes  wi*  ye ;  a*  the 
wull-cats  i*  the  Linn  are  in  motion.** 
llughie  loaded  himself  accordingly, 
and,  w’ith  an  ample  supply  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  slid  down  the  tether  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  to  save  his  sister 
and  her  unfortunate  boy  from  the 
clutches  of  these  fierce  and  evil 
beasts.  Adie  Dinwoodie,  it  seems, 
hail  espied  Rebecca  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Linn,  through  a  flicker¬ 
ing  spray  of  birch  and  hazel.  On  an 
opposite  clift*  sat  three  huge  tabbies, 
in  doss  consultation  which  should 
have  the  honour  of  first  pouncing 
on  their  detims  ;  but  a  smooth  field 
flint,  from  the  unerring  hand  of  Da¬ 
vie  Cow'an,  smote  the  boldest  so  pre¬ 
cisely  Ix-'tween  the  eyes,  that  he  gave 
up  the  ghost  wdtnout  uttering  a 
squall ;  a  second  missile,  thrown  with 
the  like  adroitness,  laid  another  ma¬ 
rauder  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the  ribs 
of  a  thinl  long  remembered  packman 
Cowan.  Nor  was  the  hand  of  Adie 
Dinwoodie  idle  on  this  trying  occa¬ 
sion.  He  dislodged  no  U'ss  than  five 
of  tliese  frightful  creatures  from  a 
holly  busli,  and  sent  tlie  major  part 
of  tnem  limping  down  the  Linn  ! — 
prime  doings  for  a  country  boy,  though 
it  must  neetls  be  confessed,  that  he 
was  far  behind  the  packman  in  )K)int 
of  discipline ;  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  a  raw  home- 
breil  lad  could  possibly  cope  with 
such  a  veteran.  A  better  marksman 
than  Davie  C'owan  never  took  the 
sands  of  Dumfries  on  a  King  s  birUi- 
night;  and  many  are  the  misses  there 
and  then  exchangwl,  between  the  up 
the  gate  side,  and  the  down  the  gate 
side,  before  the  din  of  battle  fairly 
dies  away.  M'hilat  the  two  boys 
had  scouretl  the  bushes  oi  their  ob¬ 


noxious  tenantry,  a  couple  of  ladders 
arrived  from  the  Grange,  and  af¬ 
forded  a  more  effectual  communi¬ 
cation  witli  the  lodgement,  where 
our  adventurers  had  so  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  commenced  their  opera¬ 
tions.  The  tether  being  now  made 
fast  in  a  chink  of  the  rock,  down 
went  Reuben  and  Hughie  in  quest  of 
the  distressed  mother,  whose  feeble 
w^ail  was  distinctly  heard  by  all  pre¬ 
sent.  After  scrambling  their  de¬ 
vious  way  amongst  rugged  crags, 
and  cowadng  under  the  brows  of 
frightfully-threatening  cliffs,  the  un¬ 
social  abodes  of  the  hawk  and  raven, 
whose  harsh  and  discordant  cries 
tended  not  to  blithen  the  haggard 
scenery  that  surrounded  them,  they 
at  length  descried  Rebecca  loaning 
over  an  oozy  rock,  and  holding  poor 
(ja^vin  by  the  hair ;  but  so  complete¬ 
ly  exhausted  was  she,  that,  in  all 
probability,  a  few  minutes  more 
w’ould  have  decided  the  fate  of  both, 
for  her  hands  were  twisted  in  his 
locks,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the 
crag  whereon  she  lay,  rendered  any 
little  exertion  on  her  part  to  haul 
him  out  unavailing ;  added  to  this, 
the  amtated  w'aters  of  the  dark  and 
troubled  cauldron  in  which  he  was 
plunged,  tossed  him  about  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  felt  herself  gradu¬ 
ally  trailing  over  its  dismal  brim, 
where  the  two  would  most  certainly 
have  perished,  but  for  the  timely  in¬ 
terposition  of  Reuben  and  Hughie. 

With  much  difficulty  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rescuing  both  mother  and 
son  from  their  perilous  situation ; 
Gawin  shockingly  mangled,  with 
scarce  a  vestige  of  life  remaining, 
and  poor  Rebecca  in  a  situation  not 
to  be  described. 

The  reader's  own  feelings  will  most 
assuredly  enable  him  to  anticipate 
the  tenderness  and  anxiety  mani¬ 
fested  by  every  individual  concern¬ 
ed  in  conveying  home  these  two  un¬ 
fortunates.  All  that  filial  affection 
and  neighbourly  regard  could  possi¬ 
bly  afford,  was  cheerfully  adminis¬ 
tered  on  the  occasion  ;  but  Rebecca’s 
maternal  love  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation.  How  she 
contrived  to  descend  a  precipice 
whereunto  the  wild-cat  could  scarce¬ 
ly  cling,  and  find  her  way  to  the 
dJetfs  Kettle,  such  being  the  name 
.  of  the  pool  wherein  poor  Gawin  was 
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rocks,  matted  with  briar  and  brush-  al  knowledge,  though  never  a  whit 
wood,  fairly  baffled  all  conjecture;  the  better  of  his  prescriptions,  imd  the 
nor  could  she,  even  unto  her  d3ring  doubtful  shake  of  his  head  alarmed 
day,  ever  convey  any  feasible  idea  her  infinitely.  Oh,  Sirs!**  cried  Re- 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  de-  becca,  wrin^ng  her  uplifted  hands, 
scended.  what  a  dreadfu*  visitation  !  The 

The  best  account  I  ever  heard  of  sweet,  the  aft'ectionate  wee  fallow,  that 
this  very  extraordinary  affliir  was  never  gae  Reuben  nor  me  a  sair  heart, 
published  by  her  own  lips,  many  maim^  and  crippled  for  life ! — the 
years  afterwards,  when  sitting  by  the  verra  staff  we  ettled  to  lean  on  when 
Linn  one  Sabbath  afternoon, 'relating  auld  age  overtook  us  baith,  bruised 
her  adventures  to  Miss  Susan  Do-  and  broken  by  hands  that  never  gaed 
bie,  a  pious  spinster,  aged  forty-five,  empty  awa  frae  our  door.  It's  enough 
or  thereabouts : — Troth,  Rebecca,**  to  crush  compassion  i*  the  bud,  and 
quo’  Miss  Dobie,  I  cannot  contrive  freeze  the  verra  heart's  bluid  o*  cha- 
liow  ye  got  doun  ava.  Not  a  hair's  nty,  to  think  o't."  “  Whist,  whist, 
breadth  o*  footing  can  I  see,-  nor  a  Rebecca,"  quo*  her  brother  Hughie, 
twig  that  ye  could  trust  to :  a*  the  affectionately  pressing  her  hand  with 
bairns  i’  the  parish  might  hae  drown-  both  his  own ;  dinna  be  doun-heart- 
ed,  before  I  faund  the  gate  to  sic  a  ed,  woman ;  ye'se  ne'er  want  a  plack 
frightfou  place."  O  Susie,  Susie  !**  sae  lang  as  I  hae  a  baubee  ;  and  wee 
quo’  Rebecca  Gowkspittle,  had  ye  Gawin,  poor  thing,  when  he  gets 
only  faund  the  dunt  o*  a  mother's  weel  again,  I'se  gie  him  walth  o* 
heart  at  the  time,  ye  wad  just  hae  lear,  and  a  turn  or  twa  at  the  College 
gane  the  verra  gate  that  I  did."  But  — he'll  make  a  prime  Dominie,  I'll 
we  must  lay  aside  digression  for  the  he  boimd  for  him."  This^was  indeed 
present,  and  attend  to  matters  more  poking  balm  on  Rebecca's  wounded 
closely  connected  with  our  subject.  spirit.'  Her  heart  was  too  full  to  say 
Robin  Droddam's  arrival  afforded  much,  but  her  eye  spoke  volumes,  as 
much  consolation  to  every  individual,  she  pressed  her  brother's  right  hand 
He  laid  aside  his  plaid  and  bonnet,*  to  her  bosom,  and  his  left  to  her  lips, 
put  on  his  spectacles  with  becoming  Whilst  affairs  ben  the  house  were 
solemnity,  and  after  minutely  exam-  gradually  assuming  a  kindlier  aspect, 
ining  the  ailments  of  his  patient,  and  Rebecca  s  mind  being  much  relieved, 
duly  considering,  all  and  individual-  Gavrin's  limbs  put  in  the  way  of  well- 
ly,  tile  evil  consequences  usually  at-  doing,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
tending  fractures,  sprains,  and  brui-  favourable  opinion  entertmned  of  his 
scs,  together  with  the  probability  and  case,  an  uproar  ensued  in  the  butt 
improbability  of  Gawin's  very  doubt-  end  of  Reuben's  dwelling,  that  must 
ful  case.  Doctor  Robert  Droddam  not  be  made  a  passover . 
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vessel,  instinctively  lai<l  hold  of  the 

- oij*  thing  that  had 

Reuben's  chimney  time  out 

Then  it  was  that  the  racket  began 
good  earnest.  Dumbie  held  fast 
by  the  sooty  links.  Macfarline's 
strength  prevailed— the  faithless  crook 
gave  way,  and  down  came  a  whole 
]K)tful  of  scakling  dish-water  about 
the  seer  s  shins.  He  leapt  from  the 
hearth  like  a  hind-harvest  salmon, 
and  clutching  a  four-footed-stool 
with  both  his  hands,  “  Curse  ye  a’ 
eel  thegether,”  quo*  Dumbie  Lachlin- 
but  rU  make  corpses  i*  the 
house  !’* 

AVe  presume  we  have  now  related  a 
sufficiency  of  the  marvellous,  to  put 
the  benevolent  and  simple  of  heart 
on  their  guard  against  deaf-and-dumb 
imposition.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  Dumbie  Lauchlinson  de- 
campetl  with  the  same  precipitation 
as  his  sister  impostor,  and  that  very 
many  years  elapsed  before  either 
spaeman  or  cripple  wife  could  find 
cretlulity  enough  to  saut  their  kail. 
In  like  manner  we  shall  pass  over  the 
progress  of  Gawin’s  recovery,  by 
“  that  may  be ;  merely  observing,  that  he  did  reco- 
our  shoon,  Sam,  1  wad  ver,  and  that  his  shank-bones,  being  a 
make  him  pilot  my  clutches  to  the  little  out  of  the  ^perpendicular,  occa- 
verra  stool  where  she  sits  on.*’  Mac-  sioned  the  epithet  of  Shauchleshins 
farline,  though  a  rmstic,  was  a  shrew-  to  be  stitched  to  that  of  his  profes- 
dish  sort  of  a  blade,  and  a  bit  of  a  sion.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
sceptic  to-boot,  in  so  far  as  regardetl  remark,  that  Robin  Droddam’s  fame 
occult  science.  He  therefore  pocket-  suffered  not  from  the  unseemly  de- 
etl  the  packman’s  hint,  and  very  po-  formity,  and  that  uncle  Hughie  was 
Utely  proposeil,  through  the  medium  a  man  of  his  word, 
of  Janet  Muirhead,  that  Mr  Lauch¬ 
linson  should  squire  the  exjK'dition  ; 
an  honour  which  the  old  man,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  very 
modestly  declinetl.  “  By  the  L — d,** 
quoth  Sara,  “  necessity  has  nae  law 
— we’ll  press  him  into  the  service 
and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  to 
tlie  contrary,  seized  on  poor  Dumbie. 

Hereuixpn  the  female  part  of  the 
audience  became  exceedingly  alarm- 
ed.  Some  screamed  witli  might  and 
main — some  assailed  the  aggressor 
with  bitter  reproach— -others  fastened 
on  his  skirts  like  so  many  tiger  cats, 
whilst  the  remainini;  few  sat  n»»n- 
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the  satisfaction  of  her  employers, 

She  decyphered  the  meaning  ot  Dum-  crook,  ^  a  cra^y 
bie’s  mystical  gesticulations  with  hung  in  I 
great  judgment,  and  after  well  weigh-  of  mind, 
ing  the  corroborating  testimony  of  his 
nods  and  winks,  Mrs  M.  translated  in 
the  whole  of  her  information  into 
plain  broad  Scots,  as  followeth,  viz. 

“  Weel  ken’d  Dumbie  that  the 
Bethram  was  a  souplc,  lang-winded 
jade,  and  a  base  limmer  to  boot,  but 
the  spirit  wadna  let  him  expose  her. 

She’s  sitting  in  a  far-awa  house  at  the 
liip  o’  the  hud-stane,  just  as  drag¬ 
gled  and  w’eary  as  a  woman  can  v>i 
be,  and  telling  the  gudewife  what  a  son, 
narrow  escape  she  had  when  ivander- 
ing  the  Nith,  frac  the  evil  designs  o’  a 
water-kelpie.  The  house  has  gotten 
a  reek^board  i*  the  end  o’t,  and  a 
knockinff^stane  at  the  door — but  a 
morsel  more  he’s  not  pennitted  to 
disclose.”  A  knocking-stane  at  the 
door  and  a  reek-board  i*  the  end  o’t !” 
exclaimed  Sam  Macfarlane  !  my 
word  !  she’s  in  a  rare  kenspeckle  hau- 
din,  sure  enough.  There’s  ne’er  a  ha’ 
house  in  a’  Nithsdale  that  hasna  got¬ 
ten  a  reek-board  i’  the  end  o’t!”  “And 
darna  disclose  a  morsel  mair !”  whis¬ 
pered  Davie  Cowan 
but  was  1  in 
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Sweet  is  the  gloom  of  forest  shades. 
Their  pillar’d  wtilks,  and  dim  arcades. 
With  ^  the  thousand  flowers  that  blow, 
A  waste  of  loveliness,  below. 

To  him  whose  soul  the  w’orld  would  fly» 
For  Nature’s  lonely  majesty  : 

To,  bard,  when  wrapt  in  mighty  theIne^ 
To  lover,  lost  in  fairy  dreams. 

To  hermit,  whose  prophetic  thought 
By  fits  a  gleam  of  heaven  hath  caught, 
And,  in  the  visions  of  his  rest. 

Held  bright  communion  with  the  blest, 
*Tis  sweet,  but  solemn — there  alike 
Silence  and  sound  with  awe  can  strike. 
The  deep  Kolian  muii.iur  made 
By  sighing  breeze  and  rustling  shade, 
And  cavem’d  fountain  gushing  nigh,  < 
And  wild-hec’s  plauitive  lullaby, 
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()r  the  dead  stillness  of  the  bowers, 

When  dark  the  sunimer-temix»t  lowers ; 

When  silent  Nature  seeins  to  wait 
The  feathering  Thunder’s  voice  of  fate, 

When  the  asiien  scarcely  waves  in  air,  . 

And  the  clouds  collect  for  the  light-  ^ 
ning’s  glare,  4 

Each,  each  alike  is  aw'ful  there,  ' 

And  thrills  the  soul  with  feelings  high, 

As  some  majestic  harmony. 


Those  death-like  features  gave  to  view', 

A  mortal’s  pangs,  too  deep  and  true  ! 
Starting  he  rose,  with  frenzied  eye, 

As  Ella’s  hurried  step  drew  nigh  ; 

He  turn’d,  with  aspect  darkly  wild. 
Trembling  he  stood — before  his  child  ! 

On,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  she  sprung, 

And  to  her  father’s  bosom  clung. 

“  Away  !  what  scekst  thou  here  ?”  he 
/  cried, 

“  Art  thou  not  now  thine  Ulric’s  bride  ? 
Hence,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  await. 

In  solitude,  the  storm  of  Fate  ; 

Thou  know'’st  not  what  my  doom'  may  be. 
Ere  evening  comes  in  peace  to  thee.” 

“  My  father  !  shall  the  joyous  throng 
Sw'dl  high  for  me  the  bridal  song  ? 

Shall  the  gay  nuptial  Ixxird  l)e  spread. 

The  festal  garland  bind  my  head. 

And  thou,  in  grief,  in  |)eril,  room,  *  i 
And  make  the  wilderness  thy  home  ? 

No  !  I  am  here,  with  thee  to  share 
All  suffering  mortal  strength  may  bau  ; 
And,  oh  !  w  hate’er  thy  foes  decree. 

In  life,  in  death,  in  chains,  or  free ; 

Well,  well  I  feel,  in  thee  secure. 

Thy  heart  and  hand  alike  arc  pure  !” 

Then  w'as  there  meaning  in  his  look, 

^  Which  deep  that  trusting  spirit  shook  ; 

So  w'ildly  did  each  glance  express 
The  strife  of  shame  and  bitterness. 

As  thus  he  spoke  :  “  Fond  dreams,  hence! 
Is  this  the  mien  of  Innocence  ? 

This  fiuTow'’d  brow,  this  restless  eye. 

Head  thou  this  fearful  talc~-and  fly  ! 

Is  it  enough  ?  or  must  I  seek 
For  wordt^  the  talc  of  guilt  to  speak  ? 
Then  be  it  so — I  will  not  doom 
Thy  youth  to  wither  in  its  bloom  ; 

I  will  not  see  thy  tender  frame 
Bow’d  to  the  earth  with  fear  and  shaine. 
No !  though  I  teach  thee  to  abhor 
The  sire,  so  fondly  lov’d  before ; 

Though  the  dread  effort  rend  my  breast, 
3UU,  ttniiusi  HI  uuiorageuus  giuuui,  Yet  shalt  thou  leave  me  and  be  blest ! 
Perchance  above  some  victim’s  tomb,  Oh !  bitter  penance  !  thou  wilt  turn 
0  ergrown  with  ivy  and  with  moss.  Away  in  horror  and  in  scorn  ; 

There  stood  a  rudely-sculptur’d  Cross,  Thy  looks,  that  still' through  all  the  past 
Which  hajily  silent  record  bore.  Affection’s  gentlest  beams  have  cast, 

Of  guilt  and  ix;nitence  of  yore.  As  lightning  on  my  heart  will  fall. 

And  1  must  mark  and  bear  it  all ! 

NV  ho  by  that  holy  sign  was  kneeling.  Yet  though  of  life’s  best  ties  bereav’d. 
With  brow  unutter’d  pangs  revealing,  '  Thou  shalt  not,  must  not  be  deceiv’d ! 
Hands  clasp’d  convulsively  in  prayer,  I  linger— let  me  speed  the  tale. 

And  lifted  eyes,  and  streaming  hair,  Ere  voice,’ and  thought,  and  memory  fail. 

And  cheek,  all  pale  as  marble  moul^  Why  shotdd  1  falter  thus,  to  tell 
Seen  by  the  moonbeam’s  radiance  cold  ?  ,  What  Heaven  so  long  hath  known  too 

Was  it  some  image  of  despair,  well  ?  -  '  ^ 

Still  fix’d  that  itamp  of  woe  to  bear  ?  Yes  I  though  from  mortal  sight  conceal’d, 
—Hh  !  ne’er  could  Art  her  fonns  have  There  hath  a  brother’s  blood  appeal’d ! 

w  rought.  He  died— ’twas  not  where  banners  wave. 

To  s^Krak  such  agonies  of  thought !  And  w  ar-stecds  trample  on  th^  brave ; 


But  she,  the  maid,  whose  footsteps  traced 
Each  green  retreat,  in  breathless  haste. 
Young  Ella  linger’d  not,  to  hear 
'fhe  wood-notes,  lost  on  mourner’s  car ; 
The  shivering  leaf,  the  breeze’s  play. 

The  fountain’s  gush,  the  wild-bird’s  lay ; 
These  charm  not  now — her  sire  she 
sought. 

With  trembling  frame,  with  anxious 
thought. 

And,  starting,  if  a  forest  deer,  k 

But  mov’d  the  rustling  branches  near,  > 
First  felt  that  innocence  may  fear.  } 
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He  died<i-»it  was  In  Holy  Land, 

Yet  fell  he  not  by  Paynim  hand ; 

He  sleeps  not  with  his  sires  at  rest. 

With  trophied  shield  and  knightly  crest ; 
Unknown  his  grave  to  kindred  eyes, 

— But  1  can  tell  thee  where  he  lies  ! 

It  was  a  wild  and  savage  spot. 

But  once  beheld — and  ne*cr  forgot ! 

1  see  it  now — that  haunted  scene 
My  spirit's  dwelling  still  hath  been ; 

And  he  is  there— 1  see  him  laid 
Beneath  that  palm-tree's  lonely  shade. 

The  fountain-wave,  that  sparkles  nigh. 
Bears  witness  with  its  crimson  dye  ! 

1  see  th'  accusing  glance  he  rais'd, 

Ere  that  dim  eye  by  death  was  glaz'd  ; 

— Ne'er  will  that  jiarting  look  forgive  ! 

I  still  liehold  it— and  1  live  ! 

1  live  !  from  hope,  from  mere}'  driv'n, 

A  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  Hcav’n ! 

“  Yet  had  I  MTongs — ^by  fraud  he  wgn 
My  birth-right — and  my  child,  my  son, 
Heir  to  high  name,  high  fortune  born, 
Was  doom’d  to  penury  and  scorn, 

An  alien  midst  his  fathers’  halls, 

An  exile  from  his  native  walls. 

('ould  I  bear  this  ? — the  rankling  thought, 
I^eep,  dark,  within  my  bosom  wrought ; 
Some  serpent,  kindling  hate  and  guile. 
Lurk’d  in  my  infant’s  rosy  smUe, 

And  when  his  accents  lisp'd  my  name, 
They  w'oke  my  inmost  heart  to  flame  I 
I  struggled — are  there  evil  powers 
That  claim  their  own  ascendant  hours  ? 
— Oh  !  what  should  thine  unspotted  soul 
Or  know  or  fear  of  their  control  ? 

Why  on  the  fearful  conflict  dwell  ? 

Vainly  I  struggled — and  I  fell : 

(’ast  down  from  eveiy  hope  of  bliss. 

Too  well  thou  know'st  to  what  abyss  ! 

“  'Twas  done— that  moment  harried 
by 

To  darken  all  eternity ! 

Yean  roll'd  aw'ay,  long,  evil  years, 

Of  woes,  of  fetU^  and  of  fears ; 

Nor  aught  but  vain  remorse  1  gain'd. 

By  the  deep  guilt  my  soul  which  stain'd  ; 
For,  long  a  captive  in  the  lands 
Where  Aralis  tread  their  burning  sands. 
The  haunted  midnight  of  the  mind 
Was  round  me  while  in  chains  1  pin'd. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  by  one 
Dread  presence — which  1  could  not  shun. 

“  How  oft,  when  o’er  the  silent  waste 
Nor  path  nor  landmark  might  be  traced. 
When  alumbering  by  the  watch-flre's  ray. 
The  Wanderers  of  the  Desert  lay. 

And  stars,  as  o’er  an  ocean,  shone, 

'Tgfl  I  kept— but  not  alone ! 

That  ftwm,  that  image  from  the  dead, 
walk’d  the  wild  with  soundless  tread ! 


H^cb. 

I’ve  seen  it  in  the  fiery  blast. 

I've  seen  it  where  the  sand-storms  past ; 
Beside  the  Desert's  fount  it  stood. 

Tinging  the  clear  cold  w'ave  with  blood; 
And  e’en  when  liewless,  by  the  fear 
Curdling  my  veins,  I  knew  *twas  near  ! 

—  IFar  near !— I  feel  th’  unearthly  thrill. 
Its  power  is  on  my  spirit  still  I 
A  mystic  influence,  undefin’d. 

The  spell,  the  shadow  of  my.  mind ! 

“  Wilt  thou  yet  linger  ? — time  speeds 
on ; 

One  last  farew'ell,  and  then  begone ! 
Unclasp  the  hands  that  shade  thy  brow. 
And  let  me  read  thine  aspect  note  ! 

No  !  stay  thee  yet,  and  learn  the  meed. 
Heaven’s  justice  to  my  crime  decreed. 
Slow  came  the  day  that  broke  my  chain. 
But  I  at  length  was  free  again ; 

And  freedom  brings  a  burst  of  joy. 

E’en  guilt  itself  can  scarce  destroy. 

I  thought  upon  my  owm  fair  tow’rs. 

My  native  Rhine’s  gay  rineyard  bow’rs. 
And,  in  a  father’s  visions,  press’d 
Thee  and  thy  brother  to  my  breast. 

“  'Twas  but  in  visions — const  thou  yet 
Recall  the  moment  when  we  met  ? 

Thy  step  to  greet  me  lightly  sprung. 

Thy  arms  around  me  fondly  clung ; 
Scarce  aught  than  infant-seraph  less. 
Seem’d  thy  pure  childhood’s  loveliness. 
But  he  was  gone — that  son,  for  whom 
I  rush’d  on  guilt’s  eternal  doom. 

He  for  whose  sake  alone  w'ere  given 
My  peace  on  earth,  my  hope  in  Heaven, 
He  met  me  not — A  ruthless  band. 
Whose  name  with  terror  fill’d  the  land, 
Fierce  outlaws  of  the  wood  and  wild, 

Had  reft  the  father  of  his  child. 

Foes  to  my  race,  the  hate  they  nurs’d. 
Full  on  that  cherish’d  scion  burst. 
Unknow  n  his  fate. — No  parent  n^, 

My  boy  !  my  first-bom !  didst  thou  die  ? 
Or  did  they  spare  thee  for  a  life 
Of  shame,  of  rapine,  and  of  strife  ? 

Liv’st  thou,  unbended,  unallied, 

A  w’anderer,  lost  without  a  guide  ? 

Oh  !  to  thy  fate’s  mysterious  gloom 
Blest  w'ere  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ! 

“  Ella !  'tis  done— my  guilty  heart 
Before  thee  all  unvdl’d— depart  I 
Few  pangs  'twill  cost  thee  now  to  fly 
From  one  so  stain’d,  so  lost  as  I  ; 

Yet  peace  to  thine  untainted  breast. 

E’en  though  it  hate  me— be  thou  blest ! 
Farewell !  thou  shalt  not  linger  here  ; 
E’en  now  th*  Avenger  may  be'near: 
Where’er  1  turn,  the  foe,  the  snare. 

The  dagger,  may  be  ambush’d  there ; 
One  hour— and  haply  all  is  o’er. 

And  we  must  meet  on  corth  no  mote ;  *• 
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No,  nor  beyond ! — ^to  those  pure  skies 
Where  thou  shsit  be,  1  may  not  rise  ; 
Heaven’s  will  for  over  parts  our  lot. 

Yet,  oh  !  my  child  !  abhor  me  not  I 
Speak  once  !  to  soothe  this  broken  heart. 
Speak  to  me  once  !  and  then  depart !” 

Rut  still — as  if  each  pulse  were  dead, 
Mute — as  the  pow’r  of  speech  were  fled, 
Pale— as  if  life-blood  ceas’d  to  warm 
The  marble  beauty  of  her  form  ; 

On  the  dark  rock  she  lean’d  her  head. 
That  seem’d  as  there  ’twere  rivctted. 

And  dropt  the  hands,  till  then  which 
press’d 

Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbing  breast. 
There  beam'd  no  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
And  from  her  lip  there  breath’d  no  sigh. 
And  on  her  brow  no  trace  there  dwelt. 
That  told  she  suffer’d  or  she  felt. 

All  that  once  glow’d,  or  smil’d,  or  beam’d, 
Now  fix’d,  and  quench’d,  and  frozen 
seem’d ; 

And  long  her  sire,  in  wild  dismay. 

Deem’d  her  pure  spirit  pass’d  away. 

But  life  return’d.  O’er  that  cold  frame 
One  deep  convulsive  shudder  came, 

And  a  faint  light  her  eye  relum’d. 

And  sad  resolve  her  mien  assum’d  ; 

But  there  was  horror  in  the  gaze, 

Which  yet  to  his  she  dar’d  not  raise, 

And  her  sad  accents,  wild  and  low, 

As  rising  from  a  depth  of  woe. 

At  first  with  hurried  trembling  broke. 

But  gather’d  firmness  as  she  spoke. 


“  I  leave  thee  not — ^w^hate’er  betide. 
My  footsteps  shall  not  quit  thy  side ; 
Pangs,  keen  as  death,  my  soul  may  thrill, 
But  yet — thou  art  my  father  still ! 

And,  oh  !  if  stain’d  by  guilty  deed. 

For  some  kind  spirit,  tenfold  need, 

To  speak  of  Heaven’s  absolving  love. 

And  waft  desponding  thought  above. 

I*  there  not  power  in  mercy’s  wave. 

The  blood-stain  from  thy  soul  to  lave  ? 

Is  there  not  balm  to  heal  despair, 

In  tears,  in  penitence,  in  prayer  f 
My  father  !  kneel  at  His  pure  shrine, 

M  ho  died  to  expiate  guilt  like  thine, 
Meep — and  my  tears  with  thine  shall 
blend, 

— while  my  prayers  with  thine 
ascend. 

And,  as  our  mingling  sorrows  rise. 
Heaven  will  rdent,  though  earth  dMpiss  !*' 


“  My  child,  my  child  !  these  bursting 
tears, 

Tk*  ^ 

Though  deepest  conflicts  they  axpreas, 
not  all  in  bitterness  i 
h .  thou  hast  bid  a  wither’d  heart 
Trom  desolation’s  slumber  start. 


Thy  voice  of  jrfty  and  of  love 
Seems  o’er  its  icy  depths  to  move 
E’en  as  a  breeze  of  health,  which  brings 
l.ife,  hope,  and  healing,  on  its  wings. 

And  there  is  mercy  yet !  I  feel 
Its  influence  o’er  my  spirit  steal ; 

How  w'elcome  were  each  pwng  below’. 

If  guilt  might  be  aton’d  by  woe !  • 
Think’st  thou  I  yet  may  be  forgiven  ? 
Shall  prayers  unclose  the  gate  of  Heaven  ? 
Oh  !  if  it  yet  avail  to  plead, 

If  judgment  be  not  yet  decreed,  - 
Our  hearts  shall  blend  their  suppliant  cry. 
Till  pardon  shall  be  seal’d  on  high  ! 

Yet,  yet  I  shrink  !— will  Mercy  shed 
Her  dews  upon  this  fallen  head  ? 
—Kneel,  Ella,  kneel !  till  full  and  free 
Descend  forgiveness,  w’on  by  thee  !” 

They  knelt : — ^before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine  ; 

That  symbol,  which  so  long  hath  stood 
A  rock  Of  strength,  on  time’s  dark  flood. 
Clasp’d  by  despairing  hands,  and  lav’d 
By  the  w'arm  tears  of  nations  sav’d  ; 

In  one  deep  prayer  their  spirits  blent. 

The  g^iilty  and  the  innocent : 

Youth,  pure  as  if  from  Heaven  its  birth. 
Age,  soil’d  w'ith  every  stain  of  earth. 
Knelt,  offering  up  one  heart,  one  cr}-, 

One  sacrifice  of  agony. 

Oh!  blest,  though  bitter  be  their  source, 
Though  dark  the  fountain  of  Remorse,  ^ 
Blest  are  the  tears  which  pour  from 
thence, 

Th’  atoning  stream  of  Penitence  ! 

And  let  not  Pity  check  the  tide 
By  which  the  heart  is  purified ; 

Let  not  vain  comfort  turn  its  course. 

Or  timid  love  repress  its  force ! 

Go  I  bind  the  flood,  whose  waves  exi>and. 
To  bear  luxuriance  o’er  the  land ; 

Forbid  the  life-restoring  rains 
To  fall  on  Afric’s  burning,  plains ; 

Close  up  the  fount  that  gu^’d  to  cheer 
The  pilgrim  o’er  the  waste  who  trod  ; 
But  check  thou  not  one  holy  tear. 

Which  Penitence  devotes  to  God  ! 

Through  scenes  so  lone  the  wild-deer 
ne’er 

Was  rous’d  by  huntsman’s  bugle  there  ; 
So  rude,  that  scarce  might  human  eye 
Sustain  their  dread  sublimity  ; 

So  awful,  that  the  timid  swain. 

Nurtur’d  vnidst  their  dark  domain. 

Had  peopled,  with  unearthly  forms. 
Their  mists,  their  forests,  and  their 
storms; 

She,  whose  blue  eye,  of  laughing  Ught, 
Ooee  made  each  festal  scene  more  briglu  ; 
Whose  voice  in  song  of  joy  wes  sweetaat. 
Whose  step  in  dance  of  miith  was  fleetest. 
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By  lorrcnt-wavc,  and  mountain-brow, 

Id  wunderiiift,  w  an  outcast  now. 

To  share,  with  Lindheinrs  fallen  chief, 

His  shame.  Ids  terror,  and  his  grief. 

Hast  thou  not  markM  the  ruin*s  flower, 
That  blooms  in  solitary  grace. 

Ami,  faithful  to  its  mouldering  tower. 
Waves  in  the  banner's  place  ? 

From  tliose  grey  luuintM  renown  hath 
IMiNs'd, 

Time  a  ins  his  heritage  at  last ; 

This  day  of  glory  hath  gone  by. 

With  all  its  |X)mp  aiid  minstrelsy  ; 

Yet  still  tlie  Hower  of  golden  hues 
There  loves  its  fragrance  to  diflusc. 

To  fallen  and  forsaken  things 
W'ith  txaistancy  unultcr'd  clings. 

Ami,  smiling  o’er  the  wreck  of  state, 

With  beauty  clothes  the  desolate. 

K’en  sucli  was  she,  tiie  fair-hair’d  maid, 

Jn  all  her  light  of  youth  array’d, 

V'orKiking  every  joy  below, 

To  soothe  a  guilty  imrenl’s  ww, 

Ami  clinging  thus,  in  iKUiuty’s  prime. 

To  the  (lark  ruin  made  by  crime. 

Oh  !  ne’er  did  Heuvcji’s  propitious  eyes 
Smile  on  a  |mrer  sacrifice ; 

Ne’er  did  young  love,  at  duty’s  shrine. 
More  nobly  brighter  lio|>es  resign  ! 

O’er  her  own  isntgs  she  briKHled  not. 

Nor  sunk  l>eneuth  her  bitter  lot ; 

No  !  that  |mre  sjiiril’s  lofty  w'orth, 

Still  rose  more  Inuiyantly  fmm  eiu-th. 

And  drew  fn»m  an  eternal  source 
Its  gentle,  yet  triumphant  force  ; 
llous*«l  by  affliction’s  chast’ning  might. 

To  energies  more  calmly  bright, 
l.ike  the  wild  bar{i  of  airy  sigh, 

Woke  by  the  stunn  to  harmony  ! 

He  that  in  mountain  holds  hath  sought 
A  reftige  for  unconcpicr’d  thought, 

A  charter'd  home,  w  here  Freedom’s  ebiU’ 
Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild, 

Aivd  fix  her  (|uenchlesH  torch  on  high, 

A  lieacon  for  Ktemity  ; 

Or  they,  whose  martyr.s|writs  wage 
l*roud  war  with  IVrsecut ion’s  rage, 

And  to  the  IKwcrts  l»ear  the  faith. 

That  lads  them  smile  on  chains  ami  death ; 
Well  may  thty  draw,  from  all  around. 

Of  grmndt'ur  cloth’d  in  form  and  sound, 
From  the  deep  power  of  earth  and  aky, 
Wild  nature’s  might  of  majesty. 

Strong  energies,  immortal  fires. 

High  hofies,  magnificent  desires  ! 

But  dark,  terrific,  and  austere. 

To  him  d(Hh  Nature’s  mien  apiwar, 

Who,  midst  her  wilds  would  acek  rqmae, 
Frtmt  guUty  pangs  and  vengeful  foes  ! 
For  hmi  th«  wind  hath  music  dread, 

A  dirge-like  vtice  that  mourns  the  dead ; 


The  forest’s  whisper  breathes  a  tone. 
Appalling,  as  from  w  orlds  unknown  ; 

The  mystic  gloom  of  w  ood  and  cave 
Is  fill’d  with  shadows  of  the  grave; 

In  noon’s  deep  calm  the  sunbeams  dart 
A  blaze,  that  seems  to  search  his  heart ; 
The  pure,  eternal  stars  of  night. 

Upbraid  him  with  their  silent  light. 

And  the  dread  spirit,  which  pervades. 
And  hallows  earth’s  most  lonely  sliadcs, 

In  every  scene,  in  every  hour, 

Surrounds  him  w  ith  chastising  power, 
With  nameless  fear  his  soul  to  thrill. 
Heard,  felt,  acknowledg’d,  present  still! 

*Twas  the  chillyclo.se  of  an  Autumn  day, 
And  the  leaves  fell  thick  o’er  the  wan¬ 
derers’  way, 

The  rustling  pities,  with  a  hoUow'  sound, 
Foretold  the  tem|)e8t  gathering  round, 
And  the  skirts  of  the  w  estern  clouds  were 
spread 

With  a  tinge  of  wild  tmd  stormy  red, 
That  seem’d,  through  the  twilight  forest 
bowers. 

Like  the  glui*e  of  a  city’s  blazing  towers ; 
But  they,  who  far  from  cities  fled. 

And  shrunk  from  the  print  of  human  tread, 
Had  reach’d  a  desert-scene  unknown,  . 
So  strangely  W'ild,  so  deeply  lone, 

I’hat  n  nameless  feeling,  unconfess’d. 

And  undefin’d,  their  souls  oppress’d. 
Hocks  pil’d  on  nteks,  around  them  hurl’d. 
Lay  like  the  mins  of  a  world,  .  . 

Left  by  an  corthtiuake’s  final  throes, 

1  n  deep  and  desolate  re|x)se ; 

Things  of  eternity,  whose  forms 
Bure  record  of  ten  thousand  storms  ! 
While,  rearing  its  colossal  crest, 

In  sullen  grandeur,  o’er  the  rest, 

One,  like  a  pillar,  vast  and  rude. 

Stood  moniuxh  of  the  solitude.  . 
Pcrrhancc  by  Homan  conqueror’s  hand 
Th’  enduring  monument  w'as  plaim’d ; 

Or  Odin’s  sons,  in  days  gone  by,  j 
Hud  shap’d  its  rough  immensity, 

I'o  rear,  midst  mountain,  rock,  ai^  wood, 
A  temple,  meet  for  rites  of  blood. 

Hut  they  were  gone,  W'ho  might  have  told 
That  secret  of  the  times  of  old. 

And  there,  in  silent  scorn  it  frown’d. 

O’er  all  its  vast  coevals  round. 

Darkly  those  giant  masses  low'cr’d, 
('ountJess  and  motionless  they  towrer’d ; 
No  wild-fluwer  o’er  their  summits  hung. 
No  fountain  fVom  their  caverns  sprung ; 
Y et  ever  on  the  wanderer’s  car  » 

Murmur’d  a  sound  of  w’aters  near, 

W'ith  music  deep  of  lulling  falls, 

And  louder  gush,  at  interval!. 

Unknown  its  source— nor  s]iring  nor 
stream 

('aught  the  red  sunset’s  lingering  gleam. 
Hut  ceaseless,  fttim  its  hidden  caves, . 
Arose  that  mystic  voice  of  waves.  ( 1 ) 
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Yet  IxwomM  midst  that  savage  scene, 
t)ne  chosen  8|K)t,  of  gentler  mien, 

(iav’c  promise  to  the  pilgrim’s  eye 
Of  shelter  from  the  tempest  nigh. 

Clad  sight !  the  ivied  cross  it  bore, 

The  sculptur’d  saint  that  crown’d  its  door. 
Less  welcome  now  were  monarch’s  dome, 
'I’huii  that  low  cell,  some  hermit’s  home. 

Thither  the  outcasts  t>cnt  their  way, 

Hy  the  lust  lingering  gleam  of  day, 

When,  from  a  cavern’d  rock,  which  cast 
Deep  shadows  o’er  them  as  they  pass’d, 

A  form,  a  warrior-form  of  might. 

As  from  earth’s  bosom,  sprung  to  sight. 
Mis  |M)rt  was  lofty— yet  the  heart 
Slmink  from  him  with  recoiling  start  ; 

Ills  mien  was  youthful — yet  his  face 
Had  nought  of  youth’s  ingenuous  grace, 
Nor  chivalrous,  nor  tender  thought. 

Its  traces  on  his  brow  had  wrought; 

Yet  dwelt  no  fierceness  in  his  eye. 

Hut  calm  and  cold  severity, 

A  spirit  haughtily  austere. 

Stranger  to  pity  as  to  fear. 

It  st*em’d  as  pride  had  thrown  a  veil 
( fer  that  dark  brow  and  visage  pale. 
Leaving  the  searcher  nought  to  guess, 

All  was  so  fix’d  and  passionless. 

He  spoke — and  they  who  heard  the 
tone 

Kelt,  deeply  felt,  all  hoixi  was  flown. 

“  I’ve  sought  thee  far  in  forest  bowers. 
I’ve  sought  thee  long  in  ]K'opled  towers. 
I’ve  iHime  the  dagger  of  th’  Unknown 
'fhrough  scenes  explor’d  by  me  alone ; 

My  setirch  is  clos’d — nor  toils,  rtor  fears, 
He|)el  the  servant  of  the  Seers; 

We  meet— ’tis  vain  to  strive  or  fly, 

Albert  of  Lindheim— thou  must  die  1” 

Then  with  clasp’d  hands  the  fuir-huir’d 
maid 

Sunk  at  his  feet,  and  wildly  pray’d 
“  Stay,  stay  thee  !  sheath  that  lifted  steel ! 
Uh  !  thou  art  human,  and  canst  feel ! 
l  leiu’  me  !  if  e’er  ’twas  thine  to  prove 
T  he  blessing  of  a  (larcnt’s  love ; 

%  thine  ow’n  father’s  hoary  hair. 

By  her  who  gave  thee  being,  8))arc  I 
I)id  they  not,  o’er  thy  infant  yean. 

Keep  watch,  in  sleepless  hopes  and  fean  ? 

^  oung  warrior !  thou  wilt  heed  my 
prayers. 

As  thou  w'ouldst  hope  for  grace  to  theirs  I” 

But  cold  th’  Avenger’s  look  remain’d, 

w  maintain’d : 

Maiden  I  ’tis  vain — ^ray  bosom  ne’er 
a*  conscious  of  a  parent’s  care  ; 
nurture  of  my  infant  years 
in  my  soul  the  source  of  tears  ; 


’Tis  not  for  me  to  pause  or  melt. 

Or  feel  as  happier  hearts  have  felt. 

Away  !  the  hour  of  fatfe  goes  by. 

Thy  prayers  are  fruitless — he  must  die  !” 

“  Rise,  Ella  !  rise,”  with  stedfast  brow 
The  father  spoke  ;  unshrinking  now. 

As  if  from  Heaven  a  martyr’s  strengtli 
Had  settled  on  his  soul  at  length  ; 

“  Kneel  thou  no  more,  my  noble  child. 
Thou  by  no  taint  of  guilt  defil’d ; 

Kneel  not  to  man  ! — for  mortal  prayer, 

Oh  !  when  did  mortal  vengeance  spare  ? 
Since  hope  of  earthly  aid  is  flown. 

Lift  thy  pure  hands  to  Heaven  alone. 

And  know’,  to  calm  thy  suflbring  heart. 

My  spirit  is  resign’d  to  |>art. 

Trusting  in  Him,  who  reads  and  knows 
This  guilty  breast,  with  all  its  woes. 

Rise  !  1  would  bless  thee  once  again. 

Be  still,  lx*  firm — for  all  is  vain  !” 

And  she  was  still — she  heard  him  not. 
Her  prayers  w’ere  hush’d — her  jwngs  for- 
Kot; 

All  thought,  all  memory  iwss’d  away. 
Silent  and  motionless  she  lay. 

In  a  brief  death,  a  blest  suspense. 

Alike  of  agony  and  sense. 

She  saw  not  when  the  dagger  gleam’d 
In  the  last  red  light  from  the  west  that 
stream’d ; 

She  mark’d  not  when  the  life-blood’s  flow 
(’ainc  rushing  to  the  mortal  blow ; 

While,  unresisting,  sunk  her  sire. 

Yet  gather’d  firmness  to  expire. 

Mingling  a  Warrior’s  courage  high. 

With  a  Penitent’s  humility. 

And  o’er  him  there  th’  Avenger  stood. 
And  watch’d  the  victim’s  ebbing  blood. 
Still  calm,  os  if  his  faithful  hand 
Had  but  olxiy’d  some  just  command. 
Some  power,  whose  stern,  yet  righteous 
will. 

He  deem’d  it  virtue  to  fulfil. 

And  triumph’d,  when  the  palm  was  won, 
Eor  Duty’s  task  austerely  done. 

But  a  feeling  dread,  and  undefin’d, 

A  mystic  presage  of  the  mind. 

With  strange  and  sudden  impulse  ran 
Chill  through  the  heart  of  the  dying 
man. 

And  his  thoughts  found  voice,  and  his 
bosom  breath, 

And  it  seem’d  as  fear  suspended  death, 
And  Nature,  from  her  terrors,  drew 
Fresh  energy,  and  vigour  new. 

“  Thou  saidst  thy  lonely  bonom  ne’er 
Was  conscious  of, a  parent’s  care ; 

Thou  saidst  thy  lot,  in  childhixid’s  years. 
Froze  in  thy  stiul  the  source  of  tears  ; 
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Tbe  time  will  come,  when  thou,  with 
me. 

The  jtidgmenuthrune  of  God  wilt  see. 

(Ih !  by  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  theti, 

By  His  blest  love  who  died  for  men. 

By  each  dread  rite,  and  shrine,  and  vow, 
Avenger  !  1  abjure  thee  now ! 

To  him  who  bleeds  beneath  thy  steel. 

Thy  lineage  and  thy  name  reveal. 

And  haste  thee  N  for  his  closing  ear 
Hath  Utile  more  on  earth  to  hear— 

Haste  1  for  the  spirit,  almost  down, 

Is  lingering  fur  thy  words  alone.** 

Then  first  a  shade,  resembling  fear, 

Pass'd  o*er  th*  Avenger's  mien  austere  ; 

A  tuuneless  awe  his  features  cross'd. 

Soon  in  their  haughty  coldness  lost. 

“  What  wouldst  thou  ?  Ask  the  rock 
and  wild. 

And  bid  them  tell  thee  of  their  child  ! 

Ask  the  rude  winds,  and  angrv'* skies,* 
Whose  tetn{)ests  were  his  lullabies  ! 

His  chambers  were  the  cave  and  wood. 
His  fosterers  men  of  wrath  and  blood  ; 
Outcasts  aUke  of  earth  and  heaven. 

By  wrongs  to  desperation  driven  ! 

Who,  in  their  pupil,  now  could  trace 
The  features  of  a  nobler  race  ? 

Yet  such  was  mine ! — if  one  who  cast 
A  look  of  anguish  o'er  the  post, 

Bore  faithful  record  on  the  day. 

When  penitent  in  death  he  lay. 

But  still  deep  tluaies  my  prospects  veil. 
He  died— «nd  told  but  half  the  tale  ; 
With  him  it  sleeps— 1  only  know 
Enough  fur  stem  and  silent  woe. 

For  vain  ambition's  deep  regret, 

For  hopes  deceiv'd,  deceiving  yet, 

Fur  dreams  of  pride  that  vainly  t^. 

How  high  a  lot  had  suited  well 
The  heir  of  some  illustrious  Unc, 

Heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  Rhine  !" 

Then  swift  through  Albert's  bosom  pass'd 
One  pang,  the  keenest  and  the  last. 

Ere  with  his  spirit  fled  the  fears, 

'Fhe  wonowuy  and  the  pangs  of  years  ; 
And,  while  liis  grey  swept  the  dust, 
Faltering  he  mumiur'd,  Heaven  is  just! 
For  thee  that  deed  of  guilt  was  done. 

By  thee  aveng'd,  my  Son  I  my  Son  !** 

*rhe  day  was  clos'd — the  moonbeam  shed 
laght  on  the  Uving  and  the  dead. 

And  01  through  roUing  douds  it  broke. 
Young  £Ua  from  her  trance  awoke. 
Awoke  to  bev,  to  fad,  to  know 
E'en  more  than  all  an  orphan's  woe. 

Gh  !  lae'or  did  naoonhesnii's  light  serene 
With  beauty  clothe  a  sadder  scene  ! 
Thera,  edd  in  death  the  fitthcr  slept, 
Tbcrr,  pale  in  woe,  the  daiigtiter  wept ; 
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Yes !  »he  nught  weep— but  one  Mood  nigh, 
With  horror  in  his  tearless  eye. 

That  eye  which  ne'er  again  shall  dose 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  repoM  ; 

No  nujre  on  earth  beholding  aught. 

Save  one  dread  vision,  stamp'd  on  thought. 
But,  lost  in  grief,  the  Orphan  Maid 
Hit  deeper  woe  had  scarce  survey'd, 

Till  his  wild  voice  reveal'd  a  talc. 

Which  seem'd  to  bid  the  heavens  turn 
pale ! 

He  call'd  her,  “  Sister  !"  and  the  word 
In  anguish  breath'd,  in  terror  heard, 
Reveal'd  enough — all  else  w'cre  weak. 
That  sound  a  thousand  pangs  could  speak. 
He  knelt  beside  that  brcaUiless  clay. 
Which,  fix'd  in  utter  stillness,  lay. 

Knelt  till  his  soul  imbib'd  each  trace. 
Each  line  of  tliat  unconsdous  face ; 

Knelt,  till  his  eye  could  bear  no  more. 
Those  marble  features  to  explore ; 

Then,  starting,  turning,  as  to  shun  . 

The  image  thus  by  Mtxnory  won, 

A  w'ild  farewell  to  her  he  bade. 

Who  by  the  dead  in  silence  pray'd. 

And,  phrenzied  by  his  bitter  doom. 

Fled  thence — to  find  all  earth  a  tomb ! 

Days  pass'd  away — and  Rhine's  fair  shore. 
In  the  light  of  summer  smil'd  once  more  ; 
The  vines  were  purpling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  corn-fields  wav'd  in  the  sunshine 
still ; 

There  came  a  bark  up  the  noble  stream. 
With  pennons  that  shed  a  golden  gleam. 
With  the  flash  of  arms,  and  the  voice  of 
song, 

Gliding  triumphantly  along ; 

For  warrior-forms  were  glittering  there. 
Whose  plumes  wav'd  light  in  the  whis¬ 
pering  air; 

And  as  the  tones  of  oar  and  wave 
Their  measur'd  cadence  mingling  gave, 
*Twas  thus  th'  exulting  chorus  rose. 
While  many  an  echo  sw  ell'd  the  dooe. 

From  the  fields  w’here  dead  and  dying. 
On  their  battle-bicr  are  lying. 

Where  the  blood  unstaunch'd  is  giushing. 
Where  the  steed  uncheck'd  is  rushing. 
Trampling  o'er  the  noble-heaHed, 

Ere  the  spirit  yet  be  ported, 

Whd«  cadv  bmth  of  heaven  is  swaying. 
Knightly  plumes  and  lionners  playing. 
And  the  clarion's  music  swelling. 

Colls  tbe  vulture  from  lus  dwelling ; 

He  comes,  with  troi^hies  wortliy  of  his  line. 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  I' 

To  his  own  fair  woods,  encloMng 
Vales  in  sunny  peace  reposing. 

When  his  native  stream  is  laving 
Banks,  with  golden  harvests  w'sving. 
And  the  suminsr-Ught  is  sleeping 
On  the  grape,  through  tendrils  peeping ; 
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To  tlic  hiilU  where  harps  are  ringing,  And  a  fVagrant  cloud  from  the  Censer’s 
Hanls  the  praise  of  warriors  singing,  breath 

C.raaful  footsteps  bounding  fleetly,  *  Half  hid  the  sacred  pomp  beneath ; 

Jovous  voices  mingling  sweetly ;  And  still  the  peal  of  choral  song 

Whore  the  cheek  of  mirth  is  glowing,  Swell’d  the  resounding  aisles  along  ; 

And  the  wine-cup  brightly  flowing,  *  Wakening,  in  its  triumphant  flow  , 

iic  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  Deep  echoes  from  the  graves  below, 
line, 

The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine !  Why,  from  its  woodland  birth-place 

tom, 

Dpth  summer*s  rose  that  scene  adorn  ? 
Why  breathes  the  incense  to  the  sky  ? 
Why  swells  th*  exulting  harmony  ? 
—And  seest  thou  not  yon  form,  so  light. 
It  seems  half  floating  on  the  sight. 

As  if  the  whisper  of  a  gale. 

That  did  but  wave  its  snowy  veil. 

Might  bear  it  from  the  earth  afar, 

A  lovely,  but  receding  star  ? 

Know,  that  devotion’s  shrine,  e’en  now. 
Receives  that  youthful  vestal’s  vow,  ^ 

For  this,  high  hymns,  sweet  odours  rise, 
A  jubilee  of  sacrifice  ! 

Mark  yet  a  moment !  from  her  brow 
Yon  priest  shall  lift  the  veil  of  snow, 

Ere  yet  a  darker  mantle  hide 
The  charms,  to  Heaven  thus  sanctified  ; 
Stay  thee  !  and  catch  their  parting  gleam. 
That  ne’er  shall  fade  from  memory’s 
dream. 

A  moment !  oh  !  to  Uh  ic’s  soul. 

Pois’d  betw'ecn  hope  and  fear’s  controul, 
What  slow*^,  unmeasur’d  hours,  went  by. 
Ere  yet  suspense  grew  certainty  ! 

It  came  at  lengths— once  more  that  face 
Reveal’d  to  man  its  mournful  grace ;  ’ 

A  sunbeam  on  its  features  fell. 

As  if  to  bear  the  world’s  farewell ; 

And  doubt  was  o’er — his  heart  grew 
chill— 

*Twas  she— though  chang’d,  ’twas  Ella 
still ! 

Though  now  her  once-rejoicing  mien,  • 
Was  deeply,  mournfully  serene ; 

Though  clouds  her  eye’s  blue  lustre  shaded. 
And  the  young  cheek  beneath  had  faded. 
Well,  well  he  knew  the  form,  which  cast 
Light  on  his  soul  through  all  the  past ! 
’Twas  with  him  on  the  battle  plain,  ' 
’Twas  with  him  on  the  stormy  main. 

And  sweet  e’en  then  were  the  sounds  that  ’Twas  in  his  visions,  when  the  shield 
*‘ose.  Pillow’d  his  head  on  tented  field ; 

On  the  holy  and  profound  repose.  ’Twas  a  bright  beam  that  led  him  on,  * 

Oh !  they  came  o’er  the  warrior’s  breast,  Where’er  a  triumph  might  be  won, 
hike  a  glorious  anthem  of  the  blest ;  In  danger  as  in  glory  nigh. 

And  fear  and  sorrow  died  away.  An  angel-guide  to  victory  !  • 

^fore  the  full,  majestic  lay. 

He  enter’d  the  secluded  Fane, 
hich  sent  forth  that  inspiring  strain  ; 
e  gaz’d_«the  hallow’d  pile’s  array 
that  of  some  high  festal  day ;  , 
rcaths  of  all  hues  its  pillars  bound, 
oHers  of  all  scents  were  strew’d  around ; 
e  rose  exhal’d  its  fragrant  sigh, 

on  the  altar  to  smile  and  die  ; 

VOL.  X. 


He  came _ he  sought  his  Ella’s  bowers. 

He  travers’d  Lindheim’s  lonely  towers ; 
Hut  voice  and  footstep  thence  had  fled. 

As  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

And  the  sounds  of  human  joy  and  woe 
Gave  place  to  the  moan  of  the  wave  be¬ 
low. 

The  banner  still  the  rampart  crown’d. 

But  the  tall  rank  grass  wav’d  thick 
around ; 

Still  hung  the  arms  of  a  race  gone  by, 

In  the  Idazon’d  halls  of  their  ancestry  ; 
Hut  they  caught  no  more,  at  fall  of  night. 
The  wavering  flash  of  the  torch’s  light ; 
And  they  sent  their  echoes  forth  no  more. 
To  the  Minnesinger’s  (2)  tuneful  lore, 
f  or  the  hands  that  touch’d  the  harp  were 
gone. 

And  the  hearts  were  cold  that  lov’d  its 
tone ; 

And  the  soul  of  the  chord  lay  mute  and 


Save  when  the  wild  wind  bade  it  thrill, 
Aiid  woke  from  its  depths  a  dream-like 
moan, 

For  life,  and  jww’r,  and  beauty  gone. 


The  warrior  turn’d  from  that  silent  scene, 
M  here  a  voice  of  woe  had  welcome  been. 
And  his  heart  w’as  heavy  with  boding 
thought. 

As  the  forest-paths  alone  he  sought. 

He  reach’d  a  convent’s  Fane,  that  stood 
Reep  lx)som’d  in  luxuriant  wood  ; 
i'till,  solemn,  fair,  it  seem’d  a  spot 
VN  here  earthly  care  might  be  all  forgot. 
And  sounds  and  dreams,  of  Heaven  {done. 
To  musing  spirit  might  be  known. 


She  caught  his  pale  bewilder’d  gaze,  ‘ 
Of  grief  half  lost  in  fix’d  amaze— 

Was  it  some  vain  illusion,  wrought 
By  frenzy  of  impassion’d  thought  ? 

Some  phantom,  such  as  Grief  hath  pow  er 
To  summon,  in  her  wandering  hour  ? 

No  !  it  was  he !  the  lost,  the  mourn’d. 
Too  deeply  lov’d,  loo  late  return’d  ! 
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A  fcver*d  Uuidi,  a  sudUun  ktart, 

Spoke  the  last  weakness  of  her  heart, 
*Twas  vanquish'd  soon— tlic  hectic  red 
A  moment  flush'd  her  cheek,  and  fled. 
Once  mure  screxie— her  stedfost  eye 
Ixiok'd  up  as  to  Eternity  ; 

Then  gaz'd  on  Ulric  with  an  air. 

That  said — the  home  of  Love  is  Ou  re  ! 


(2)  Minnesingers,  (bards  o*'  love),  the 
uppellatiun  of  the  German  Minstrds  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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Yes  !  there  alone  it  smil'd  for  him. 

Whose  eye  before  that  look  grew  dim  ; 
Not  long  *twas  his  e'en  thus  to  view 
The  Ijcauty  of  its  calm  adieu  ; 

Soon  o'er  th«ise  features,  brightly  pale, 
Was  cast  th'  inqicnetrable  veil ; 

And,  if  one  human  sigh  were  given, 
lly  the  pure  bosom,  vow'd  to  Heaven, 

'Tw  as  lost,  as  many  a  murmur'd  sound 
Of  grief,  ‘‘not  loud,  but  dtep,"  is  drown'd , 
In  hymns  of  joy,  which  proudly  rise. 

To  tell  the  calm,  untroubled  skies, 

'I'liat  earth  hath  banish'd  care  and  woe. 
And  man  holds  festivals  below  ! 


NOTES. 

( I )  The  original  of  the  scene  here  de¬ 
scribed  is  presented  by  the  mountain 
called  the  Feldlterg,  in  the  Bergstrasse. 

“  Des  masses  enormes  de  rochers,  en- 
tass^  Tune  sur  Tautre  depun  le  sommet 
de  la  montagne  jusqu'  a  son  pied,  vien- 
uent  y  presenter  un  aspect  superbe  qu' 
aucune  descri)ition  ne  saurait  rendre.  Ce 
furent,  dit-on,  des  geans,  qui  en  se  livrant 
un  combat  du  haut  d(»  montagnes, 
lancerent  Ics  uiis  sur  les  autres  ces  enonnes 
masses  de  n>chers.  t)n  arrive  avec  beau- 
coup  de  |)eine  jusqu'au  sommet  du  Feld- 
berg,  en  suivant  un  sentier  qui  posse  a 
cute  de  cette  chaine  de  roclters.  On  en- 
tend  ctmtinuellement  un  bruit  sourd  qui 
l«nui  venir  d'un  ruisseou  au  dessuus  des 
roclK’rs ;  mais  on  a  beau  dcscendre,  en 
ae  glissant  a  travers  les  ouvertures  qui  s'y 
truuvent,  on  ne  dccouvrira  JamaLs  le  ruis- 
Buau.  La  colunne  dite  lliesensiiule  sc 
truuve  un  peu  plus  haut  qu'a  la  moitie  de 
la  montagne  ;  e'est  un  bloc  de  granit 
taiU^  d'une  longueur  de  SO  (lieds  et  d'un 
diam^tre  de  4  picas.  11  y  a  plus  de  pro- 
hahilite  de  croiix*  que  les  andems  Germains 
voulaicnt  flurv  de  ce  bloc  une  colonne 
pour  I'erigMr  en  I'honneur  de  leur  die\i 
Oilin,  quo  de  pietendre,  comnie  lo  fimt 
plusieurs  auteurs,  quo  les  Ronuuns  aient 
«u  le  desaein  de  la  transporter  dans  leur 
capicale.  On  voit  un  peu  plus  haut'  un 
autre  bloc  d'une  forme  {veaque  carrwe, 
qu'  on  appelle  Eieaenaltar  (autel  du  g<^t) 
qui,  a  cn  jugcr  pas  sa  gniaaeur  et  aa  forme, 
auii  destine  a  wnrir  de  piedmtal  a  la  co- 
lonnc  susdttc. 

Mummel pour  let  Fojgigeari  sur  tc  Hhiu> 


Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  expir’d,  to 
trace 

The  forms  our  fancy  or  our  heart  de¬ 
sign’d  ; 

Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape, 
and  face. 

Such  the  ro«g/*  features  of  our  youth¬ 
ful  mind. 

Sf ten  stone. 

Amongst  the  most  early  impres¬ 
sions  which  I  can  now  rccal.are  those 
of  devotion.  My  mother,  from  the 
first  twelve  months  of  my  existence, 
my  sole  surviving  jmrent,  was  indeed 
a  Christian,  in  die  original,  and  best 
st'nse  of  the  term.  Her  object  seem¬ 
ed,  all  along,  to  be,  to  convey  in¬ 
struction,  and  induce  habit,  not  so 
much  by  any  direct  advice,  as  by 
example.  Instead  of  putting  words 
into  my  mouth,  at  an  early  age,  when 
1  was  totally  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  their  meaning,  she  taught 
me,  by  Wr  own  conduct,  to  reverence, 
and  to  worship,  in  heart,  and  in  all 
sincerity,  the  great  unseen  Source  of 
safety  and  supjxirt,  ujwn  which,  all 
alike,  old  and  young,  weak  and 
Twwerful,  ultimately  depend.  As 
Hannibal  w  as  devoted  at  the  altar  to 
die  art  and  the  pursuits  of  war,  so 
was  1,  bv  an  early  parental  dedica^ 
tion,  and  admission  into  the  beaud- 
ful  and  endearing  confidence  of  pri¬ 
vate,  yet  social  prayer,  subjected, 
in  heart  and  in  afiection,  to  that 
“  chiltlren’s  Friend,”  whose  office 
and  whose  character  are  at  once  so 
inviung  and  so  interesting.  1  shall 
never  forget,  and,  in  fact,  amidst  all 
my  w'anderings,  of  wliich  1  have  bad 
my  share,  I  have  never  entirely  for¬ 
got  those  soleum  summer  Sabbaths, 
when,  about  twilight,  my  mother 
used  to  draw  the  lower  extremity 
of  her  **  gown”  over  her  liead,  and, 
with  my  hand  in  her’s,  conduct  me 
slowly,  and  in  silence,  to  a  retired 
and  alder-Aeltercd  comer  of  our 
litdc  garden.  It  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uraver;  of  that  si>ecic8  of 
I»raycr  wdiicn,  consisUng  priiidi>ally 
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in  contrition  of  spirit,  and  in-  bro¬ 
ken  ejaculations — in  the  language  of 
an  oid  and  pious  divine — carries 
one  to  Heaven  without  even  appriz¬ 
ing  Satan  of  the  intention.”  'I'here 
was,  to  me,  a  most  encouraging  and 
tiidearing  confidence  in  all  this:  I 
felt  as  if  secure  against  all  danger, 
and  all  oil,  whilst  my  head  remain- 
al  Ixncath  the  covering  of  the  sacred 
mantle,  and  my  cars  were  occupied, 
and  iny  heart  warmed,  with  those 
expressions  of  devotional  feeling  and 
anlour,  which  presumeil  and  recog¬ 
nised  our  mutual  and  common  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  access  to,  the  “  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Husband 
of  the  widow.”  Again  and  again 
have  I  l)een  absorbed  into  the  stream, 
and  engaged  in  an  under  tone,  in 
these  “  groanings  of  the  spirit,” 
which,  altogether  indeiiendently  of 
articulation,  w’ere  to  me  quite  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  overpoweringly  eleva¬ 
ting.  Even  in  the  midst  of  my  pul¬ 
pit  orisons,  when  the  assembled  peo¬ 
ple  are  contributing,  by  their  pre¬ 
sence,  to  warm  and  animate  my  de¬ 
votions,  1  often  look  back  with  a 
sentiment  of  abasement  to  those 
early,  sincere,  and  artless  breath¬ 
ings,  when,  in  the  character  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child,  1  was  not  only  suffered  to 
come,  but  led,  as  it  were,  and  con¬ 
ducted  unto  Him,  whose  affection 
and  friendship  are  life  and  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  quite  true,  that  my 
knmrkdfre  of  the  doctrines  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  limited  almost  to  a  nullity ; 
but  the  heart,  happily  for  us,  in 
many  other  respects,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  religion,  often  anticipates 
the  head  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
no  degree  of  information,  and  no 
strength  of  conviction,  of  which  I 
am  now  possessed,  will  ever  be  pro¬ 
ductive,  in  **  my  soul,”  of  more 
genuine  Christian  sentiment.  The 
P’cat  error  of  our  early  education 
apj^ears  to  me  to  originate  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  into  exertion,  and  over¬ 
load  with  information,  the  memory 
and  the  understanding;  whilst  the 
power  of  habit  is,  in  the  meantime, 
subjugating  and  poisoning  the  heart, 
and  rendering  every  mental  acquisi¬ 
tion  a  curse  in  many  cases,  rather  than 
a  ble^ing.  Early  information  may 
be  forgot,  and  premature  men- 
exercise  may  weaken,  rather  than 
^*tngorate;  but  early  impressions  up¬ 


on  the  heart  will  give  a  cast  and  a 
colouring  to  the  future  character, 
which  all  the  attrition,  and  altera¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  world,  will 
never  be  able  altogether  to  efface: 

you  may  break,  you  may  shiver 
the  heart,  as  you  will,  but  the 
odour  of  infancy  will  still  adhere  to 
it 

But  although  I  speak  of  religious 
impressions  as  preceiling,  in  wy/  case, 
religious  and  Bible  information,  and 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  words,  and  sentences,  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  sacred,  but 
civil,  or  social  information,  is  ex¬ 
tended  and  reciprocated — I  do  not 
mean,  in  consequence  of  this  admis¬ 
sion,  to  insinuate,  that  what  is  usual¬ 
ly  termed  “  education,”  was  in  my 
case  neglected.  Ere  1  was  five  years 
of  age,  by  the  assistance  of  two  ex¬ 
cellent  old  women,  aunts  of  my  mo¬ 
ther,  I  was  enabled  to  read,  or  rather 
to  sing,  (for  my  style  of  modulation 
was  somewhat  betwixt  the  two,)  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  gospel, 
and  even  to  convert  this  premature 
acquisition  into  a  source  of  emolu¬ 
ment  and  vanity.  The  cottage  where 
1  lived  stood  ujmn  the  side  of  a  re¬ 
tired  road,  by  which  some  of  the 
most  respectable  fanners  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  pass  every  Sabbath  to 
church ;  and  it  was  my  weekly  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  my  station  upon  a  green 
bank,  in  front  of  our  dwelling ;  and 
there,  •  from  an  old  brass-clasped 
Bible,  in  a  most  audible  and  arrest¬ 
ing  tone,  to  pour  forth  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath  passengers  the  whole  detail  of 
the  “  Beatitudes.” — That's  really 
a  surprising  Elf,”  one  would  observe, 
tossing  me  at  the  same  time  a  half¬ 
penny,  whilst  another  would  pro¬ 
phesy  of  my  future  eminence  and 
attainments.  I  thus  acquired  a  purse 
against  the  ensuing  **  village  fair,” 
and  was  led  to  account  myself  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  learning.  Prayers”  were 
said;  or,  in  the  more  expressive  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  peasantry,  the  book*' 
was  taken*  every  evening  and 
morning  in  our  little  family  nouse- 
hold,  consisting  of  two  old  women, 
my  mother,  and  myself, — and  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  chapter” 
devolved  on  me ;  an  office  of  which  I 
was  not  a  little  proud,  and  for  the  dis- 


-•  Moore. 
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charf^  of  which,  however,  1  was  but 
moderately  qualifitnl.  1  still  remem¬ 
ber  reading  ‘*hangr//”for  “changed*’* 
— “thief-nnest**  for  “chief- priest** — 
ami  “  (f  alio  way**  (the  name  of  the 
neighbouring  county)  for  “Gallilee.** 
— “  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,**  bv 
accenting  the  “  o,**  and  uniting  it  with 
the  syllable  “  tern,**  I  contrived  to 
convert  into  a  little  instrument  w’hich 
is  put  into  motion  by  the  finger  and 
thumb ;  and  I  never  read  the  word 
“  ghost,**  even  though  preceded  by 
“  holy,**  without  first  looking  care¬ 
fully  around,  to  ascertain  the  boilily 
presence  of  my  audience. 

'fo  this  chapter  regularly  succeed¬ 
ed  a  family  prayer,  in  which,  with¬ 
out  the  sm^lest  reference  even  in 
aim,  much  less  in  effect,  to  correct¬ 
ness,  or  i>ropriety  of  exnression,  there 
tHTurretl,  not  only  thoughts  that 
bn^athed,  but  words  that  conveyeil 
their  breathings  from  heart  to  heart, 
i^ycr  in  this,  and  in  similar  cases, 
ceases  to  be  considered  as  a  duty, 
and  really  becomes  a  privilege — the 
spontaneous  and  audible  aspiration 
of  the  soul,  conscious  of  weakness, 
and  ardentlv  solicitous  of  aid.  1 
have  seen  tne  time  w’hen,  through 
the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  a 
moonless  wintry  night,  the  glimmer 
of  cottage  windows  would  direct  the 
course  of  the  Ix'iiighteil  traveller  to 
a  cht'erful  fireside,  “  the  evening 
ohlation,**  a  plentiful  rather  than  a 
sumptuous  supper,  and  a  bed.  But 
now,  unless  one  falls  in  with  some 
“ignis  fatuus,**  or  flaring  coach-lamp, 
there  is  nothing  over  the  wide  stretch 
of  a  country  landscape  to  interrupt 
the  gloom  ;  every  cottage  window  is 
closely  shuttere<l,  or  aproned  in,  and 
from  a  great  majority  of  lu'arths  and 
homes,  the  evening,  as  well  as  the 
morning  psalm,  and  orison,  are  like¬ 
wise  habitually  excludetl.  “  The 
light,'*  whether  in  a  natural,  or  in 
a  moral  acceptation,  which  fonnerly 
shone  before,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
“  men,**  is  now  dim,  or  altc^ether. 
extinguislietl ;  and  amidst  a  variety 
of  improvements  and  inventions, 
“  Hdeotion  **  is  now  manufactured 

*  1st  Cor.  XV.  51,  ^  Behold  I  will  shew 
Tou  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  Init 
we  shall  all  bie  cMimfird  /** — Han^d  /’* 
•ski  my  Mother ;  read  that  over  again, 
Tam.** 


easily.  Notwithstanding  all  my  re¬ 
verence,  however,  and  respect  for 
the  exercise,  in  which  we  were  so 
regularly  en^ged,  my  love  of  “  fun,’* 
or  of  mischief,  often  preponderate 
over  every  higher  and  more  hallow¬ 
ed  consideration.  1  remember  once 
of  pushing  a  live  coal  towards  Uic 
shoeless  soles  of  the  person  actually 
engageil  in  prayer,  and  of  enjoying 
the  jest  amazingly,  when  the  sudden 
“  rising’*  took  place,  and  even  the 
cat  and  the  dog  awoke  into  fearful 
aspect  and  consternation  !  The  cot¬ 
tage  we  lived  in  was  old,  and  the 
timbers  were  considered  as  daily  in 
danger  of  giving  w'ay,  so  one  of  my 
most  successful,  and  frequently-re- 
IKated  tricks,  consisted  in  scattering 
a  handful  of  sand,  during  prayers, 
against  the  rafters,  to  occasion  a  sud¬ 
den,  and  a  complete  turn  out** 
AV'hcncver,  according  to  the  only  in¬ 
dex  of  the  escajie  of  time,  of  which  1 
w'as  iK)S8essed — “  the  drying,  videli¬ 
cet,  of  luy  tvet  stockings  from  the 
crooK* — the  prayer  seemed  to  have 
extended  beyond  a  reasonable  length, 
1  had  alw'ays  a  variety  of  shifts  of 
this  description  at  command,  where-, 
by  to  accelerate  the  conclusion.  There 
were  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordi» 
nary  occasions,  on  which,  by  “  draw¬ 
ing  near/*  as  it  is  expressively  term¬ 
ed  in  vernacular  idiom,  unto  God, 
our  safety  was  increased,  and  our 
reliance  on  the  interference  of  Al¬ 
mighty  wisdom  greatly  strengtlien- 
cd  and  confirmed.  If  the  elements 
seemed  too  jxiwerful  for  human  con¬ 
trol  ;  if  it  blew',  or  drifted,  or  thun- 
dert'il,  in  an  alanning  manner,  “  the 
book*'  was  then,  and  on  every  si¬ 
milar  occasion,  resorteil  to,  as  a  lie- 
coming  exercise  and  comforting  re¬ 
source.  1  shall  never,  so  long  as  1 
live,  forget  an  extraonlinary  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  nature,  which  took  place, 
1  think,  during  tlie  famous  season  of 
fog,  and  meteors,  and  darkness,  the 
summer  of  1 7H3  or  1784.  For  months 
the  sun  had  arisen  and  gone  down 
with  a  crust  of  heated  iron — a  vii- 

gin  ilammeum,**  over  his  burning 
disk ;  the  husky,  hot,  and  stifling  fog 
had  withered  and  scorched  the  earth, 
and  given  to  the  sun  by  day,  and  to 
the  moon,  and,  whenever  for  a  sliort 
])eriod  they  were  visible,  to  the  stars 
by  night,  a  flickering  and  angry 
aspect.  People  talked  mysteriously  of 
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tliis  phenomenon,  and  whilst  some  the  meantime,  the  storm  had  advan- 
attributed  the  mist  to  an  eruption  of  ced ;  the  distant  roll  and  “  dinnle" 
Mount  Hecla,  or  Mount  -dEtna,  I  had  approximated  into  a  sudden 
forget  which,  others  shook  their  and  deafening  roar  and  rattle,  as 
lieads,  and  expressed  some  alarming  if  the  whole  of  heaven's  scaffold- 
and  indefinite  apprehensions.  Amidst  ing  had  been  rushing  into  separate 
all  this  anxiety  and  dismay,  a  pro-  planks  over  head.  The  hail  fell  in 
phecy,”  of  distinct  and  portentous  furious  swirlings  and  tossings,  and 
import,  escajjetl  from  the  mouth  of  the  lightning  poured  its  penetra- 
insanity,  no  doubt — to  finish  the  ting  blaze  through  every  opening  and 
climax  of  horror  and  trembling.  It  crevice  of  our  time-worn  and  dark- 
was  positively  affirmed,  in  contradic-  ened  dwelling.  The  Psalm  was  at 
tion  even  to  the  volume  of  Revela-  length  selected,  and,  by  the  feeble 
tion  itself,  that  against  a  certain  hour  light  of  an  exhausted  lamp,  a  su- 
of  a  sj)ccified  date,  the  last  trumi)et  bhme  passage,  fearfully  suited  to  the 
should  sound,”  and  Nature  would  be  occasion  was  chosen  ! 
summoned  to  her  last  reckoning. 

We  were  employed,  I  remember,  nnstnia  ramp  n  amnkp. 

‘‘  ill  casting  peats,”  on  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  dreaded  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  appalling  pro¬ 
phecy,  when  a  rattling,  oflT-hand, 
jocular  hotly,  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  happened  to  pass  the 
moss  where  we  were  occupied,  I, 
with  a  companion,  in  leaping  from 
the  peat  breast,  and  the  others  in  the  At  this  very  instant,  whilst  the  awful 
jirovisional  labours  of  the  day.  My  import  of  these  alarming  words  was 
iilotnl,  however,  seemed  to  freeze  in  yet  vibrating  through  my  soul,  a 
my  veins,  and  my  nerves  to  tingle,  short  and  sudden  “  clap,”  accom- 
like  the  tongue  of  a  broken  trump*,  panied  with  a  dash  of  hail  by  “  the 
in  my  brain,  when  I  heard  Willy  lum,”  at  once  extinguished  the  lamp, 
Crosby”  deliver  the  following  short,  figged  on  the  hearth,  and  alarmed 
l)ut  most  conclusive  and  emphatic  the  cat,  which,  springing  from  the 
aildress :  “  Wliat  arc  ye  a*  sae  busy  settle,”  where  she  had  been  seat- 
lasting  peats  the  day  for;  ken ^ ye,  ed,  passed  immediately  through  the 
Sirs,  when  the  day  o’  judgment’s  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  gave  to  the 
morn  ?”  1  had  just  parted  from  the  whole  interior  of  our  dwelling  the 
IK'at-breast  on  a  jump,  or  leap,  when  appearance  of  a  sparkling  and  spread- 
this  address  began, — and  I  remained  ing  conflagration.  1  need  scarcely 
Tor  several  minutes  motionless,  and  add,  that  the  storm  spent  its  strength, 
alisorbed  up  to  the  knees  in  moss,  or  passed  away,  but  the  impression 
and  up  to  the  ears  in  astonishment,  which  it  made  upon  me  will  remain 
before  I  could  collect  sufficient  pre-  so  long  as  1  live  ;  and  even  up  to  the 
Sviice  of  mind  to  extricate  my  extre-  the  present  hour,  I  never  hear  the 
mities!  TheJfl/c</inorning  and  speci-  voice**  of  thunder,  however  distant, 
hour  at  last  arrived,  and,  to  without  experiencing  a  sinking,  as  it 
tnc  dividing  asunder  of  the  heart  and  were,  of  my  heart  within  me,  a  dread 
|>f  the  marrow  of  all  who  witnessed  and  a  slavish  awe,  and  apprehension, 
n,  the  thunder  actually  began  to  lift  -  Soon  after  this  memorable  event, 
«1>  Its  voice  over  the  distant  horizon,  and  whilst  the  recollection  was  still 
amt  the  lightning  to  gleam  at  the  fresh,  I  had,  as  was  customary  with 
determined  time.  Our  whole  family  me,  found  my  way  into  a  bed  of 
''^ere  in  an  instant  on  foot,  and  dress-  white,  or  garden  peas,  which  were 
It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  a  yearly  sown,  and  were  now  beginning 
summer  morning.  And  after  eyeing  to  fill.  Squatting,  like  a  rabbit  in 


“  The  Lord  God  also  in  the  heavens 
Did  thunder  in  his  ire, 

And  there  the  Highest  gave  his  voice. 
Hail-stones  and  coals  of  hre.** 


an  expression  of 
“  tE  ^i!  almost  hopeless  alarm, 
de  book  was  resort^  to.”  In 


n 
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with  which  she  made  the  garden  ami  intolerable  to  the  imagination.  But 
the  neighbouring  bank  re-echo.  A  from  all  those  spirits  who  dwell  in 
sudden  burst  of  thunder,  immediate-  ilarkness,  and  in  darkness  alone,  who 
ly  over  my  head,  made  me  spring  glimmer  in  the  moss,  stare  over 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  dmreh-yard  walls  in  sheeted  terror, 
my  recess,  and  gave  my  mother  a  or  possess  themselves  of eery”  glens, 
fair  occasion  for  remarkii^,  with  and  murder  -  stained  defiles,  good 
somewhat  of  a  good-natured,  yet  sar-  Lord  deliver  me! — The  Devil,” 
cwstic  smile, — “  That’s  worth  twa  under  whatever  character  he  appear, 
three  Ho  !  Tams  !”  or  whatever  shape  he  assume,  is  still 

He  who  emleavours  to  imbue  the  the  same  horrifying  and  unseemly 
infant  mind  with  religion,  altogether  demon.  You  may  clothe  him  in 
unmixe^  with,  and  unalloyed  by  su-  light,  or  steep  him  in  brimstone,  he 
iKTstition,  may  ]KThaps  rt*gret  liis  fol-  is  still  an  object  of  terror ;  like  that 
ly,  when  it  is  too  late  to  extricate  his  Saturday-night  dose  to  which  the 


coinmingleil  the  substance  with  the  ting  admixture,  it  became  only  so 
shadow  ;  the  light  and  the  shade  are  much  the  more  suspicious  and  re- 
so  blendal  into  each  other,  that  he  volting.  The  wraith”  and  the 
to  w  hom  the  qualities  and  accessories  ghost”  alone  can  come  into  com- 
of  mind  are  equally  intelligible  with  petition  with  this  master  “  Terror,” 
those  of  matter,  can  alone  se^iarate  and  these  acquire  their  forbidding 


and  unravel  them.  Of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  superstition  or  intidelity,  the 
first  is  not  only  the  most  capanle  of 
mnwly,  but  by  much  the  most  con¬ 
genial,  through  all  its  milder  grada¬ 
tions  in  particular,  to  whatever  is 
amiable,  and  elevating,  and  interest¬ 
ing  in  character ;  and  although,  in 
consequence  of  the  numberless  and 


qualities,  not  so  much  from  the  man- 
ner,  as  from  the  import  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

I  remember  the  occasion  as  well  as 
if  it  were  only  last  wrinter.  There 
had  been  a  switching  and  a  heck¬ 
ling  of  lint  held  at  **  Gilchrist’s 
land.”  This,  in  these  ante-machinery 
times,  was  of  grt‘at  interest  to  all  the 


baseless  absunlities  by  which  my  in-  children,  not  only  of  the  place,  but 
fant  mind  w^as  held  in  captivity,  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  convened 
subjtTted  to  the  most  slarish  terrors,  together  at  an  early  period  of  the 
i  have  suflercxl,  and  even  still,  1  fear,  evening  to  collect  the  “  shews*  and 
continue  to  suffer  some  inconveni-  the  “  /wA,”  into  one  vast  heap  of 

combustibility,  and  with  large  por¬ 
tions  fastened  to  the  end  of  long  poles, 


cnee ;  yet  I  account  myself  as  great¬ 
ly  more  fortunate  than  those  w  ho. 


by  an  early  discredit  of  all  spiritual  we  contrivetl  to  carry  flame,  and  noise, 
a^ncy  whatever,  have  placwl  an  ex-  and  rabblement,far  and  wide  into  the 
tinguisher  ujwn  the  soul,  and  have  surrounding  darkness.  The  supper 
all  but  excluded  from  the  throne  of  potatoes  had  at  last  been  boiletl,  and 
his  providence  the  “Unseen  God”  with  the  help  of  ram-hom  spoons,  and 
himself.  ^  et  the  extreme  of  supersti-  sweet  milk,  we  had  contrived  to  do 
tion  ill  which  the  faith  and  the  nami-  justice  to  the  provision  made  for  us. 


lives  of  the  kindly  and  affi'ctionate  bt*- 
ings  by  whom  my  earliest  impressions 


M'hen  the  hour  of  parting,  somewhere 
about  ten  o’clock,  at  last,  arrived,  1 


were  made,  involvetl  me,  was  unques-  had  to  travel  in  company  wdth  a  full 
tionably  most  distressing  and  hurt-  growm  girl,  whose  notions  of  the  spi- 
ftd.  I  speak  not  of  F  airies,  and  Brow-  ritual  world  were  pretty  much  akin 
nies,  and  W  ater-kelpies,  writh  a  long  to  my  owm.  Yet,  as  the  night,  though 
et  cetcia^  of  somewhat  humanized  clouay  and  even  fo^i^i^y,  had  the  ad- 
and  familiarised  spirituahties.  There  vantage  of  the  moon’s  influence,  and 
was  an  air  of  hannlessness,  and  even  as  we  had  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
not  unfrequently  of  good-will,  and  at  to  travel,  we  put  a  bold  face  i^n  the 
all  tiroes  of  scemliness,  over  these  in-  buimess,  and  set  out  marching  to 
mates  of  the  knowes,  the  garret,  and  that  animating  devil4uge,  the ''High> 
the  linn,  which  ivndered  them — at  land-laddie”-— only  taking  special 
least  in  broad  day-light— not  quite  care  to  avoid  those  verses  in  which 


I 
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the  “  deilV’  abode  and  employment  the  far  corner  of  the  yard  dyke,  aial 
arc  so  powerfully  introduced.  cleared  tlie  peat-stack,' was  convertctl 

.  ,  «  *  downrielit  race ;  when,  oh  ! 

“  Bonnie  lad  le,  *  horrible  !  and  most  intolerably  ter- 

At  every  return  of  this  heartening  rible !  1  was  gradually  loosened  from 
chorus,  another  hundretl  yards  of  my  hold,  and  dislodgwl  from  my  scat, 
the  soft  mossy  ground  through  which  and  found  myself  at  last,  all  alone, 
our  path-way  lay,  were  thrown  into  sitting  ujk)!!  my  own  proper  breech, 
our  rear,  and  we  had  already  ad-  and  witliin  siglit  of  the  very  door- 
vanaxl  more  than  half-way  on  our  way  through  which  my  conductress 
IK'rilous  journey,  and  were  in  conli-  had  just  darted  into  lignt  and  safety, 
dent  hopes  that  our  passage  would  To  perisli  tlius,  as  it  were,  witliin 
cscaiie  all  demoniacal  notice  or  inter-  the  harbour,  and  in  sight  of  rescue  ; 
fereiice,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  to  be  kidnapped  by  the  devil,  at  the 
guide  and  conductress  became  mute,  very  last  instant  allotted  to  him  for 
dropped  down  upon  her  knees,”  effecting  his  purpose,  and  whilst 
;ind  jHiinting  at  me  same  time  with  within  cry  of  assistance,  was  indeed 
htr  fingers,  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  most  unfortunate.  1  essayed  to  vo- 
})alsied  whisper — See  !  see !  Look  ciferate,  but  my  voice  failed  me  ;  I 
at  fhat — look  at  that  !**  1  have  just  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  just  as  I 
read  this  moment  in  a  provincial  was  getting  fonvard  upon  my  hands, 
newspaper,  of  a  man's  losing  at  once  an  awful  similitude  crossed  my  vi- 
ull  power  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  speak-  sion — a  mountain  of  shaggy  fearful- 
ing*.  This  was  precisely  my  condi-  ness  came  over  my  countenance,  and 
lion ;  for,  instead  of  turning  my  eyes  a  cold  and  freezing  contact  gave  me 
in  the  direction  pointed  out,  1  sud-  intimation  of  some  dreadful  and  in- 
dcnly  screamed  a  scream,**  dJidiitM  comprehensible  presence.  Poor“/io- 
tlat  and  motionless  upon  my  face.  It  ver*  had  found  me  out,  and,  with  all 
was  some  time  before  I  recovered  so  the  friendly  blandishments  of  which 
inuch  recollection  as  to  ascertain  the  he  was  capable,  was  proceeding  to 
dismal  realities  of  my  situation,  when  lick  my  face  and  welcome  me  home. 

1  found  myself  elevated  upon  my  Though  the  verriest  coward  at 
guide’s  back,  and  repeating  as  di-  night,  and  in  the  dark,  I  was  bold 
rtcteil,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  as  a  lion  by  day.  Of  tliis  the  fol- 


n  tile  mean  time  been  appropri-  now  speaking,  will  afford  sufficient 
for  audible  repetition  by  my  proof. — There  was  a  Witch”  in 
uctress ;  thus  forming  a  kind  of  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  She 
iveaux-de-frize”  of  oral  defence,  was  in  tlie  habit  of  traversing  the 
presenting  towards  the  enemy  parish,  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
ttitude  of  determined  resistance,  in  quest  of  those  donations  with 
laving  recovered  my  senses  a  which  the  credulous  were  content  to 
'i  after  as  many  repetitions  of  purchase  her  favour.  If  she  was 


T/w’  Dundee  Courier 
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if  any,  conviction  of  their  truth.  In 
order,  however,  to  put  tlie  matter,  in 
iny  own  apprehension,  beyond  all 
manner  of  aoubt,  1  fell  upon  the 
following  contrivance : — Not  far  from 
the  place  where  1  lived,  there  chancwl 
to  be  a  tliin  deal,  or  plank,  laid  in 
capacity  of  bridge,  over  a  narrow, 
but  miry  and  deep  quagmire.  An 
old  woman  •  had  once  perished  in 
the  slough  ;  and  this  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  similar 
misfortunes.  By  tliis  narrow  pass 
Maggy  was  accustomed  to  journey 
on  her  weekly  excursions,  and  no¬ 
thing  appeareti  to  me  more  easy  than 
the  cutting  of  tlie  deal  beneatii ;  so 
that  under  the  pre^ssure  of  Maggy’s 
weight — if  she  owneil  no  more  art 
than  what  properly  lielonged  to  her 
« — tlic  support  would  give  way,  tuid* 
she  would  be  incontinently  preci¬ 
pitated  into  the  mud  beneath.  No 
sooner  planned  than  executetl — and 
from  tlie  adjoining  copsewootl  I 
■hail  the  satisfaction  to  ^hold,  un¬ 
seen,  Maggy’s  “  twin  supporters*’ 
playing  in  the  breeze,  with  tne  wles 
tumeil  up  like  the  feet  of  the  Pecks  t 
towanls  Ht*aven  ! — I  hasteneil,  of 
course,  to  tlie  ixHir  woman’s  relief, 
and  with  some  difficulty,  and  under 
many  expressions  of  deep  interest, 
succeedtHl  in  placing  her  once  more, 
stoup  in  hand,  upon  firm  ground, 
for  which  she  seemed  better  fitted 
than  for  the  “  pit  and  the  miry 
clay,”  with  whicn  her  upiier  extre¬ 
mity,  in  particular,  had  for  some 
time  inaintaineil  an  unequal  contest. 
Ever  after  this  experiment,  1  w’as  a 
complete  infidel  as  to  Maggy's  sup¬ 
posed  character,  judging,  very  natu¬ 
rally,  that  if  she  had  possessed  any 
more  knowleilge  tlian  her  own,  she 
could  not  possibly  have  remained  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  tnck  which  had  thus 
been  practised  upon  her. 

1  have  mcntioneil  that  my  appre¬ 
hensions  of  preternatural  agency  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  night  season. 

•  “  Nsebody*’  nid  her  poor  fatuous 
son,  Jock  Ciighton,  **  naebodyever  stuck 
in  the  wurld  bat  tws;  an*  that  was  Lot's 
wife,  and  my  mithcr.** 

t  The  Ptekt  or  Piem,  whoae  feet  were 
w>  large  and  flat,  that  during  rain  they 
used  to  huddle  dose  together,  and  turn 
up  thdr  solw  by  way  of  roo6ng  against 
the  xicsthcr  I— Vide  Bvikxus. 


1  might  have  added,  that  when  the 
moon  shone  bright,  and  1  enjoyed 
the  company  and  fellowship  of  the 
“  herd  Callan,”  we  were  in  tne  habit, 
not  only  of  braving  the  pow'ers  of 
darkness  ourselves,  but  of  converting 
the  popular  su|)erstition  into  a  source 
of  exquisite  entertainment.  1  do  not 
know  a  more  inviting  and  lovely  hour, 
than  that  of  midnight,  when  the  drift¬ 
ed  snow  lies  crisp  and  pure,  and 
glancing  under  a  Y  ule  moon — when 
the  hare  is  seen  directing  her  suspi¬ 
cious  and  hesitating  course  from  the 
bent,  to  the  cottager’s  kail-yard — 
when  all  is  still  l^neath,  and  blue 
above — and  soft  and  milky  betwixt — 
and  the  occasional  bay  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  colley,  disturbed  by  the  approach 
of  the  rustic  lover  in  quest  of  his 
lass — or  the  shot  from  the  old  Queeii- 
Ann  blunderbuss,  directed  over  tlie 
hetlge  upon  the  unweetinc,  and,  if 
uninjured,  scarcely  startled  hare — on¬ 
ly  serve  to  render  the  general  stillnesj. 
and  peacefulness  more  perceptible. — 
1  say,  not  spring,  in  all  its  smiles  and 
promise — nor  summer,  in  all  its  glory 
and  accomplishment,  iiossess,  or  ever 
possesseil  over  my  soul,  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  and  permanent  influence.  It 
W’as  on  such  an  evening,  and  at  such 
an  hour,  that  wc  provided  ourselves 
with  an  old  broken  fidtUe,  which, 
having  long  ceased  to  be  agreeable 
or  useful  in  the  hands  of  its  former 
owmer,  (a  travelling  packman,)  acci¬ 
dent  hail  put  in  our  ^lossession  ;  and 
pursuing  our  way  through  glen,  and 
cleugh,  and  copse,  arrived  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  all  unper¬ 
ceived,  at  a  neighbouring  farmer’s 
door,  when  the  inmates,  even  down 
to  the  house-maid  and  the  hearth 
cur,  were  fast  asleep.  The  gu’de- 
man  and  tlie  gutlewife  had  long  dif¬ 
fered  in  opinion  respecting  the  pro¬ 
fessional  destination  of  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  young  man,  their  only  son, 
who,  much  to  his  mother’s  annoy¬ 
ance,  had  contracted  a  taste,  and 
seemed  to  possess  what  they  term  a 
“  turn,”  for  playing  on  the  fiddle. 
There  had  been,  as  was  well  known 
to  us,  several  beds  of  justice  held 
upon  this  subiect ;  in  which,  as  the 
father  seemed  somewhat  disposed  to 
give  in  to  the  “  callan’s”  whim,  the 
mother  came  off  only  second  best  in 
the  argument.  On  this  very  night, 
the  subject,  as  wc  afterwards  learnt, 
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hail  been  under  discussion  ;  and  the  a  night’s  **  glee/*  amidst  the  pleasing 
mother  having  urged  several  of  her  recollections  of  boyhood^  there  is  no 
best  and  most  cogent  arguments  of  point  in  wit,  and  no  power  in  fancy, 
iliscussion,  finding  that  her  husband’s 
senses  had  long  been  blocked  up  by 
sleep,  was  compelled  at  last  to  follow 
Ills  example,  or  was,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the 
act  of  following  it,  when  her  e^s 
were  si 

uqueaking  noise, 

from  the  press  adjoining  to  the 
and  resembling,  in  ( 
was  at  all  earthly,  the  tones  of  a 
1 

Harmony  had  been  suffering  martyr¬ 
dom,  or  the  “  Spirit”  of  Discord  had 
been  essaying  to  set  his  dissonance 
to  music.  In  that  very  press,” 
well  wrapt  up  in  white  plaiding,  and 
enclostd  in  a  wooden  box,  or  case, 
the  identical  **  instrument”  reposed, 

■”1  which  her  son,  much  to  her 
annoyance  and  disquiet,  was  wont, 
at  every  leisure  hour,  to  practise. 

'i’hc  idea  that  this  must  be  an  exhi¬ 
bition  made  by  the  enemy  himself, 
upon  an  instrument  appropriated  to 
his  use  and  service,  struck  her  at 
once  witli  all  the  force  of  intuition. 

“  David !  David !  hear  ye  that,  Da¬ 
vid  ?”  continued  the  astonished  and 
half-distracted  matron — accompany¬ 
ing  this  address  with  a  rapid  and 


In  the  absence  of  company  better 
suited  to  my  years,  1  was  compelled 
to  convert  those  aged  persons,  my 

>  aunts,  as  1  was  accustomed  to  caU 
luddenly  assailed  by  a  shrill,  them,  who  tenanted  the  other  end  of 

;,  emitted  seemingly  the  house,  into  a  source  of  amuse- 
;  bw,  ment,  in  order  to  pass  away  agreeably 
every  note  that  the  long  fore-nights  of  winter.  Chil- 
t  dren  are  very  quick-sighted  in  the 
Hdille.  It  seemed  as  i^the  Genius  of  discovery  of  the  weaknesses  of  those 

*  with  whom  they  daily  associate ;  and 

it  was  from  the  superstitious  appre¬ 
hensions  of  these  most  kindly  and 
religious  inmates,  that  1  contrived 
occasionally  to  extract  entertainment. 

>  Though  timid  and  superstitious  my- 

>  self,  ill  the  most  extreme  degree, 
u|)on  which  her  son,  much  to  her  whenever  solitude  and  darkness  were 

combined  upon  my  feelings,  I  could 
still,  in  my  hours  of  cooler  apprehen¬ 
sion,  perceive  that  much  of  my  fears 
were  groundless,  and  that  when  the 
imagination  is  excited,  it  is  easy  to 
pass  off  the  most  natural  and  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  and  appearances  as 
preternatural  and  appaling. 

My  aunts  were  genuine  specimens 
of  the  old  world :  they  rose  early;  al¬ 
ways,  during  winter,  long  before  day- 
angular  push  of  her  elbow  against  light;  they  breakfasted  by  eight;  and 
David’s  back  and  shoulders ;  ye  after  spending  the  day  in  spinning 
wad  hae  my  son  Davie  to  follow  that  upon  the  **  wee  wheel,”  or  in  provid- 
yile  trade  of  a  fiddler ;  an’  now  ye  ing  fuel  from  an  adjoining  copse- 
bear  what  pha’e  made  o’t,  for  there’s  wood,  they  regularly  hung  on  the 
the  very  fiddle  playing,  by  itsel’,  in  supper  -  potatoes  at  eight  in  the 
the  press.”  This  argument,  as  was  evening — when  family  exercise  was 
al^rwards  verified  by  the  fact,  proved  made  ;  and  by  nine  tney  were  again 
of  more  ^rvice,  not  only  in  convin-  snugly  lodged  beneath  the  blankets, 
cing  David,  but  in  dissuading  Davie,  The  lire  was  placed  at  some  distance 
than  all  which  had  formerly  been  ad- 
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from  the  pable- wall, and  the  “crook,** 
which,  of  course,  behoved  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  directly  over  it,  was  attached, 
in  an  upj)er  and  an  undiscovered  re- 
pon  of  everlasting  smoke,  to  a  cross¬ 
beam,  or  “  rannel-tree,’*  one  end  of 
which  was  inserted  in  the  gable,  and 
the  other  extended  over  a  joist  at  a 
convenient  distance.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  attach  one  end  of  a  “  dra- 
f^n-strinff-f*  amidst  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  of  smoke  and  obscurity,  to  the 
crook,  and  by  passing  it  above  the 
intenneiliate  rafters  and  joists,  to 
bring  it  down  wdthin  my  pull,  and 
under  my  influence,  where  1  sat  at 
my  evening  mechanical,  or  literary 
recreations — in  other  words,  con¬ 
structing  “  cross-bows,**  or  reading 
a  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  the 
“  Lainl  o*  Coors  Ghost.’* — 

IVevious  to  the  suspension  of  my 
aunt’s  supper-potatoes,  fresh  fuel  was 
added  to  the  tire,  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  act  most  effectually  upon  the 
iwt — in  other  words,  directly  below  it. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  flame  begun 
to  ascend,  than  the  mistake  became 
visible.  It  was  eWdent,  that  the 
|)artner  on  w’hom  had  devolved  the 
task  of  making  the  adjustment,  had 
misplaced  the  tire,  'fhe  jK)t  hung 
suspended  over  cold  air  and  empty 
space,  whilst  the  fuel  w^as  w’astefuUy 
and  i<lly  consumed.  A  change  was 
immediately,  amidst  mutual  recrimi¬ 
nation  and  rt'proach,  effected  on  the 
position  of  the  tire  ;  but  scarcely 
liad  tliis  been  done,  when  the  pot 
was  observed  to  return  to  its  natural 
position,  as  if  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  contradiction,  and  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  against  “  boiling” 
that  evening.  This  could  not  fail  to 
excite  surprise,  and  even  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  alarm ;  but  still  it  was  possible 
that  “  both**  might  have  misadjusted 
the  business — so  a  fresh  arrangement 
was  made,  and  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  perverse  potatoes  still  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  boiled,  and  travelling  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  the 
moat  teazing  and  now  mysterious, 
and  even  alarming  perversity.  Sus¬ 
picion  fell,  of  course,  upon  “  me  ;’* 
but  it  being  ascertained  by  my  mo¬ 
ther,  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  an 
“  althC*  could  be  distinctly  made 
out  in  my  favour,  there  was  no  other 
alternative,  after  mature  deliberation 


and  investigation,  left,  but  that  of  in¬ 
fernal  agency. 

S])eaking  of  **  dra^on-strings,**  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  trick  which  I  played, 
in  fellowship  with  the  herd  callan,” 
my  brother  Levi,  in  all  affairs  of  the 
kind,  upon  a  conceited  and  severe 
old  fann-servant,  who  assumed  au¬ 
thority  over  us,  and  w’as  in  the  ha¬ 
bit,  whenever  he  could  catch  us 
idling  together,  of  taking  us  by  the 
shoulders,  and  of  running  our  heads 
most  furiously  and  violently  against 
each  other,  under  the  pretext,  that, 
in  our  pursuit  of  diversion,  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  some  w'ay  or  other  neglect¬ 
ed.  VV’e  had  long  meditated  “  re¬ 
venge,**  which  at  last,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  address  and  management,  was  ac¬ 
complished.  Our  “  dragon  *  **  was 
one  of  large  dimensions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  great  power ;  she  could 
even  lift,  by  way  of  tail-ballast,  and 
swing,  fearfully  screaming,  through 
the  air,  the  large  tabby-cat  I  former¬ 
ly  mentioned ;  and  when  the  wind 
blew’  hard,  she  would  pull  after  her, 
at  the  extremity  of  her  string,  and 
with  great,  though  unequal  rapidity, 
bundles  or  parcels  of  considerable 
weight.  Wc  contrived  it  thus :  WTieii 
“  Francy**  was  sitting  upon  an  old 
turf  dyke,  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  upon  some 
servant  maids,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  adjoining  swamp,  raking  and  col¬ 
lecting  together  spret,  or  bog-hay,  one 
of  us  contrived,  by  advancingin  front, 
to  arrest  his  attention,  whilst  the  o- 
ther,  stealing  round  behind,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  fastening,  unseen,  a  fish-hook, 
appended  to  the  end  of  a  dragon 
string,  into  his  large  and  voluminous 
bonnet.  This  forthwith  deserted 
its  owner’s  head,  and  commenced  a 
rapid  movement  before  the  wind, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  hay-la¬ 
bourers.  “  Francy,"  imagining  at 
first,  in  all  probability,  that  this  effect 
had  been  produced  by  .  the  wind 
alone,  commenced  his  pursuit ;  but 
ever  as  he  seemed  upon  the  very 
point  of  attaining  his  purpose,  the 
dragon,  which,  when  the  **  weight” 
moved,  lost  ^titude,  but,  when  it 
rested,  regained  it,  ascended  agiun 
with  a  sidelong  sweep,  and  the  prize 


^  0 

his  clutches.  Nothing  could  be  more 
*•  Anglic®— Paper  kite. 
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ridiculous  tlian  the  attitude  in  which 
Francy  was  now  seen.  The  pur¬ 
sued  and  the  pursuer  had  fairly 
cleared  the  marsh,  and,  in  their  pro¬ 
gress,  they  had  bwn  joined,  first  by 
the  maids,  who,  half  in  fun,  half  in 
in  earnest,  followed  in  full  scream, 
and  next  by  the  cattle,  who  were 
feeding  on  the  brae-side,  and  who, 
struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  tossed  up  their  heels,  elevated 
their  tails,  and  with  croon  and  bel¬ 
low,  scampered,  and  boggled,  and 
gamboled  along ;  till  at  last,  having 
accidentally  come  into  contact  with  a 
cow’s  horn,  the  bonnet  was  arrested 
in  its  progress,  and  after  no  little 
trouble  and  considerable  address  in 
cow-flattery,  removed  from  the  head 
of  the  brute,  and  re-established  on 
that  of  its  rightful  owner. 

My  mother  was  a  widow  woman, 
with  no  other  means  of  procuring 
her  own  subsistence  and  mine  than 
by  her  good  name  and  unwearied 
industry ;  all  the  neighbours  were 
kind  to  her,  and  on  the  old  new- 
year's  night,  a  meeting  of  the  neigh¬ 
bour  farmers,  with  their  servants, 
was  held  in  “  our  house,"  with  the 
view  of  emptying  a  bowl  of  punch 
to  the  toast  of  the  season — of  singing 
a  merry  catch — and  of  talking  over 
the  news  and  the  notables  of  the  day. 

I  were  most  forgetful,  and  most  un¬ 
grateful  indeed,  to  many  worthy 
“  hearts,"  which  now  beat  no  longer 
to  the  tune  of  harmless  mirth  and 
unostentatious  benevolence,  did  I 
omit,  in  my  enumeration  of  jmr- 
poses,"  for  which  this  annual-festi¬ 
val  was  held,  that  of  putting  a  few 
sliillings,  in  a  delicate  way,  into  a 
creditable  woman's  hand,  without 
subjecting  her  to  the  humiliating  at¬ 
titude  of  receiving  charity.  I  may, 
perhaps,  on  some  other  occasion. 
Hud  a  separate  and  less-limited  cor¬ 
ner  for  a  more  particular  description 
of  this  “  w’inter  saturnalia but,  in 
tile  meah  time,  I  cannot  avoid  observ¬ 
ing,  that  I  have  never,  in  the  course 
of  a  pretty  long  and  eventful  life,  par¬ 
ticipated  in,  or  been  a  spectator  of,  so 
much  homely  happiness,  and  heart¬ 
felt  kindness  and  good  fellowship,  as 
^ere  then  and  there  exhibited. 

It  was  my  office  annually,  as  the 
occasion  returned,  to  migrate  with  a 
large  ‘^grey-beard,"  or  bottle- 
*iccked  stone-pitcher  ”  in-  my  hand. 


to  the  neighbouring  village,  return¬ 
ing  thence,  loaded  and  charged  with 
the  precious  liquor  of  which  the  new- 
year  s-night  exhilarating  beverage 
was  to  be  composed.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  had  set  down  my  commis¬ 
sion  "  in  the  stole  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
till  I  should  assist  some  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  whom  1  had  accidcntallv 
met,  in  catching  a  tame  hawk,  which 
had  escaped  from  his  place  of  con¬ 
finement.  The  bird,  like  the  bonnet, 
frequently  eluded  our  grasp,  and  flc<l 
away  at  the  very  instant  when  our 
hands  were  spread  over  his  neck  to 
secure  him.  1  had  wandered  to  a 
considerable  distance  before  I  recol¬ 
lected  the  primary  object  of  my  mis¬ 
sion,  and  when  1  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  spot  where  I  had  hid  my 
grey-beard,"  it  was  not  to  be  seen  ; 
but  though  not  visible,  it  was  at  last 
audible,  for  having  passed  from  an 
erect  to  an  oblique  position,  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  pressure  had  forced  out 
the  cork,  and  I  could  hear  it  “  glut, 
glut,  glut,"  distinctly.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  half  of  the  spirits  had 
escaped,  and  escaped  in  consequence 
of  my  negligence.  1  was  certain  of  a 
rating,  and  perhaps  even  of  a  beating 
from  my  mother,  if  I  returned  home, 
on  such  an  imiwrtant  commission, 
empty  handed.  So  seeing  no  other 
possible  way  of  eluding  discovery,  1 
plunged  the  half-empty  vessel  into  a 
pool  of  clear  water  which  sparkled 
most  invitingly  at  my  feet,  pressing 
it  down  to  the  bottom  with  all  my 
might,  till  it  rested  ther,e  quite  peace¬ 
ably,  and  -had  long  ceased  to  make 
any  effort  to  float !  The  most  “  ex¬ 
perienced  judges"  were  next  even¬ 
ing  baffled  in  their  endeavours  to  trim 
the  bowl ;  and  whilst  glass  after  glass 
was  added  without  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  com¬ 
position,  I  suffered  the  Spirit- 
merchant"  to  be  roundly  rated  for 
his  knavery,  without  naving  the 
firmness  to  vindicate  his  character 
at  the  expense  of  my  own. 

P.  S.  Having  laid  the  above  por¬ 
tion  of  my  “  Uncle's  narrative"  be¬ 
fore  the  twain  sisterhood  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  found  some  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  the 
publication.  To  be  sure,  he  was  only 
a  W/’-brother,  being  connected  with 
thern  by.  the  father's  side,  and  not 
by  the  mother's— though  to  this  dis- 
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tinction  I  did  not  recollect  their  abstract  of  report  to  the  bri- 
Iwving  alluded  before — and  hU  low-  yjsu  parliament,  relative  to 

lift'd  ^ucation  and  ideas  were  all  Hindoo  widows,  and  other 

undeniably  maternal.  He  had  al-  voluntary  immolations  in 
ways  had  a  >'ulgar  turn,  and  even  i^dia. 
during  tlie  time  of  the  ileneral  As¬ 
sembly  would  often  prefer  a  beef-  The  subject  of  this  Report  is  one 
steak  with  a  Dumfries-shire  farmer,  which  deeply  interests  numanity, 
at  one  **  Davie  Rooke  s,*’  behind  the  morals,  and  we  welfare  of  that  vast 
Flesh  -  Market,  to  the  best  society  population,  of  which  Britain  now 
which  £<Iinburgh  could  aftbnl — and  sways  the  destiny.  Religion,  the 
which,  thank  God !  ihci/  had  ever  natural  guardian  and  support  of  mo- 
possi.'ssetl  the  power  of  commanding,  rality,  may^  when  pervert^,  exercise 
He  had  once  given  great  offence  to  an  opposite  influence.  Its  mighty 
a  most  rcspt  ctable  “  maiden”  on  the  action  upon  the  human  mind  is 
Xortli- Bridge,  by  enquiring  after  her  found,  not  only  to  blind  it  to  the 
daughter’s  age;  and  had  actually  lost  grossest  speculative  errors,  but  even 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  for-  to  impel  it  headlong  into  crime.  Of 
tune  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  in  all  the  races  weighed  down  beneath 
consequence  of  picking  up  a  young  the  sway  of  Sut^erstition,  our  Indian 
lady’s  garter,  which  she  had  just  subjects  are  perhaps  sunk  lowest  in 
dropped  at  a  fashionable  **  tea-drink-  tlie  scale,  ’fhis  gloomy  power  not 
ing.*  Besides,  he  was  positively  out  only  subjects  them  to  the  most  de¬ 
in  liis  dates ;  it  was  utterly  impos-  grading  observances,  and  the  most 
sible  that  he  could  remember  any  fantastic  objects  of  worship,  but  im- 
thing  respecting  the  year  “  eighty-  pels  an  apparently  gentle  people  to 
four.”  »VTiy,  the  younger  of  uie  violate  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu- 
sisterhood,  wno  came  into  the  world  manity.  Unenlightened,  and,  if  one 
several  years  previous  to  him,  had  may  venture  the  expression,  extra- 
no  tlistinct,  or  to  sa^,  jierfect  re-  vagant  impressions  of  a  future  state, 
collection  of  it ;  and  then,  whatever  prompt  extensively  to  various  forms 
might  be  the  case  in  his  younger  of  self-immolation.  The  burning  of 
days,  they  knew  not,  nor  had  they  widows  on  the  funeral-pile  of  their 
ever,  in  fact,  been  very  desirous  to  husbands,  and  the  similar  sacriffoe 
know  ;  but  of  this,  at  least,  they  of  old  men  in  the  last  stage  of  inffr- 
could  not  fail  to  be  certain,  that  in  mity,arc  observances  generally  diffU- 
their  time,  and  when  “  their  father,”  sed  throughout  Hindostan,  sanction- 
honest  man,  was  alive,  their  native  ed,  and  almost  enjoined,  by  its  most 
dwelling  was  at  once  snug,  neat,  and  sacred  laws.  The  British  govem- 
comfortable ;  an  abode  for  “  Chris-  ment  is  placed  here  in  a  difficult  si- 
tians,”  and  not  a  receptacle  for  su-  tuation.  Its  sound  principle  is — 
perannuated  old  women  and  hair-  no  persecution  on  account  of  religion 
brained  boys.  Their  mother,  who  — no  interference  with  national  wor- 
was  a  bom-gentlewoman,  being  re-  ship.  However  degrading  the  obrier- 
lated  in  no  very  distant  degree  to  vance,  however  costly  and  senseless 
the  Gibsons  o*  Glencross,  kept  her  the  sacriffee,  it  takes  no  cognizance 
hc^  always  in  such  order,  that  you  of  them.  But  there  seems  something 
might  have  “  supped  your  parritch  different,  where  the  observances  en- 
from  the  kitchen  floor.”  As  this  joined  by  superstition  consist  of  po- 
last  allusion  appeared  to  betray,  more  sitivc  and  flagrant  crime,  such  as  is 
than  they  were  aware,  of  early  habit  punished  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
and  apnrehension,  I  took  the  hberty  nations.  Suicide,  indeed,  by  its  very 
to  recal  my  somewhat  rambling  re-  nature,  evades  human  law,  which, 
latives  to  the  only  point  at  issue— the  however,  has  endeavoured  to  brand 
question  of  mblication ;  and  it  was  it  with  posthumous  infamy.  But 
not  till  1  had  positively  assured  this  faUl  act,  the  result,  with  us,  of 
them  that  my  Un^  would  be  ^geat-  a  despair  bor^ring  on  frenzy,  is  very 
ly  more  dignified  and  nnteel  in  his  different  from  the  pompous  and  os- 
next  aj^pcarance,  that  their  **  Impri-  tenutious  dimlay  of  Indian  suicide, 
matur’  was  at  last  obtained.  The  destined  act  is  there  pubHdy 

X.  announced  ;  it  is  formally  noticed  to^Q 
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!  all  the  friemls  and  acquaintances  of 
the  j>arty ;  even  the  neighbours  come 
!  in  crowds  to  new  the  spectacle.  The 
I  pile  is  fired  by  the  nearest  relation, 

j  and  all  the  by-sunders  not  only  ap¬ 

plaud,  but  assist.  Here,  then,  the 
!  law  must  have  the  means  of  prevent- 
}  ing  a  crime  always  announced  be- 
i  fore-hand ;  and  when  it  is  completed, 
it  has  accomplices  who  can  be  pu¬ 
nished.  The  British  government  can 
I  ihereforc  put  a  stop  to  the  practice ; 
and  it  has  only  to  consider  how  far 
it  can  interfere  consistently  with  the 
?  protection  due  to  the  religious  belief 

i  and  observances  of  this  numerous 

j  bodv  of  its  subjects, 

i  The  object  of  the  present  Report  is, 

I  to  exhibit  the  course  actually  held 

I  by  the  British  government  on  this 

I  delicate  subject.  The  principle  up- 

5  on  which  they  have  proceeded,  was  to 

j  examine,  upon  the  subject,  the  Piin- 

)  dits  most  learned  in  Hindoo  law,  and 

^  i  to  ascertain  from  them,  in  what  cases, 

I  and  to  what  extent,  self-immolation 

j  is  represented  in  their  sacred  books 

as  incumbent  or  meritorious ;  also 
to  obtain  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
'  stances  under  which  it  is  branded  as 
^  I  unlawful.  It  was  then  enacted,  that 
no  such  sacrifice  should  take  place, 
without  notice  previously  given  to 
the  Daroghas,  or  Ministers  of  Police, 
who  are  to  permit  it  only  in  the  cases 
enjoined  by  the  sacred  books,  and 
are  also  to  be  present,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  if  the  sacrifice  be  entirely 
voluntary. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  relative 
to  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
bhaster  on  this  subject,  the  Pundits 
(juot^  the  following  passages : — 

“  rhere  are  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  hairs  on  the  human  body, 

!  and  every  woman  who  bums  herself 
''^ith  the  body  of  her  husband,  will 
reside  with  him  in  heaven  during  a 
like  number  of  years.” 

“  In  the  same  manner  as  a  snake- 
catcher  drags  a  snake  from  his  hole, 
does  a  woman  who  bums  herself 
I  draw  her  husband  out  of  hell.” 

I,  ^hir  fair  countrywomen  may,  from 
these  extracts,  form  an  idea  of  the 
suength  of  the  motives  which  impel 
thoK  of  their  sex  in  India  to  so  fatal 
I  a  cle^  Par,  indeed,  are  we  from 
feeing  with  a  wag  of  our  acquain- 
tice,  who  insists  that  there  are  many 
'»honi  the  prospect  of  such  a  re¬ 


union  would  effectually  cure  of  all 
impatience  to  ouit  this  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  tnere  are  as  few,  we 
tmst,  to  whom  any  additional  mo¬ 
tive  would  be  affbrded  by  the  fol- 
lowring  passage :  —  "  Baa  women, 
such  as,  from  evil  dis^ition,  caused 
displeasure  to  their  husbands,  and 
act^  in  constant  disobedience  to 
their  will,  (if,  on  their  death-bed, 
they  die  along  with  them,)  will  be¬ 
come  purifietl,  even  although  the 
sacrifice  may  have  been  performed 
from  motives  of  love,  anger,  fear,  or 
delusion.”  The  orthodoxy  of  this 
sentence,  however,  is  the  subject  of 
pretty  warm  controversy.  But,  upon 
good  wives,  the  duty  is  said  to  be 
imperative.  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Indian  books  says : — **  Let 
such  wives  as  are  virtuous  and  pure, 
devoted  to  their  lords,  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fire  with  their  husband's 
corpse ;” — Let  regenerate  men,  at 
the  time  they  espouse  a  damsel,  in¬ 
form  her  that  it  is  her  duty  to  ac¬ 
company  her  husband  in  life  and 
death  ;  and  elsewhere  adds,  This 
is  a  duty  conmnon  to  all  women  who 
are  devoted  to  their  husbands.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  earnest  general 
exhortations,  it  was  stated,  that  there 
were  several  cases  in  which  this  per¬ 
mission  was  not  granted.  These 
were,  where  the  widow  was  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  as  sometimes 
happens,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
early  marriages  practised  in  Hindos- 
tan — where  she  was  in  a  state  of 
pre^ancy  or  uncleanness-— or  where 
she  nad  infant  children  for  whom  she 
could  not  procure  support  by  means 
of  another  person.  It  was  also  stated 
as  unlawful  to  use  any  means  of  re¬ 
straint,  either  by  binding  her  with 
cords,  placing  bimboos  over  her,  or 
using  any  odier  means  to  prevent 
her  escape.  A  severe  penance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  required  for  the  purification 
of  any  widow  who  thus  ^aws  back, 
after  naving  ascended  the  funeml- 
pile,  or  even  after  having  made  the 
DUidnilp,  or  previous  declaration  of 
her  intention. 

Upon  these  opinions  of  the  Pun¬ 
dits  were  founded  the  instructions 
of  government  to  their  residents. 
The  police-officers  were  to  learn,  be¬ 
fore-hand,  when  any  sacrifice  of  this 
nature  was  intended  or  announced. 
They  were  then  to  send  one  of  their 
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agents  to  inciuirc  of  the  woman  whe¬ 
ther  the  meditatetl  deed  w’as  entirely 
voluntary,  and  whether  none  of  the 
conditions  existed  which,  according 
to  Hindoo  law,  were  sufficient  to 
render  the  sacrifice  unlawful  ?  Kven 
if  no  objection  of  this  nature  could 
be  raised,  a  person  was  still  to  attend 
at  the  ceremony,  and  to  guard  against 
the  widow  being  eitlier  compelled  to 
consummate  the  sacrifice  by  force,  or 
stupifieil  and  bewildered  by  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drugs. 

Altiiough  the  above  regulations 
were  at  first  the  means  of  preventing 
a  considerable  number  of  sacrifices 
from  taking  place,  yet  it  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  fact,  that,  under  their  influ¬ 
ence,  there  subsequently  occurred  a 
progressive  and  extensive  augmenta¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  self-immolations. 
In  1815,  this  number  amounted  to 
378,  in  1816  to  4i2,  in  1817  to  707, 
in  1818  to  839.  Although  these  aug¬ 
mented  numbers  were  probably,  in 
some  degret',  owing  to  the  greater  care 
in  recording  the  cases,  such  a  cause 
could  not  account  for  the  register  be¬ 
ing  so  much  more  than  doubled.  Ac- 
eortlingly,  the  reports  of  the  residents 
testified,  that,  prior  to  the  new  regu¬ 
lations,  tlie  natives  had  considered 
the  British  Ifovemment  hostile  to 
the  practice,  an(^  indulgetl  in  it  only 
with  timidity  and  apprehension ;  that 
tlie  official  sanction  now  afforded  had 
removeil  all  these  scruples  ;  tiiat  the 
presence  of  the  police-officers  threw 
a  sort  of  lustre  over  tlie  exhibition  ; 
that  the  discussions  raised  upon  these 
subjects  fanned  the  fire  of  Fanati¬ 
cism  which  urged  to  the  deed;  final¬ 
ly,  that  the  very  circulation  through 
India  of  tlie  sacred  texts,  authorising 
and  applauding  the  sacrifice,  had  in- 
tluencetl  many  Hindoos,  who  before 
did  not  know  of  their  existence.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  difficult  for  the  jiolice- 
officer  than  to  ascertain  the  facts  upon 
which  a  proliib’tion  could  be  found¬ 
ed  ;  for  he  could  receive  them  only 
from  the  widow  herself,  or  her  neigh¬ 
bours  and  relations,  all  eager  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sacrifice,  and  ready  to  prac¬ 
tise  any  evasion  to  carry  it  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

In  tliose  circumstances,  ^  came 
under  the  consideration  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  an  entire  prohibition 
sliould  not  be  resorted  to.  A  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  residents  consulted  appear 


decidcdlv  of  opinion  that  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  mignt  be  taken  with  perfect  safe-, 
ty.  Mr  Molonny,  at  Burdwar,  stated, 
that  “he  did  net  think  any  evil  effects 
were  to  be  dreaded  from  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  abolishing  this  sacrifice. 
A  few  instances  of  opposition  to  the 
regulation  might  occur  at  first,  but 
none  of  a  serious  nature,  or  more 
tlian  may  be  expected  in  every  change 
of  custom  ;  and,  after  the  regulation 
became  generally  known,  the  practice 
would  be  totally  laid  aside.**  Mr 
Oakely  at  Hooghly  “  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  in  offering  his  opinion,  that  a  law 
for  its  abolition  would  only  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  heirs,  w’ho  derive 
worldly  profit  from  the  custom ;  by 
Brahmins  who  partly  exist  by  it,  and 
by  those  whose  depraved  nature  leads 
them  to  look  with  pleasure  on  so  hor¬ 
rid  a  sacrifice.**  He  corroborates  tliis, 
by  observing,  that  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  has  taken  place  in  Calcutta  and 
its  vicinity,  where  reside  the  most 
corrupted  part  of  the  Hindoo  popu¬ 
lation,  devoted  to  the  bloody  and  im¬ 
moral  worship  of  Kali.  Mr  Morri¬ 
son  at  Burthom,  though  he  declines 
giving  a  positive  advice,  yet  observes, 
“  the  Hindoos  seem  generally  will¬ 
ing  to  embrace  the  excuse  of  tne  will 
of  the  reigning  power  to  evade  the 
SuHee**  Mr  Chapman,  at  Jessorc, 
expresses  his  conviction,  “  that  any 
law  abolishing  the  Snlteewoulii  be  at¬ 
tended  with  no  other  efl^ect  than  it 
should  have  under  every  system  ot 
good  government,  the  immediate  and 
due  observation  of  its  enactments.'* 
It  is  true,  there  are  several  gentlemen, 
and  particularly  Mr  Prendergast  of 
Bombay,  who  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  a  breach  of  that  religious 
toleration  which  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Hindoos,  and  as  likely  to  excite 
in  them  distrust  of  our  government, 
if  not  actual  disturbance.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  in  any  of 
the  cases  where  a  prohibition  was 
interposed,  any  evil  consequences 
arose,  even  where  the  greatest  eager¬ 
ness  had  been  shown  for  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  generally, 
after  a  short  interval,  the  poor  widow's 
heartily  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  bad  been 
saved.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
see  no  probability  that  any  serious 
danger  can  arise  from  the  prohibi* 
tion ;  we  wee,  at  least,  no  objection 
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whatever  to  a  local  triul.  We  can*- 
not,  indml,  quite  enter  into  the  argu¬ 
ment  used  by  some  gentlemen,  that 
the  sacrifice  is  not  voluntary,  because 
Hindoo  females  are  universally  ig¬ 
norant,  scarcely  one  being  able  to 
write  her  own  name,  anil  because 
they  have  been  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  idea  of  the  deed  being  merito¬ 
rious.  >V'e  cannot  go  so  deep  into 
the  secrets  of  free  agency.  If  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  voluntary  at  the  time,  it  was 
voluntary,  whatever  train  of  habit  or 
iducation  may  have  led  to  it.  Just 
exceptions,  however,  may  be  taken 
to  the  time  when  the  widow  is  a^- 
takd  by  the  first  paroxysms  of  grief 
at  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  can 
Ik;  little  in  a  state  to  form  any  deli- , 
berate  resolution.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  really  do  not  see  any  serious 
{n'ound  to  apprehend  danger  from 
its  absolute  prohibition.  The  per¬ 
fect  safety  with  which  infanticide, 
for  example,  has  been  abolished  in 
the  island  of  Sagur,  and  in  Guzerat, 
appears  a  precedent  scarcely  liable  to 
any  objection. 

rhe  following  narrative,  by  Mr 
(  ruso,  ri‘sident  at  Poona,  is  perhaps 
the  most  detailed  that  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle : 

“  Poom,  2  Uh  July  1786..  This 
evening,  after  live,  I  was  hastily 
calltd  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  shock¬ 
ing  ceremony  of  self-devotion,  some¬ 
times  practised  by  Brahmin  females 
on  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

“  Soon  after  I  and  my  conductor 
had  quitted  the  house,  we  w:;re  in¬ 
formed  the  Sulfee,  for  that  is  the 
name  given  to  the  person  who  so 
devotes  herself,  had  passed,  and  her 
track  was  marked  by  the  goolool  and 
l»etel  leaf  which  she  had  scattered  as 
she  went  along.  She  had  reached 
the  Mootah,  which  runs  close  under 
the  town,  before  we  arrived,  and 
having  performed  her  last  ablutions, 
was  sitting  at  the  water’s  edge.  Over 
her  head  was  held  a  punke ;  an  at¬ 
tendant  fanned  her  with  a  waving 
handkerchief,  and  she  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  her  relations,  or  her  friends, 
*nd  some  chosen  Brahmins,  the  po¬ 
pulace  being  kept  aloof  by  a  guard 
from  government.  In  this  situa- 
bon,  1  l^rnt  from  good  authority, 
she  distributed  among  the  Brahmins 
hve  thousand  rupees,  and  the  jewels 
^th  which  she  came  decorated,  re- 


serxing  only,  as  is  usual  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  a  small  ornament  on  her 
nose,  called  mooter,  (perhaps  from  a 
l)earl  or  two  on  it),  and  a  bracelet  of 
plain  gold  on  each  wrist.  From  her 
posture,  1  could  see  only  her  hands, 
which,  with  the  palms  joined,  rose 
above  her  head,  in  an  attitude  of  in¬ 
vocation.  Quitting,  therefore,  this 
lX)st,  1  removed  to  an  eminence,  that 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  construction  of  the  funeral-pile, 
and  commanded  the  pathway  by 
which  I  understood  she  would  aj)- 
proach  it. 

“  The  spot  chosen  for  its  erection 
was  about  forty  paces  from  the  river, 
and  directly  fronting  the  Sulfee. 
^Vhen  I  came  up,  the  frame  only 
was  fixed :  it  consisted  of  four  up¬ 
rights,  each  about  ten  feet  high : 
they  stooil  rather  more  than  nine 
feet  asunder  lengthw'ays,  and  under 
six  in  breadth.  Soon  after,  by  ropes 
fastened  near  the  top  of  the  up¬ 
rights,  was  suspended  a  roof  of  raf¬ 
ters,  and  on  it  again  hearted  as  many 
billets  as  it  would  bear.  Beneath, 
arose  a  pile  of  more  substantial  tim¬ 
bers,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet, 
which  was  covered  over  wdth  dry 
straw,  and  bushes  of  a  fragrant  and 
sacred  shrub  called  looUee.  ’I'he 
sides  and  one  end  being  then  filled 
up  with  the  same  materials,  the  other 
extremity  was  left  open  as  an  en¬ 
trance.  The  melancholy  prepara¬ 
tions  completed,  the  lauy  got  up, 
and  walk^  forward,  unsupported, 
amongst  her  friends.  She  approach¬ 
ed  the  door- way,  and  there  having 
paid  certain  devotions,  retired  a  few 
yards  aside,  and  was  encircled  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  dead  body  was  brought 
from  the  bank  where  it  had  hitherto 
remained,  close  to  the  place  the  Sul^ 
tee  lately  sat  on,  and  laid  upon  the 
pile,  and  with  it  several  sweetmeats, 
and  a  paper  bag  containing  either 
flour,  or  dust  of  sandal*  The  widow 
arose,  and  walked  three  times  slowly 
round  the  pile ;  then  seating  herself 
opposite  the  entrance,  on  a  small 
square  stone,  constantly  used  in  such 
cases,  on  wlidch  two  feet  were  rude¬ 
ly  sketched,  she  received  and  re¬ 
turned  the  endearments  of  her  com¬ 
panions  with  great  serenity.  This 
'  over,  she  again  stood  up,  and  ha¬ 
ving  stretched  her  right  hand,  in 
the  fondest  manner,  over  the  heads 


of  a  favoured  few,  gently  inclining 
her  person  towards  them,  she  let  her 
arms  fall  round  their  necks  in  a  faint 
embrace,  and  turned  from  them. 
Now  with  her  hands,  indc*ed,  held  up 
to  heaven,  but  with  her  poor  eyes 
cast,  in  a  gaze  of  total  distraction, 
deep  into  the  den  of  anguish  that 
awaited  her,  she  stopped  a  while,  a 
piteous  statue.  At  length,  without 
altering  a  feature,  or  the  least  agi¬ 
tation  of  her  frame,  she  ascended  by 
the  door- way  unassisted,  and  lying 
down  beside  her  husband’s  corpse, 
gave  herself,  in  tlie  meritlian  of  life 
and  beauty,  a  victim  to  a  barbarous 
and  cruelly-consecrated  error  of  mis¬ 
guided  faith.  As  soon  as  she  en¬ 
tered,  she  was  hid  from  our  view  by 
bundles  of  straw,  with  which  the 
aperture  was  closed  up,  and  all  the 
actors  in  tliis  tragic  scene  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  who  should  be 
most  forward  in  hurrying^t  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  At  once,  some  d^kened  the 
air  with  a  cloud  of  goolool ;  some, 
darting  their  hatchets  at  the  sus¬ 
pending  cords,  felled  the  laden  roof 
upon  her ;  and  others  rushed  eagerly 
forward,  to  apply  the  fatal  torch. 
Happily,  in  the  moment  of  insuffer¬ 
able  agony,  when  the  mind  must  have 
lost  her  dominion,  and  the  ear  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  pierced  by  the 
unavailing  cries  of  nature,  the  wel¬ 
come  din  of  the  trumpet  broke  forth 
from  every  quarter. 

“  This  lady  was  nineteen,  her  sta¬ 
ture  above  the  middle  standard,  her 
form  elegant,  and  her  features  interes¬ 
ting  and  expressive;  her  eyes,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  large,  bold,  and  commanchng. 
At  the  solemn  moment  in  which  alone 
1  saw  her,  these  beauties  were  emi¬ 
nently  conspicuous,  notwithstanding 
her  face  was  discoloured  with  turmeric, 
her  hair  disheveUed,  and  wildly  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers ;  and  her  looks, 
as  they  forcibly  struck  me  through¬ 
out  the  ceremony,  like  one  of  those 
whose  senses  wandered,  or,  to  come 
nearer  the  impression,  whose  soul 
was  already  fleeting,  and  in  a  state 
of  half  separation  from  the  body.** 
Another  species  of  Indian  suicide 
is  practised  by  old  or  inflrm  persons, 
who  throw  themselves  into  the  fire/ 
or  practise  different  roodesof  suicide, 
in  which  they  expect  to  he  aided  by 
their  children  or  nearest  relations. 


Upon  this  subject,  too,  the  Pundits 
replied,  not  only  that  such  sacrifices 
were  meritorious,  but  that  the  sons 
or  nearest  heirs  arc  enjoined  to  assist. 
Following  this  principle,  they  madt 
the  following  report  on  two  cases 
which  were  referred  to  them : 

“  Akbar  being  afflicted  with  a  se¬ 
vere  and  incurable  leprosy,  with  a 
view  of  promoting  his  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  by  entering  the  fire,  as  enjoined 
by  the  Shaster,  ordered  his  son  So- 
hawan  to  dig  a  pit,  and  to  fill  it 
with  fire ;  and  the  fiery  pit  being  ac¬ 
cordingly  prepared  by  the  son,  the 
father  cast  himself  into  the  flatnes 
and  expired.  In  this  case,  no  culpa< 
hility  attaches  to  Sohawan  the  son.” 

It  api)ears,  also,  that,  in  the  same 
'  manner,  Pertaub  prepaid  a  flaming 
pit,  in  confonnity  to  an  order  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father  to  tlie  above 
effect.  'In  this  case,  likewise,  the  son, 
Pertaub,  is  not  blameable,  whether 
he  pushed  his  father  into  the  fire, 
having  received  his  commands  to  do 
so,  or  whether  his  father  cast  him¬ 
self  into  the  flames.  The  above  opi 
nion  is  in  conformity  with  the  law  as 
prevalent  at  Benares,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  support  of  it  are  as  follow : — 

Extracts  from  the  Bramah  Poo- 
rawnee.  “  Let  the  man  who  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  grievous  and  incurable 
disease,  enter  a  burning  fire,  or  pro¬ 
cure  his  death  by  starvation,  or  by 
plunging  into  unfathomable  waters, 
or  by  precipitating  himself  from  an 
eminence,  or  by  ascending  to  Para¬ 
dise  bv  a  respectful  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
Armalaya  mountains*  Whoever  re¬ 
linquishes  life,  (undev  these  circum 
stances,)  by  precipitating  himsell 
from  t^  sacred  linten  tree  at  Fryofre 
(iVllahaba<l),  or,  his  time  being  come 
destroys  himself,  that  high-minded 
person  shall  receive  a  great  reward 
in  a  future  state,  and  shall  iiot  be 
considered  a  suicide.  Even  although 
he  may  have  been  a  great  sinner,  he 
shall  receive  supreme  blisa  in  I'ara- 
dise.  The  privilege  of  practisin|g  the 
above-mentioned  authorities  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  human  species  in  ge¬ 
neral,  without  restriction  either  in 
regard  to  sex  or  tribe.** 

(Signed) 

Sail  Chitiapute  Surmuna. 

Sree  Chutur  Bhooo  Suinnif  a* 
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AS  AUTUMNAL  EXCURSION — A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 


“  Quid  prodest  cocluni  votis  impl^sc,  Ncaera, 
Blandaquc  cum  multu  thura  dedissc  precc  ? 
Sell  ecum  ut  longsc  sociarem  gaudia  vita;/* 

Tibullus, 


Some  love,  when  rises  the  autumnal  sun. 

Forth  to  the  joyous  harvest-field  to  stray, . 

To  hear  the  gladsome  vintage-song  begun. 

And  listen  to  the  reapers*  jocund  lay : 

Some  o*cr  the  furrow'd  field  delight  to  run, 

The  tim’rous  hare  and  partridge  to  way-lay. 

Or,  on  the  furze-clad  heath,  or  lonely-hill, 

'Fo  rouse  the  slumb’ring  morn  with  echoes  shrill. 

11c  mine  o'er  the  warm  sunny  slopes  to  rove. 

Of  my  own  picturesque  romantic  land, 
l\’hat  time  the  crimson  hues  of  heav*n  above. 
Stealing  on  night,  welcome  the  morning  bland — 
To  mark  where  Queen  of  Wilderness’*  doth  love 
lly  lake  and  lynn,  to  wave  her  magic  wand  ; 
And  gladly  travelling  far,  and’ unconfin'd, 

'I’o  gaze  on  clouds — to  converse’with  the  wind. 

’Tis  lovely,  when  sleep’s  bonds  aside  we  lay. 

The  distant  mountain- summits  to  behold. 
Tinged  with  the  radiance  of- the  rising  day. 

And  all  the  brightening  sky- enlaced  with  gold ; 

( )r  mark  the  soft  beams  tremulously  stray 
Into  the  chamber,  where  our  prayers  are  told  ; 

<  )r  on  the  floor,  in  undulations  bright, 

Scattering  the  chequer’d  dancing  drops  of  light. 

Lovely  !  but  lovelier  still,  when  that  brij^ht  morn 
Tnfolds  some  scene  the  heart  has  long  a  to  see  ; 
And,  as  the  twilight  clouds  are  upward  borne, 
C)pes  on  the  ravish'd  view  wide  lawn  and  lea. 
And  hill  sides,  clad  with  woods  and  waving  corn. 
And  lakes  that  sleep  v/itli  waters  silvery. 

And  thousand  shapes,  which  Fancy  cannot  rule, 
All  strange — all  spell-touch’d — all  most  beautiful ! 

Say,  - !  does  thy  fancy  picture  yet 

That  scene  of  Nature's  gayest  garniture, 

'Which  all  our  thrilling  souls  with  joy  beset, 
AlTien  moin  did  on  our  sight  its  beauties  pour, 
•As  forth  we  hied,  with  hearts  and  minds  elate. 

To  make  our  long  anticipated  tour 
'Fo  where,  high  castellated,  in  her  hall 
Of  airy  cliffs,  the  Ericht’s  murmurs  fall  *  ! 

Fhat  morn,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  still  behold. 
Lovely  and  beautiful  as  it  arose. 

And  all  the  varied  scenes  it  did  unfold  ..  •  - 
To  fancy,  ere  it  darken'd  to  its  close ;  / 

And  I  remember,  too,  the  smiles  untold 
That  mantlcil  on  thy  lips,  as  light  on  rose, 
}Vhen,  as  we  reach'd  each  view-unfolding  height. 
The  sunny- landscape  burst  upon  thy  sight ! 
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How  laugiiM  thine  rye,  when,  from  thy  native  del!. 
Our  wneels  slow'  wound  ns  up  the  ojK'n  height ; 

AVlien,  funk  in  shade,  - - retiring  lelJ, 

And  Fangorth's  valley  burst  upon  our  sight ; 

And  the  wide  sheets  of  water  in  the  dell 
Slep^  sweetly  in  the  morning's  rosy  light ; 

And  the  fair  I'leaven  look’d  ilow  n  on  them  and  smil'd, 
I,ike  mother  gazing  on  her  erndied  child  ! 

Each  side,  our  view  with  fields  and  trees  was  green. 
And  lowly  cots  slept  honey'd  bowers  among  ^ 

High  wanng'on  the  liills  were  harvests  seen. 

And  nodding  sheaves  mov'd  heavily  along  !  ^ 

Silence  was  slumbering  o'er  the  varieil  scene,  ^ 

Save  where  the  reapers  rais'd  their  matin  song ; 
Calm  slept  the  clouds  on  ?nego's  uplands  laid, 

And  distant  Forneth  pet‘p’d  from  leafy  shade  ! 


[Feb. 


Rut, 


!  the  task  were  much  too  hard, 


'Fo  paint  the  shit'ting  landscape's  which  that  day 
Caught  the  expression  of  thy  glad  regard, 

'I'lie  sunny  streamlets  that  »lid  round  us  play, 

'file  tall  trec-8  that  our  jmssage  often  barr’d, 

The  young-leav’d  woods,  soft  twinkling  in  tlic  ray. 
And  all  that  Nature  on  our  pathway  flung — 

'J'hey  w’erc  not  pass’d  unseen — though  now  unsung  1 

Yet  would  I  fondly  linger  near  the  brake 

VV' hence  we  beheld  tliy  waves  sleep  on  the  shore. 

In  sunny  peacefulness,  <3  Cluny  lake  ! 

As  if  they  ne'er  liad  felt  the  ruffling  oar — 

And  thy  lone  turret  on  our  vision  break. 

Moss-grown,  and  with  time’s  wrinkles  furrow’d  o’er  ; 
So  still  that  bright  blue  mirror,  as  if  none 
Had  touch'd  it,  save  the  clouds  and  cloudless  sun  ! 


Yet  here  the  steps  of  Genius  lov’d  to  hie — 

AVithin  these  walls  watch'd  he — the  W’ondrous  boy — 
Tlie  lapse  of  midnight  hours,  in  musings  high. 

And  thoughts  that  soar'd  beyon<l  this  w'orld’s  alloy. 
He  left  nought  but  a  name  ! — \lhat  will  defy 
'rime’s  ruthless  hand,  its  memory  to  clestroy  !) 

For,  ah  !  untutor’d  and  untouch'd  by  time. 

The  glorious  Crichton  perish’d  in  his  prime  *  ! 

Or,  can  I  pass  thy  Ciiristian  dwelling  by, 

Pastor  of  Gowrie  !  on  its  sunny  sloped 
M’here  man  is  taught  alike  to  live  and  die — 

M'here  sorrow’s  tear  is  drietl — and  eve  of  hoj>e 
Is  rais’d  beyond  life's  coil,  to  God  on  high  ? — 

1  love  such  hallow’d  roof — Oh  !  there  is  scope 
M'ithin  its  walls  feats  of  emprirc  t’achieve. 

Higher  than  ought  that  fiction  can  believe  ! 

Its  roof  is  not  of  gorgeous  cedar- w^ooil. 

Nor  wakes  e’er  there  vain  mortal  pageantry  ; 

111  takes  the  heart  the  lowly  Christian  mood, 

'Mid  rile,  and  pomp,  and*  proud  solemnity ! 

_ _  V  t 


•  'The  admirable  Crichton  is  said  to  have  liecn  bom  in  the  Castle,  part  of  which 
‘till  remains  on  the  ^mall  island  in  the  lake  of  CJunv. 

••  ^  ^  _  t 
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Rather  let  me  pay  my  devotions  rude, 

>V’^here  Scotia’s  unambitious  chapels  lie, 

Amid  her  silent  glens,  or  mountains  lone, 

>\lierc  lank  grass  waves,  and  stands  the  burial-stone  ! 

'W’^hat’s  splendid  pageant  to  the  hallow’d  roof. 

Where  our  forefathers  sate  for  many  a  year  ? 

Or  to  the  ch\irch-yard,  where  lies  many  a  proof 
How  deep  the  grave  holds  all  we  treasure  here  ? 

Still  sleep  thou  then,  from  mortal  moil  aloof. 

Sweet  spire  !  beneath  that  heaven  so  blue  and  clear  ! 
Tile  prayers  that  from  thy  hmnble  roof  arise, 

*Vre  to  the  heavens  a  grateful  sacrifice  ! 

Ami  many  are  the  roofs  in  our  lov’d  land 
From  which  most  sacred  orisons  arise  ! 

And  many  are  the  hearts  that  understand 

'J'he  “  blessed  path”  which  leadeth  to  the  skies ! — 
/ind  many  are  the  pastors,  meek  and  bland, 

^Vllo,  fir’d  with  ardour,  in  a  great  einprize, 

In  faithful  vigilance  no  labour  spiire, 

'i’o  frame  the  peasant  heart  to  praise  and  pray’r ! 

Oh,  sweetest  of  the  tasks  that  God  has  given  ‘  * 

To  mortals  in  their  sky-ward  ])ilgriinage. 

The  humble  soul  to  lift  from  earth  to  Heaven, 

And  with  bright  hopes  the  broken  heart  t*  assuage  ! 

If  lot  there  is,  for  which  it  should  be  striven, 

1 1  is  the  pastor’s  lot  from  age  to  age — 

If  task,  for  which  wealth’s  hopes  we  should  resign. 

It  is,  my - 1  such  a  task  as  tliine  ! 

Ol) !  for  such  task  in  some  romantic  spot. 

Lost  in  the  bosom  of  some  sohtude, 
r'rom  luxury,  from  “towns  and  toils  remote,” 

NV’htre  nought  unhallow’d  ever  might  intrude  ; 

A V litre,  with  the  flock,  which  ’twas  my  bhssful  lot 
To  lead  by  pastures  green”  and  sunny  flood. 

My  silent  years,  unnotic’d  and  unknown, 

Miglit  in  most  blest  tranquillity  ^mss  on  ! 

“  'J'liere  is  a  pleasure”  in  their  Sabbath  morn  ! 

“  There  is  a  rapture”  in  its  matin  bell ! 

'fhere  is  a  joy  to  hearts  that  are  woe-worn. 

In  its  calm  sunshine  bathing  hill  and  dell ! 

Ami  in  the  softnesses  that  it  adorn 

M’ith  beauty,  such  as  mortal  may  not  tell,  . 

There  is  what  has  been  call’d,  mo«t  happily, 

'J'lie  very  bridal  of  die  eardi  and  sky. 

Rut  what  to  do  has  tliis  weak  rambling  mooil 
IVith  thy  romantic  solitude,  Craigh^l ! 

Thy  giant  crags — thy  glen — thy  chequer'd  wooil — 

’rhy  , wild-lorn  stream — and  glorious  waterfall  ? 
M’hich,  whether  by  night-fall  or  noontide  view’d. 

Up  to  the  soul  sublime  emotions  call ! 

From  thee,  enchanting  scene !  began  my  strain. 

To  thee,  rejoicing,  it  returns  again  !  - 

And  thou,  my  — : - !  whose  genuine  mind 

Owns  no  sincerer  rapture  than  is  given, 

(Free  from  all  sicMy  dreams,  misnam’d  refin’d,) 

By  the  green  smiling  eardi,  by  the  blue  Leaven — 
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Thou,  whose  warm  raptures  with  my  own  were  join'd. 
In  gazing  on  wild  rock,  and  lynn,  and  ravine. 

Dost  relish  still  the  memory  of  that  hour. 

Or  dost  thou  now  forget  its  fascinating  power? 

Thou  may  8t ; — I  cannot — till  my  dying  day 
The  scene  shall  haunt  me,  as  a  thought  of  joy  ! 

And  this  warm  flesh  must  mingle  with  the  clay. 

This  frame  must  unrelenting  time  destroy. 

Ere  from  my  memory  shall  melt  away 

The  frostwork  of  aelight,  and  promis’d  joy. 

Which  words  and  looks  then  rear’d  as  with  a  spell — 
Hall  of  the  cliffs  !  I  love  thee  passing  well ! 

Proud  it  may  be,  from  Alpine  pinnacle, 

^\'^ith  the  lone  hoar. of  ages  bleak  and  gray. 

The  glad  and  unexhausted  sight  to  All 
M’ith  the  sublime  magnificent  array 
Of  white-rob’d  cataract,  and  cloud-capt  hill, 

^\'hich,  in  their  gorgeous  pride,  these  scenes  display. 
And  all  the  views  which  mist  and  moonlight  make. 
Amid  gigantic  cliff  and  crystal  lake  ! 

I  never  look’d  on  such  a  splendid  scene  ! — 

Yet,  if  1  chose  to  give  my  Fancy  wings, 

1  almost  could  believe  1  there  had  been. 

By  the  sheer  force  of  her  imaginings  ! 

And  that  with  heart  elate  and  soul  serene, 

(So  warm  and  glowing  she  the  picture  brings  !) 

On  tempest-crowned  Blanc  I  oft  had  stood, 

A  gazer  on  Alp’s  proudest  solitude  ! 

But  not  in  this  unreal  ideal  bliss 

(Though  1  have  known  such  fascinating  hour,)  ' 
Hath  scenery  magnificent  as  this, 

>\'hcrc  lakes'expand,  and  giant  mountains  tower — 
And  granite  crags  peer  in  cold  leaflessness — 

E’er  bound  my  soul  with  such  resistless  ]H)wer, 

As  did  thy  glen  of  sun-tipt  woo<ls,  ('raighall ! 

'I'hy  massive  piled  cliffs,  and  roaring  waterfall. 

It  was  not  that  the  varied  landscape  there 
('ould  vie  in  form  with  ample  Alpine  scope — 

It  w'as  not  that  its  giant  cliffs  so  bare. 

Might  wnth  Blanc’s  snow-capt  monarch  summit  cope 
Nothing  there  is  so  splendid  or  so  fair 

^^'here  Ericht  pours  her  stream  o’er  Cowrie’s  slope. 
As  to  awake  the  soul  to  that  wild  mood. 

Which  haunteth  it  in  Helvete  solitude  ! 

No  !  there  is  nothing  in  that  wide  surv  ey 
Of  lonely  moor,  bleak  hill,  and  barren  lea  ; 

Nothing  there  is  so  l>eautiful,  that  may 
Not  with  the  very  tai.icst  views  agree — 

Nothing,  that  doth  great  Nature’s  har.d  display. 

More  than  is  found  in  landscapes  that  we  see, 

M"hen  hedge-row^s  and  Scots  firs  adorn  the  scene. 

And  Fancy’s  hennit-stejis  have  never  been  ! 

But  mount  that  precipice — take  the  eagle’s  station — 
Look  on  that  glen  so  deej)  cnguln]|^’d  below — 

Mark  those  tall  diffs  of  towering  tIe^'ation, 

That  o’er  the  dell  their  length  of  sliadow  throve — 
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See  !  how  the  stream,  in  tortuous  sinuation, 

'Mn  dizziness  of  distance”  on  doth  flow — 

Now  lost  deep  in  the  gulph  by  ravine  hinged. 

Now  in  the  sunlight  briglit — now  by  the  brushwood  fringed 

List  to  it,  thunderous — as  it  struggles  on, 

(lUtting  and  gurgling  in  that  hell  of  spray  ! 

And  say,  if  he  that  listens  to  its  tone. 

So  wildly  grand,  can  doubt  its  magic  sway  ! 

Thou  didst  not  doubt  it,  lov’d  and  lovely  one  ! 

AThen,  clinging  to  my  side,  thou  held'st  thy  way 
Along  the  lofty  winding  path  that  led. 

Fearfully  beetling,  *bove  its  rugged  bed  : 


But,  lo  !  now  as  I  write,  my  steps  are  roaming 
Far  from  the  haunts  where  thou  and  beauty  dwell ! 
Beside  me  the  blue  "waves  are  idly  foaming. 

And  my  steps  touch  the  beach  I  love  so  well ; 

And  A - *s  venerable  towers  the  gloaming 

Is  softening  into  beauty  as  a  spell — 

Filling  their  gaps — and  mellowing  away 
The  features  of  their  noiseless,  sure  decay  !  . 

But  still  my  thoughts  are  on  thy  native  hills, 

ISfaid  of  my  heart  1  and  by  thy  silvery  floods. 

And  aye  I  seem  to  wamler  by  thy  rills. 

Or  mid  thy  wild  ravines  and  tufted  woods. 

And  thy  oak-bough  my  car  with  music  fills — 

And  T - with  slumbrous  dash  on  me  intrudes. 

And  still  thy  beauteous  image  rises  there, 

'Mid  fair  and  lovely  things — loveliest — most  fair  ! 

And  Stenton’s  woods  seem  waving  'bove  our  heads. 
Beautiful  in  their  leafincss — and  there 
That  peaceful  parsonage  our  praises  weds. 

And  hey  the  pastor.  Heaven's  true  messenger  ! 

And  list !  It  is  your  music,  lone’cascades  ! 

Trilling  with  ceaseless  murmur  on  the  car — 

Hail  to  your  mountain  melody  !  I  dwell 
On  you,  as  scenes  I  love  exceeding  well ! 

- !  My  harp's  strings  die  into  a  tone 

Of  parting  melody — my  fingers  wake 
No  seemly  sound  !  the  music  all  is  gone ! 

Farewell  then,  lady  !  Read  thou  for  my  sake 
'Fhese  strains,  by  which^  in  hours  of  absence  lone. 
Endurable  life's  chequer'd  scenes  1  make — 

And  if  a  thought  of  joy  they  may  recall. 

I'm  paid — thy  joy  to  me  is  all  in  all ! 


HINTS  FOR  KEEPING  THE  SABBATH. 

‘Mil  EDITOR, 

I  h  ad  a  thought  of  sending  you  a  ^attempts  by  any  of  your  correspon- 
of  some  Sabbath  scenes  dents,  I  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
"Inch  I  have  witnessed. in  this  me-  giving,  in  this  month's  Magazine,  a 
tropolis;  but  as  1  know  Sunday  few  serious' directions,  adchressed  to 
<‘xerci8es  cannot  well  bear  H  descrip-  the  various  ranks  of  men  and  women 
tion,  therefore,  to  supersede  all  such  in  this  dty,  how  to  keep  the  Sab- 
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hath  as  ought  to  ho  kt’}>t,  wliicli  I  V^Tiat  is  that  to  you  ?.  You  arc  settled 
hope  Hill  he  more  instrumental  in  in  a  way  in  which  you  can  do  very 
turning  y»mr  readers  to  the  right  well  without  Him  ;  and  as  to  the 
way,  than  a  stale  description  of  si*enes  matter  of  everlasting  life,  that  is 
with  which  they  are  so  familiar,  tmite  a  slight  concern,  compared  with 
M'liat  signifies  udiing  a  man  who  tiie  weightier  ones  of  nreparing  for 
doi*8  wrong,  merely  that  ho  does  so,  a  good  dinner,  and  settling  business 
without  giving  him  smne  directions  with  your  correspondents.  If  the 
how  lie  may  do  better  ?  party  is  to  be  at  your  own  house,  it 

And,  first,  To  every  gentleman  who  will  be  as  w’eil  not  to  send  the  cardh 
is  master  of  a  family,  1  give  the  fol-  of  invitation  above  a  month  previous 
lowing  rule  of  direction: — Lie  as  to  the  day,  in  case  a  number  of  your 
long  ill  your  ImhI  in  the  morning  as  intended  guests  should  die  in  the  in- 
you  can  jwssihly  get  lain  in  peace —  lerim,  without  leaving  any  apology, 
then  rise  and  go  straight  to  break-  and  thus  keep  your  company  waii- 
fast,  ill  your  night-gown  and  slip-  ing;  and  instead  of /<>wr,  let  tlie  diii- 
j*t‘r8 ;  for,  as  to  morning  devotions,  •  ner  alw’ays  be  served  at  sis ;  it  will 
they  are  eiitirily  out  of  the  question.  ‘  save  two  hours  drinking  at  your  wine. 
Tiity  are  so  higlily  unbecoming,  so  w  hich,  considering  the  number  oi* 
low,  and  so  completely  void  of  all  dinners  you  are  oblige'd  to  give  in  u 
taste,  the  Author  of  the  Universe  season,  to  be is  a  mat- 
must  lie  ja^rfeclly  aware  that  no  gen-  ter  of  consklerahle  importance.  If 
tleinaii  can  jiossibly  submit  to  them,  you  are  invited  to  dine  at  a  friend's 
You  must  take  only  a  very  slight  house  at  fonr,  it  Avill  lie  safe  to  go 
breakfast,  not  more  than  one  slice  of  at  the  stateil  lime,  for  if  the  family 
toast,  and  a  little  tea,  that  yoti  may  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be 
Ik*  the*  better  fitteel  for  the  religious  punctual,  you  might  otherwise  jKr- 
duties  of  ihe  day — I  mean  the  look-  haps  lose  your  dinner,  and,  at  the 
ing  over  and  balancing  your  accounts  worst,  it  will  be  but  waiting  two  hours 
and  family  exjienditure,  during  the  in  the  drawing-room.  To  prevent 
hy-goiu*  week,  and  for  the  almiulHiU  falling  into  a  swoon  with  hunger,  you 
feast  of  which  you  are  to  partake,  can  divert  yourself  and  your  yawning 
either  at  home  o»'  abroad,  at  five  in  companions  by  talking,  in  a  wtak 
tile  afteriKHm.  You  must  likewise  voice,  aliout  matters  of  which  you 
Ik*  «*areful  to  write  all  the  letters  on  know  nothing,  and  care  as  little;  or 
business,  which  have  bt*en  neglected  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
during  the  w’eek  ;  and  if  none  of  door,  lest  the  servant  sliould  come 
ihtse,  or  concerns  equally  important,  and  announce  dinner  without  being 
I'etain  you  at  home,  you  may  go  to  observed.  At  all  events,  be  sure  to 
the  church  in  the  afit  riioon  ;  but,  take  a  goo<l  meal,  and  pour  plenty  of 
by  all  means,  mind  your  own  afl'airs  wine  down  after  it ;  that  is  a  much 
and  pleasures  in  preference  to  all  more  natural  w’ay  of  atoning  both  ior 
other  concerns:  so  if  you  have  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  than 
smallest  conception  that  any  of  these  the  extravagant  one  practised  long 
require  your  attendance  at  home,  it  ago  of  jxuiriiig  it  out  U])on  the  ground 
will  Iv  a  very  pihkI  excuse  at  tliat  as  an  oblation.  When  you  can  nei- 
har  where  ail  human  actions  must  ther  eat,  drink,  jest,  nor  discuss  your 
Ih*  irietl.  It  is  quite sudicieiit  if  you  worldly  affairs  any  longer,  ^ou  have 
aiuriid  divine  service  twice  or  thrice  nothing  farther  to  do  than  ride  home 
in  a  Siaaon,  merely  to  Ik*  like  other  in  a  coach  and  go  to  IkkI.  If  you 
p«*ople,  aiul  show’  a  little  outward  continue  devoutly  to  fulfil  these  im- 
n  sptvt  to  Him  whom  you  acknow-  portant  duties,  tliere  is  little  doubt, 
litlgc  as  ilie  Author  and  Upholder  of  hut  that  you  are  as  sure  of  Heaven 
your  existence,  and  all  your  enjoy*  as  if  you  were  tliere  already  ;  and,  i* 
meiiCK.  *  ris  all  tliat  He  wants ;  He  you  should  mif®  it,  which  is  the 
cares  nothing  what  your  heart  is  set  worst  that  can  happen,  you  are,  at 
ujHui  ;  and  He  will  surely  not  be  so  any  rate,  sure  of  being  conducted 
unnasonable  as  to  take  offence  at  into  a  place  where  you  will  mett 
a  irtHtlemnn  disregarding  His  cmii-  with  a  great  deal  of  genteel  com- 
niaiHls,  with  rt^garil  to  the  keeping  paiiy  ;  and  you  know  it  would  be 
•rff  the  Sabbath.  Uut,  if  he  shoulu —  uiimamKrlv  to  grudge  at  sufflring  a 
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little  inconvenience  in  your  accoin-  mons,es}H‘ciallyiftiierenreanyj>rrttv 
mftjlfltion'?.  for  tlie  pleasure  of  such  rjirls  who  sit  in  tlie  same  ^htw  with 
*  you.  or  near  it.  Indeed,  it  would 

'I'o  the  voung  gentlemen  who  seem  not  be  amiss  to  frequent  some  of  tin* 

fo  form  the  most  numerous  class  in  cliurches,  in  order  to  discover  where 

lldiiiburgh,  1  would  recommend  the  such  generally  sit,  and  then  to  take 
following  strict  rules  of  religious  ex-  a  seat  beside  them. 

He  sure  always  to  take  a  But  if  the  church  is  only  frequent- 
licartv  sleep  in  the  morning  of  the  od  by  crowds  ot*  vulgar  ]K'0]>le,  it 
Sabbath-day,  for  it  was  originally  would  be  highly  indecorous  even  to 
ordained  for  a  day  of  rest ;  and  it  is  go  near  it.  Jt  ean  never  be  exjK'eted, 
well  known,  that  sleeping  is  the  most  you  know,  tliat  you  are  to  keep  eom- 

•  tlVctiial  way  of  recruiting  both  the  pany  with  siieh  a  pack  of  poor  de- 
IhmIv  and  mind.  Al'hen  you  rise,  be  spicable  creatures,  or  even  desire  a 
careVii!  about  shaving  and  dressing  place  of  residence  in  another  world, 
voiirself  with  the  utmost  propriety  into  which  so  many  low  rascals  are 
:i!id  neatness,  and  when  that  is  finish-  admitted. 

ed  to  voiir  entire  satisfaction,  as  no-  ’\\"hcn  you  go  f.rst  into  the  chnrcit, 
tiling  becomes  a  jmung  person  so  well  remember  that  it  is  a  holy  place,  and 
as  religious  devotion,  you  must  next  keep  the  vows  which  you  made  be- 
attend  to  that;  but,  as  an  object  of  fore  the  image  in  the  morning,  always 
Morsliin  that  is  never  seen  cannot  upjiermost  in  your  mind.  The  fiist 
expected  to  excite  any  interest  in  thing,  then,  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
ycnir  breast,  and  inav,  for  any  thing  adjust  your  neckcloth  properly,  and 
dial  you  know  to  the  contrary,  be  feel  if  the  knot  of  it  be  directly  on 
p’lrely  ideal,  1  would  advise  you  to  the  top  of  your  chin ;  cand  be  particu- 
letire  to  the  mirror  beside  your  win-  larly  attentive  that  the  obtuse  angles 
•low,  wht.Te  you  will  iliscover  an  on  the  neck  of  your  shirt  are  staiul- 
iniage  and  likeness  which  will  com-  ing  upright,  or  in  a  slanting  direc- 
pletely  answer  your  purpose.  Some  tion,  parallel  with  your  cheeks,  for  if 
peo’ple,  of  an  Oild  way  of  thinking,  they  are  folded  bacx  over  your  neck- 
perhaps,  pretend  to  discover  a  cloth,  it  will  cause  you  to  nave  a  vul- 
strong  resLiniilauce  of  a  fool  in  this  gar  appearance, 
image,  and  think  it  even  more  ridi-  Y ou  must  next  put  up  your  hand, 

•  uloiis  than  the  calf  that  the  Kgyp-  and  feel  cautiously  if  the  elegant 
tiiins  worshipped  :  but,  I  can  assure  bash  of  hair  on  your  forehead  is 
you,  that  you  will  admire  and  adore  right.  If  it  have  a  turn  to  one 
it  aliove  all  things  that  you  ever  saw  side,  it  gives  a  sweet  and  languishing 
in  your  life,  and  liefore  it  let  your  cast  to  the  countenance ;  but  it  will 
most  ardent  devotions  be  paid  again  be  as  safe  to  set  it  straight  upright, 
and  again,  before  you  venture  into  like  the  mane  of  a  wild  Iwar,  as  that 
tbe  parlour,  for,  without  the  appro-  gives  a  young  gentleman  a  bold,  fero- 
bation  of  that  deity,  you  need  not  cious  appearance,  and  the  ladies  al- 

•  xjK'ct  to  enjoy  any  pleasure  or  ways  love  a  bold-looking  fellow  best, 

‘'omfort  during  the  remainder  of  the  Let  your  brow  then  fall  down  ujion 
‘  •‘y;  your  open  hands,  as  if  by  chance,  or 

I  ake  a  hrarty  breakfast,  and  then,  to  hide  your  emotions  during  the 
■‘l^  you  have  no  favourite  horse  or  dog  time  you  are  uttering  a  short  ejacu- 
look  after,  nor  fishing-tackle  to  lation,  and  take  that  opportunity  to 
apply  to  yoiFT  book,  until  all  the  set  up  the  majestic  mane  on  \our 
I‘<‘ople,  who  intend  to  be  there,  are  forehead  with  the  edges  of  both 
fhurches.  But  be  sure  the  hands,  and  be  sure  to  brush  the 
subject  it  treats  of  be  amusing.  Let  locks  on  your  teiAplcs  upward,  to 
not  he  more  serious  than  a  play  or  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  wig. 

^  ^^vel,  elw  it  may  put  you  asleep.  This  is  a  great  improvement,  as  it 

^  ^  swell  a  striking  resem- 

prejudicial  both  to  the  liealtli  blance  to  a  well-known  and  very 
and  the  spirits.  graceful  animal. 

1  *  a  number  of  genteel  people  fre-  After  this,  you  have  no  more  to  do 

T  icnt  your  parish  church,  it  is  pro-  than  sit  and  look  around  you  at  every 

T‘'r  t.iat  you  attend  one  of  the  ser-  person  that  enU  rs,  hut  j»artk‘U larly  at 
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the  pretty  girls,  vrhoni  you  may 
measure  with  your  eyes  from  head  to 
foot. 

Never  heed  v/'.at  the  parson  is 
saying,  or  if  you  do,  let  it  only  be  to 
note  his  style  and  language,  what 
author  he  borrows  liis  ideas  from, 
and  if  he  makes  any  grammatical  er¬ 
rors.  For  as  to  his  long  harangues 
alrnut  religion  and  morality,  these  are 
a  mere  botheration,  and  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  gentleman's  attention. 

'fake  care  not  to  join  in  singing 
the  psalms;  it  is  a  low',  paltry  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  none  but  low-minded 
jHHJple  in  this  life  delight  in  it ;  there¬ 
fore  leave  that  to  die  angels,  who 
take  pleasure  in  it,  anil  to  the  pre¬ 
centors,  who  are  paid  for  it;  you  will 
get  enough  of  singing,  should  you 
liecome  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
And,  in  order  that  you  may  not  even 
1)0  suspecteil  of  such  a  mean  and  rc- 
diculous  condescension,  keep  the  head 
of  your  cane  in  your  mouth  all  the 
while,  or  if  you  have  no  cane  along 
with  you,  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
and  look  carelessly  around  you,  for 
those  that  sing  never  do  any  of  these. 
Y'  ou  may  likewise  look  sometimes  as 
if  repressing  a  laugh  at  the  queer 
faces  the  singers  make,  by  their  gap¬ 
ing,  and  knitting  their  brows. 

Kut  if,  from  tne  considerations  be¬ 
fore  mentionetl,  the  impropriety  of 
attending  church  should  appear  evi¬ 
dent,  then,  as  soon  as  the  congrega¬ 
tions  are  assembled,  set  off  with  a 
l)arty  of  your  comrades  to  Roslin,  or 
some  place  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  good  entertainment  for  men 
and  horses ;  ami  as  you  return  home 
in  the  evening,  be  sure  to  speak  and 
laugh  as  loud  as  you  can ;  for,  if  you 
are  on  foot,  it  will  make  j)eople  keep 
out  of  your  wav ;  if  you  are  in  a  gig 
or  coach,  it  w'ill  make  tlie  horses  go 
the  better  ;  and  if  you  are  on  horse¬ 
back,  it  will  raise  tlie  mettle  of  your 
steeil  so  much,  that  the  jaunt  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  U'nninate  in  a  horse 
race.  If  the  |)eople  arc  thick  on  the 
road,  this  makes  excellent  sport,  and 
the  more  of  them  you  ride  dow'ii  the 
lietter. 

This  recreation  is,  however,  be¬ 
come  rather  too  common,  and  is  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  citizens'  clerks,  and  all 
kiiuls  of  trash  who  have  got  a  few 
shillings  to  sp«.nd.  It  wdll  be,  there¬ 
fore,  as  becoming  in  you  to  lounge 


about,  calling  upon  some  Mends,  your 
equals  in  rank  and  spirit ;  and 
though  1  dare  not  jwsitively  advise 
you  to  it,  yet,  as  idleness  is  the 
devil’s  cushion,  it  will  not  be  greatly 
amiss  to  take  a  quiet  game  at  whist, 
or  back-gammon,  if  the  board  and 
boxes  are  made  of  leather,  and  do  not 
make  a  great  noise.  About  the  time 
when  you  know  the  people  will  be 
coming  from  the  churches,  dash  out 
into  the  street,  and  be  sure  to  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  your  companions, 
that  you  may  incommode  the  pas¬ 
sengers  as  much  as  possible,  ’riiis 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  pretty  ladies,  of  obliging  them 
by  letting  them  pass,  and  making  the 
fellow's,  whose  faces  you  do  not  like, 
turn  oft’  the  walk  altogether. 

If  you  are  alone,  or  have  only  one 
friend  in  company  with  you,  walk 
very  fast,  and  practise  all  the  airs 
and  gestures  you  are  master  of ;  and 
if  you  see  a  puppy  of  a  fellow,  who 
pretends  to  imitate  your  elegant 
dress  or  manners,  you  can  easily,  by 
setting  your  shoulder  or  elbow  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  making  a  swing 
as  you  pass,  contrive  to  give  him  a 
jostle  on  the  breast,  without  seeming 
to  intend  any  such  thing. 

Be  sure,  likewise,  to  have  your 
boots  w'ell  shod  with  iron,  or  w'car 
shod  slipj)ers  above  them,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible ;  for  if  you  w'alk 
lightly  at  present,  you  will  pass  for 
any  thing  but  a  young  gentleman ; 
you  had  better  strike  the  pavement 
with  redoubled  ordinary  force  at 
every  step,  than  be  taken  for  a  low, 
paltry  fellow'.  No  j)erson  wrill  take 
you  for  a  horse  but  those  that  are 
blind ;  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
what  they  may  think. 

As  1  w'as  walking  down  Nicolson’s- 
street  one  day  lately,  a  gentleman 
came  uj)  to  me — 1  believe  he  was  a 
gentleman,  for  he  made  a  noise  with 
his  feet  louder  than  a  Cumberland 
])easant  walking  with  his  wooden 
shoes.  A  man  who  was  walking  de¬ 
liberately  before  us,  clung  to  the 
railing,  and  cried  in  an  affrightetl 
and  angry  tone,  Tak*  the  beast  ajf' 
the  jifainstanes.  “Beast !  *’  exclaimed 
the  gentleman,  stopping  as  he  passed ; 
“  what  do  you  mean,  fellow? — do 
you  know  wnat  you  arc  saying  ?’* — 
“  I  beg  your  partlon,”  said  the  other, 
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“  I  thought  ye  was  a  horse — I  am  a  that  there  is  really  i 
blind  man."  atid  punishments  ait 

Hut  if  you  wish  to  appear  quite  in  to  make  occasional! 
the  iortj  I  cannot  recommend  any  vision  for  that  staU 
thing  better  than  leaning  upon  the  little  refinement  in 
rails^at  the  door  of  the  Koyai Hotel ;  opinions  are  past  all 
and,  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  all  to  publish  these  r 
these  devout  exercises  may  be  the  never  see  them ;  a 
more  deeply  implanted  in  your  mind,  checked  by  the  ren 
it  will  be  necessary  to  terminate  them  old  proverb,  “  too  i 
in  the  tavern,  where,  if  you  can  con-  is  good  for  nothing, 
tiniie  to  keep  it  up  until  “  that  hour 

of  night’s  black  arch  the  key-stane,"  - 

when  the  Sabbath  is  fairly  past,  you  ANFcnoTE  of 
may  give  a  loose  to  all  those  refined 
moral  delights  so  well  becoming  a  mr  editor, 
r«itional  creature  and  a  candidate  for  In  your  Magazii 
a  blessed  immortality.  Let  the  young  there  is  an  aneede 
mm  of  lower  degrees  only  take  care  as  connected  with  t 
tv)  spend  as  much  money  as  they  can  tonpans,  which,  th 
spare  on  that  day,  and  rather  sit  some  sort  of  founds 
all  the  night,  than  retain  any  of  it.  erroneous  view  of  t] 
'riiough  they  should  half  starve  them-  eminent  character 
selves  during  the  week,  and  work  sion.  Having  ha( 
very  hard  besides,  what  is  that,  com-  of  perusin"  the  MS 
pared  to  the  delights  of  spending  a  Carlyle,  (a  very 
few  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  dissi-  which,  it  is  hoped, 
patlon,  or,  as  they  term  it,  hig^h  life  ?  of  some  years,  be  g 
l.et  them  take  care,  likewise,  wuien  lie,)  I  am  enabled 
over  tlieir  cups,  to  talk  of  all  their  of  the  real  incident 
vicious  courses  and  experiments  in  in  what  respects  th 
the  grossest  language  they  can  think  is  incorrect, 
of,  for  there  is  nothing  tends  more  It  appears  that 
to  the  discouragement  of  vice  than  from  being  on  the  ^ 
the  exposing  of  it  in  its  most  luxu-  a  horse  ready  for  1 
riant  deformity.  Let  them  not  fail,  pectedly  awaked  i 
likewise,  to  confirm  every  asser-  the  account  that 
tion  by  a  terrible  and  fine-sounding  engaged.  He  im: 
oath,  regardless  whether  the  company  himself,  and  haste 
doubts  the  assertion  or  believes  it.  the  steeple,  in  ord( 
None  can  ever  suppose  that  a  man  of  the  action.  By  t 
is  taking  his  Maker’s  name  in  vain,  that  he  reached  t 
when  he  is  hereby  confirming  the  issue  was  fully  de 
iin]K)rtant  truths,  that  such  a  girl  is  of  Preston  appeare 
pretty,  or  that  such  a  man  was  mon-  fugitives  of  the 
strolls  drunk  at  such  a  time.  with  the  Highland 

I  should  now  address  the  various  cutting  them  dowi 
ranks  of  females  in  this  city,  but  the  swords.  After  obse 
ladies  are  already  so  well  versed  in  for  some  time,  Mr  C 
all  religious  rules,  so  gentle,  and  so  and  found  the  rel 
little  apt  to  do  either  good  or  evil,  and  ing  Prestonpans. 
withal  so  naturally  desirous  to  adorn  Elcho,  who  inqui 
their  fine  forms,  which  is  the  one  inn,  with  a  fierce 
thing  needful  with  them,  that  it  can  aspect  which  insj 
hardly  be  expected  they  will  ever  '  hension.  Soon  i 
keej)  the  Sabbath  better  than  they  Duke  of  Perth,  ^ 
do  at  present.  courteous  manner j 

1  he  secondary,  and  lower  classes  to  the  Collector^a 
of  the  fair  sex,  have,  indeed,  much  wished  to  deposit 
nml  of  some  direction,  for  many  of  The  Duke  establis 
t  »<in  are  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  in  the  town,  and  i 
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to  the  inhabitants.  Mr  Carlyle^  (the 
father,)  however,  apprehencUng  lest, 
if  it  were  discovered  that  bis  son  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Kdinburgh  vo¬ 
lunteer  corps,  he  would  be  exposed 
to  ill  treatment,  insisted  on  his  taking 
horse  along  with  him,  and  riding 
off  to  the  eastward.  They  actually 
passed  Port-Seaton,  but  seeing  be¬ 
fore  them  bands  of  Highlanders  plun¬ 
dering,  and  one  of  them  shooting  a 
waggoner  that  refused  to  stop,  they 
thought  it  wisest  to  wend  their  way 
back  to  Prjstonpans.  Here,  finding 
all  peaceable,  and  learning  tliat  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  hospital,  at  the  Collector’s 
house,  Mr  Carlyle  repaired  thitlier, 
(but  unprovided  either  with  lint  or 
old  shirts),  and  offered  his  services  in 
any  way  tnat  he  could  be  useful.  He 
was  told,  the  only  service  he  could 
render,  was  to  go  to  the  camp  at  Port- 
Seaton,  and  endeavour  to  find  the 
medicine-chest,  which  was  at  present 
missing.  Mr  Carlyle  accordingly  went 
to  Port-Seaton,  and  searcheil  for  the 
chest,  but  without  success.  Here  he 
saw  the  rebel  army,  which  did  not 
inspire  him  with  any  feeling  of  re¬ 
spect,  or  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  the  contest.  It  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  merely  an  undisciplined 
militia,  of  whom  all  that  could  be 
said  was,  that  they  were  not  cowards. 
The  chief  purpose  for  wdiich  the  me- 
dicine-clicst  had  been  w’anted,  was 
to  i>erform  the  operation  of  trepan 
on  an  officer  whose  skull  had  been 
pem'trated  ;  but  on  arrival,  he  found 
that  the  operation  had  been  happily 

ELirformed.  In  general,  the  wounds, 
dng  made  only  with  the  broad¬ 
sword,  were  slight  and  superficial. 
Meantime,  tlie  old  gentleman’s  fears 
were  still  working,  and  he  insisted  on 
his  sou  again  seeking,  with  him,  a 
place  of  greater  safety  than  Preston- 
{laus.  They  accortlingly  rode  soutli- 
wards  by  Preston,  without  meeting 
any  annoyance,  unless  from  four  sol¬ 
diers,  who  presented  their  swords, 
but,  on  receiving  a  shilling  each, 
made  no  further  disturbance.  They 
reached  Holton,  a  retiretl  village, 
where  tliere  appcarc'd  no  longer  any 
tracjs  of  war,  and  the  clergyman  of 
which  hospitably  received  Mr  C’ar- 
lyle.  Two  or  tiin«  days,  however, 
brought  a  letter  from  IVcstonpans, 
mentioning  that  the  family  were 


treated  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  that  a  young  lieutenant,  who 
had  been  miller  to  tlie  Duke  of  Perth, 
at  Drummond  Castle,  w  as  appointed 
to  watch  over  their  safety.  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle,  therefore,  wdth  his  son,  return¬ 
ed  to  Prestonpans,  where  lie  never 
after  experienced  any  alarm. 

These  particulars,  which  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Car¬ 
lyle,  will  be  found  continued  when¬ 
ever  these  sliall  be  given  to  the  world, 
as  we  trust  they  will  be,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  pcrioil. 
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Of  the  many  romantic  walks  af¬ 
forded  by  this,  mv  rural  retirement, 
none  is  more  delightful  than  tliat 
.which  1  take  on  Sundays  to  our  coun¬ 
try  church.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  reach  the  simple  edifice  by 
various  routes,  all  tending,  like  those 
through  life,  towards  one  common 
point,  and  terminating,  like  them,  too, 
in  the  grave.  My  path  lies  up  the 
banks  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  rivers, 
which  unite  their  streams,  under  a 
rocky  and  almost  insulated  point  be¬ 
low  my  house.  The  distance  I  have 
to  go  is  about  three  miles,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  space,  the 
foot-way  is  so  solitary,  that  1  am 
rarely  disturbed  by  tne  appearance 
of  any  intruder.  My  musings  are 
now  and  then  interrupted,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  nimble  bound  of  the  roebuck, 
as  he  bursts  from  the  brake,  or  by 
the  rustling  of  tlie  timid  hare,  or  of 
the  prowling  fox,  as  he  steals  slyly 
and  crouch  ingly  away,  like  a  epn- 
scious  outlawed  felon ;  or,  perhaps, 
my  attention  is  attracted  by  a  mo¬ 
mentary  glimpse  of  the  savage  wild¬ 
cat  clambering  among  the  grotesque¬ 
ly-twisted  roots  of  some  knotty  oak, 
snooting  ivildly  from  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  above ;  or  by  the  whistling 
of  tlie  otter  from  the  pools  below;. 
Yet  I  wander  onwards  in  contem¬ 
plative  silence,  through  scenes  high¬ 
ly  calculated  to  attune  the  mind  to 
the  devotion  of  the  day ;  and,  in 
truth,  I  always  find  mys^  in  bet¬ 
ter  harmony  for  tlie  exercises  of  r<> 
ligion  after  such  a  preparation,  than 
when  I  have  been  driven  through  the 
gay  and  crowded  streets  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  amidst  thousands  of  gaudy 
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tyjuipftgcfl,  to  the  lofty  portico  of  a 
fashionable  church,  where  there  may 
l>e  more  splendour,  but  where  there 
is  ixrhaps  less  sincerity  than  is  to  be 
found  in  our  humble  country  congre¬ 
gation.  The  pathway  conducts  me 
'along  precipices  richly  clothed  with 
tiiftwl  woods,  now  hanging  over  the 
foaming  cataract,  the  boiling  eddies, 
or  the  deep  pools  in  which  tne  river 
sometimes  settles  itself ;  and  now  pe¬ 
netrating  through  the  thick  foliage 
of  oak  or  birchen  groves,  where  the 
vicinity  of  the  stream  is  only  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  musical  sound  of  its 
waters,  sw  elling  and  dying  away  up¬ 
on  tlie  ear,  as  the  windings  of  the  foot- 
walk  lead  me  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  its  brink,  or  where  it  is  partially 
recognized  by  the  occasional  spark¬ 
ling  of  some  little  waterfall  or  rapid, 
fretting  itself  into  whiteness  against 
huge  masses  of  granite,  and  which, 
by  catching  illumination  from  some 
stray  sunbeam  darting  verticallyfrom 
above,  is  seen  through  the  embower¬ 
ing  branches  glittering  with  a  bor¬ 
rowed  radiance.  Here  and  there  a 
liquid  thread  of  silver  descends  from 
some  pure  spring,  gushing  from  the 
rocks  overliead,  where  a  thousand 
mosses,  mingled  with  rich  beds  of  the 
golden  saxifrage,  are  nourished  by 
its  moisture,  and  where  the  holly 
and  the  thorn  unite  their  shades  to 
preserve  its  refreshing  coolness.  As 
I  advance,  the  valley  becomes  more 
open,  and  the  scene  changes.  The 
broken  arches  of  a  ruined  castle  crown 
the  green  slope  of  an  isolated  mount, 
surrounded,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  river,  by  a  deep  rocky  ravine, 
where  the  leafy  covering  of  the  tall 
sycamores  and  other  trees  rising  from 
the  bottom  is  impervious,  even  to  the 
noontide  ray  of  summer.  Backed  by 
the  green  mount,  and  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  hollow,  lies  a  little 
garden,  where  the  ivyed  fragments 
of  massive  walls,  a  large  yew-tree, 
and  some  very  old  fruit-trees,  which, 
l^nt  down  by  length  of  years,  and 
silvered  over  wdth  a  shag^  moss, 
lil^the  ancient  patriarchs  ot  the  soil, 
bespeak  the  ages  that  have  passed 
away  since  they  were  first  planted, 
and,  in  the  mysterious  language  of 
antiquity,  whisper  something  of  the 
original  grandeur  of  the  spot,  as  if 
me  spirits  of  those  which  once  in¬ 
habited  it  still  wandered  amidst  its 


shades.  Here  I  am  sometimes  join¬ 
ed  by  the  old  gardener  who  lives  in 
the  adjacent  cottage,  and  who  is  the 
political  as  well  as  the  natural  his¬ 
torian  of  the  district.  'When  old 
Simon  approaches,  clad  in  his  light 
grey  coat,  of  ample  fold,  decorated 
witn  velvet  collar  that  once  was  black, 
and  large  saucer-shaped  buttons  that 
once  shone  with  all  the  glitter  of 
carved  steel ;  his  long,  peeled  staff  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  reposing 
in  his  bosom ;  his  thin  figure  bent 
forward,  and  the  high  features  of 
his  pale  spare  countenance  shaded 
by  his  flat  bonnet,  and  wearing  a 
holy  air  of  resignation  and  piety, 
tempering  the  usual  play  of  their  in¬ 
telligence — my  solitary  dream  of  spe¬ 
culation  is  at  an  end.  My  attention 
is  then  absorbed  by  numerous  old 
stories  of  the  last  lairds  of  the  castle, 
intermixed  with  long  harangues  oi^ 
rural  economy,  bees,  blossoms,  goose¬ 
berries,  and  caterpillars,  with  which 
the  garrulous  and  innocent  old  man 
entertains  me,  as  we  walk  together 
through  the  more  expanded  valley, 
where  pastures  of  the  richest  green 
display  themselves,  interspersed  with 
noble  masses  of  ancient  trees,  and 
where  the  eye  revels  amidst  the  live¬ 
ly  variety  of  the  changeful  scenery. 
As  we  turn  up  into  the  winding  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  little  glen,  through  which 
the  chief  branch  of  the  river  descends, 
and  where  it  is  occasionally  bordered 
by  a  series  of  little  pastoral  haughs, 
bounded  by  sweeping  banks  of  birch 
trees,  we  b^n  to  be  accosted  in  rus¬ 
tic  salutation  by  numerous  groupes 
who  at  intervals  join  our  path.  Each 
tributary  hollow  brings  down  the 
tenants  of  some  distant  cottage  or 
farm  to  fall  into  the  church-going 
stream,  flowing  onwards  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  that  of  the  sparkling 
waters  rushing  hastily  from  their 
parent  mountains.  There  the  grey 
locks  of  the  elder  men  are  seen  strag¬ 
gling  from  beneath  the  sober  blue 
bonnet  of  Scotland,  and  hanging 
loosely  over  features  already  com¬ 
posed  to  a  seriousness  befitting  the 
devotion  of  the  sacred  day.  Their 
bent,  staflP-supported  figures,  and 
staider  gait,  are  contrasted  with  the 
careless,  sturdy  swing  of  the  young 
clowns,  die  coun^  beaux,  whose 
dress  awkwardly  imitates  the  stale 
fashion  of  their  betters.  The  close 
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»now-whitc  coif,  the  decent  red  or 
grey  cloak,  and  the  grave  air  of  Sab- 
oatn  decorum,  arc  seen  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  ehlerly  females ;  whilst 
the  snooded  head,  or  the  smartly- 
braided  hair,  confined  by  the  large 
comb,  the  gaudy  sliawl,  together 
with  the  active  trip,  and  side-long 
downward  glance,  betraying  a  mo¬ 
dest  consciousness  of  charms,  mark 
the  young  beauties  of  the  parish. 

'Ine  church  is  built  on  a  kind  of 

I  peninsula,  loopetl  in  by  a  semicircu- 
ar  bend  of  the  stream,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  space  is  occupied  by 
tlie  silent  field  of  the  dejMirted  in 
which  it  stands.  The  adjacent  Manse 
lifts  its  white  walls  and  gray  roof  a 
little  way  from  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  rock,  almost  overhanging 
the  foaming  current.  A  noble  larch 
rises  singly  from  the  sloping  turf 
over  the  precipitous  barrier,  probably 
the  favoured  child  of  some  former 
incumbent,  who  had  planted  it  soon 
after  the  hrst  naturalization  of  the 
tree  in  Scottish  soil.  Like  that 
tree  so  beautifully  alluded  to  in  the 
first  l^lm,  it  seems  to  have  l)een 
fostered  by  the  blessings  and  nourish¬ 
ed  by  the  dews  of  Heaven,  for  its 
large  trunk  rises  like  the  cedar  of 
Scripture,  and  throws  its  branches 
widely  and  luxuriantly  around,  veil¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  rich  and  floating 
<lrapery  of  its  long  and  delicate  spray. 
A  sweet  little  garden  lies  before  the 
house,  one  side  of  which  is  irregu¬ 
larly  fenceil  in  by  the  church-yard 
wall,  and  in  other  jmrts  by  a  hedge, 
the  surface  inclining  gently  towards 
that  part  of  the  stream  running  in 
front,  where  an  Alpine  foot-bridge  is 
thrown  across  from  rock  to  rock. 
Some  elevatwl  banks  of  natural  pas¬ 
ture,  sprinkled  with  tufts  of  oaks, 
birches,  and  mountain  ashes,  rise  in 
a  sort  of  amphitlieatre  to  the  south 
and  west,  over  the  op))08ite  side  of 
the  rocky  betl  of  the  river ;  whilst 
tlie  straggling  little  enclosures  of  tlie 
glebe  occupy  the  ground  rising  to 
the  north  and  east,  sheltered  by  some 
higher  elevations  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  behind. 

The  ch^ch  itself  is  small,  old, 
and  piimitive-looking  enough  in  its 
exterior,  to  have  suitetl  the  days  of 
L'ainoron  or  of  lien  wick ;  but  the 
inU'rior  is  more  modem,  the  walls 
and  ceiling  having  been  plastered, 


and  the  whole  comfortably,  though 
plainly  seated,  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  property  of  the  parish  is  di¬ 
vided  among  five  heritors,  of  which 
I  am  the  most  insignificant.  But 
my  small  importance  is  rarely  eclip¬ 
sed  by  the  overwhelming  presence  of 
any  of  the  others,  for  none  of  them 
reside  on  their  estates  in  these  parts, 
so  that  1  have  once  a- week  the  Dura¬ 
ble  satisfaction  of  sitting  like  a  petty 
king  in  the  front  of  tlie  Heritors* 
Gallery,  certainly  looked  up  to — per¬ 
haps  envied — but  1  hope  not  hated, 
by  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Our 
parson  is  a  man  of  very  extensive 
information,  much  general  reading, 
great  memory,  and  no  small  talent 
for  preaching.  His  discourses,  though 
he  often  reads  them,  are  always  sen¬ 
sible,  orthodox,  and  moral,  and  his 
composition,  particularly  that  of  his 
prayers,  though  often  elegant,  never 
rises  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  least  educated  of  his  flock.  1 
have  always  great  pleasure  in  hear¬ 
ing  him.  But  a  lameness  which  he 
has  had  from  his  youth,  has  cramp¬ 
ed  his  boilily  exertions  so  much,  tliat 
he  has  grown  very  fat  within  these 
few  years,  and  indolence  has  conse¬ 
quently  stolen  upon  him  so,  that  he 
is  often  glad  of  tne  assistance  of  any 
of  his  cloth  that  may  chance  to  offer. 
I  am  frequently  disappointed,  there¬ 
fore,  as  1  enter  my  seat,  to  find  some 
unknown  face  in  the  pulpit ;  for  very 
rarely  indeed  does  the  substitute  ever 
make  up  for  the  want  of  our  own 
minister.  The  church  of  Scotland 
is  remarkable-for  the  good  sense,  the 
liberality  of  tlie  education,  the  right 
thinking,  and  Uie  temperate  and 
well-directed  zeal  of  her  labourers. 
But  there  are  men  within  her  pale, 
who,  leaving  the  middle  path  of  ra¬ 
tionality,  run  into  the  extreme,  either 
of  carelessness  of  duty  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  entliusiasm  on  the  other, 
^l^hose  of  the  first  description  chill 
their  audience  by  a  freezing  air  of 
seeming  indifference,  giving  uieir  ill- 
digested  thoughts  costively  forth  in 
drily-concocted  harangues ;  whilst 
there  are  others,  jierhaps  yet  more 
dangerous,  who  rouse  tneir  hearers 
wdth  all  the  wild  vociferation  of 
a  mystical  enthusiasm,  thundering 
forth  the  horrors  of  hell-tire  upon 
their  auditors,  who  listen  for .  long 
hours  in  awful  attention^  chinking 


of  people  of  the  least-etlucated  class,  sitation,  and  without  any  apparent 
subjects  us  to.  the  trial-sermons  of  risk  of  losing  himself ;  so  tnat  his 
many  a  novice,  who  mounts  the  pul-  hearers  soon  got  rid  of  all  apprehen- 
pit  of  oiu-  church,  as  the  stage-struck  sion  on  that  score.  The  subject  of 
youth  steps  u})on  the  boards  of  a  thea-  both  his  discourses  was  Death,  and 
trical  barn  or  hay-loft,  to  try  his  un-  his  object  seemetl  to  array  him  in 
tle<lged  powers  before  a  less  fonnid-  all  his  terrors,  to  the  dread  and 
able  audience,  before  venturing  to  ex-  alarm  of  sinful  souls.  At  first,  the 
]K)sc  himself  to  those  who  are  more  universal  interest  of  the  subject  it- 
discriminating.  My  nerves  are  none  self  fixed  the  general  attention  of  the 
of  the  strongest,  and  as  I  have  a  kind  people;  but  the  power  which  he  thus 
of  sympathy  for  these  people,  I  am  acquired  was  soon  evaporated  b^  his 
often  put  to  a  species  of  torture  per-  vapid  manner  of  handling  it.  Every 
fectly  indescribable,  by  the  long  succeeding  sentence  was  drier,  more 
pauses,  the  hesitations,  the  repeti-  commonplace,  and  more  difficult  to 
tions,  the  coughings,  the  hemmings,  follow,  than  that  which  preceded  it ; 
the  agitations,  the  paleness,  and  the  so  that  far  from  trembling  for  the 
jx'rspirations  of  some  of  these  be-  impending  fate  with  which  he  threat- 
ginners,  whom  I  often  dread  to  see  ened  them,  the  toil-worn  rustics  were 
expire,  in  their  ineffectual  attempts  lulled  by  the  tones  in  which  his  de- 
to  recover  the  lost  thread  of  their  nunciations  were  delivered,  until,  by 
discourse.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our  degrees,  they  seemeil  to  hear  nothing 
being  situated  so  near  the  wild  re-  but  a  drowsy,  monotonous  sound,  like 
gion  of  moors  and  mountains ;  for  it  that  proceeding  from  some  -steady, 
would  seem  that  these  gentlemen  are  slow-moving,  ill-greased  niece  of  ma- 
of  opinion,  that  the  stream  of  their  chinery.  As  he  went  on,  tne  effect  be- 
eloquence,  like  all  other  streams,  came  every  moment  more  and  more  so- 
sliould  have  its  origin  in  some  eleva-  porific,  and  it  was  so  aided  by  the 
ted  situation,  where  it  may  have  some  closeness  of  the  church,  and  the  heat 
cliance  of  descending  upon  the  fatter  of  the  weather,  that  I  saw  the  people 
and  more  fertile  plains,  swelling  and  dropping  their  heads  like  full-blown 
spreading  as  it  flows  onwards,  until  poppies,  each  upon  the  back  of  his 
it  rests  in  the  quiet  harbour  of  some  j>ew,  the  desk  before  him,  or  upon 
richly-beneficed  borough  town.  It  a  neighbour's  shoulder,  as  the  heavy 
was  but  the  other  day,  that  we  were  tones  caught  them,  and  overwbelm- 
Bubjected  to  the  tedious  prosing  of  a  ed  them  with  their  potent  spell, 
neighlwur  dominie,  a  hard-favoured  Those  nearest  the  pulpit  were  very 
man,  who,  though  of  ripe  years,  has  naturally  first  overcome.  Archy  Mac- 
only  lately  aspired  to  the  ministry,  knockie,  the  squat,  pot-bellied,  hoary- 
He  is,  I  understand,  a  good,  well-  headed  bellman,  who,  being  some- 
meaning,  pains-taking,  zealous  soul ;  what  deaf,  generally  sits  at  the  top 
but,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  his  hav-  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  with  a  red  cot- 
ing  any  patron,  I  fear  his  eloquence,  ton  handkerchief  tied  over  the  top 
the  run  of  which  is  rather  naturally  of  his  head,  or  under  his  chin,  as 
Bluggdsh  in  itself,  will  have  some  risk  a  defence  against  the  torturing  at- 
ot  being  lost  in  the  black  and  spongy  tack  of  rheumatism  in  his  jaws,  to 
slough  of  Despond,  long  ere  it  can  which  he  is  subject,  was  the  first 
roach  the  delightful  land  of  promise,  who  yielded  to  the  narcotic  influence ^ 
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jjroodly  and  venerable  row,  next  began 
to  nod  in  sympathy,  and  were  soon 
wrapped  in  sweet  oblivion.  Even  our 
worthy  pastor  liiinself  felt  the  insidi¬ 
ous  balm  stealing  upon  him,  and 
would  have  been  probably  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  charm,  had  not  a 
sense  of  propriety  induced  him  to 
struggle  against  it  with  rather  ludi¬ 
crous  warfare.  I  too  must  have 
fallen  a  victim,  had  not  I  been  oc- 
cupietl,  for  some  time,  in  watching 
the  sleeping  sinners  around  me,  un¬ 
til  at  last  I  fell,  by  degrees,  into  a 
philosophic  train  of  mental  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  1  was,  in  truth,  perhaps  as 
well  occupied  in  my  musings,  as  in 
listening  to  the  sermon ;  but  1  w’as 
It  last  saved  the  disgrace  of  joining 
in  the  chorus  of  snorers,  which  every 
moment  cncreased  in  numbers.  After 
as  many  dull  and  wide-wheeling  cir¬ 
cles  as  I  have  seen  performed  by  a 
flight  of  cawing  rooks  before  settling 
to  roost,  w’hen  the  sixjctator  expects 
every  new  evolution  to  be  the  last,  and 
is  a  thousand  times  deceived,  the  se¬ 
cond  discourse  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  to  the  interruption  of 
many  a  refreshing  slumber ;  and  the 
long  prayers  and  psalms  constituting 
the  remainder  of  the  service  were 
yet  to  be  gone  through,  when  my  eye 
was  arrest^  by  an  object  that  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  my  attention,  as  to  make  me 
forget  every  thing  that  was  passing 
around  me.  Through  the  farthest 
opposite  window  which  my  seat  ful¬ 
ly  commanded,  though  the  spot  of 
ground  it  embraceil  was  not  visible 
from  almost  any  other  position  in  the 
church,  I  descried  a  female  figure, 
wrappetl  up  in  a  cloak  of  tliat  light¬ 
ish  gray  colour  and  fabric  generally 
worn  by  the  poorer  women  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Iler  head  was  enveloped  in  the 
hood  of  it,  and  she  lay  extended  along 
the  new-laid  sotl  of  a  recent  grave, 
which  she  embraced  with  outstretch- 
eil  arms.  1  might  have  fancied  it  a 
swoon,  for  no  motion  appeared  to  in¬ 
dicate  life,  except  a  tremulous  patting 
of  the  fingers  on  the  short  grass. 
Near  her,  on  another  grave,  sat  a 
little  girl  of  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  dressed  in  a  clean,  though  coarse 
white  frock,  and  having  a  neat  home- 
s^inn  shawl  hung  upon  ner  shoulders. 
1  he  child’s  face  was  towanls  me,  and 
her  lovely  innocent  features  seemed 
to  betray  a  childish  thoughtlessness, 


and  to  be  unconscious  of  the  depth  of 
that  affliction  which  appeared  to  over- 
w’helm  her  mother.  A  small  rough 
Scotch  terrier  now  appeared  within 
my  narrow  field  of  view,  which  just 
embraced  the  group.  He  came  and 
smelt  eagerly  at  the  grave,  and  the 
sound  of  his  approach  appeared  to 
rouse  the  female  from  her  trance. 
She  started  upon  her  knees,  and  look¬ 
ing  around  her  for  a  moment  with 
wild  earnestness,  as  if  afraid  of  ob¬ 
servation  or  intrusion,  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping,  she  gazed  on  tne  an¬ 
xious  motions  of  the  dog,  and  then 
upon  the  contented  face  of  her  child, 
when  bursting  into  a  fresh  agony 
of  tears,  she  threw  herself  forward 
upon  the  grave,  as  if  she  wished  to 
root  herself  to  its  sod.  I  thought 
I  could  read  the  outline  of  the  story 
from  w’hat  I  saw,  and  my  fancy  set 
itself  busily  to  work  to  sketch  it  out. 
The  newly-raised  heap  of  earth  on 
which  she  lay  covered  the  beloved  re. 
mains  of  a  husband.  Her  total  aban¬ 
donment  in  grief,  shewed  that  all 
her  best  earthly  hopes  were  buried 
there,  and  that  sne  had  been  but  a  few 
days  bereaved  of  them ;  for  the  cut  on 
the  sod  was  not  yet  healed  by  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  cruel  wounds  of  recent 
woe  had  not  yet  begun  to  close,  nor 
their  pangs  to  yield  to  the  soothing  and 
consolatory  voice  of  inward  religion. 
The  faithful  quadruped,  too,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  change  afiecting  that 
hand  by  which  he  used  to  be  feil  and 
caressed,  became  satisfied  with  his 
proximity  to  his  master,  and  set  him¬ 
self  quietly  and  contentedly  down 
near  his  grave,  as  he  would  have  done 
by  his  bed.  The  playful  child  took 
him  up  in  her  arms,  and  wrapped  the 
comer  of  her  shawl  around  nim,  di¬ 
verting  herself  with  trying  various 
modes  of  fitting  it  about  him,  at  the 
same  time  patting  his  head,  and  ex¬ 
tending  his  paws :  and  the  patience 
with  which  ne  submitted  to  all  this, 
shewed  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  widow’s  frame 
seemed  strongly  agitated,  and  the 
heaving  of  her  sobs  was  evklent, 
even  under  the  thick  covering  of  the 
cloak.  Again  she  suddenly  rose  on 
her  knees,  and  with  extended  arms, 
threw  a  look  of  bitter  anguish  to¬ 
wards  heaven  ;  tlien  clasping  her 
hands,  and  wringing  them  together, 
she  burst  into  fresh  torrents  of  tears, 
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as  if  her  soul  had  dissolved  itself 
to  supply  them.  As  she  raised  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  fell  somewhat  back,  and 
I  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  a 
face  lovely,  even  amidst  the  havoc 
that  grief  had  made  upon  it.  She 
looked  towards  her  little  girl,  and 
shaking  her  head  with  a  melancholy 
air,  she  seemed  to  speak,  as  if  she 
had  said!  Alas,  my  child!  ah, 
little  knowest  thou  tny  loss !  for 
stretching  over  towards  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  she  clasped  her  in  her  arms  in  a 
burst  of  mingled  tenderness  and  sor¬ 
row.  The  child  w'ept  too,  but  she 
wept  as  if  she  knew  not  why.  When 
this  paroxysm  had  somewhat  expend¬ 
ed  itself,  she  turned  again  towards 
the  grave,  and  the  floodgates  of  her 
eyes  opened  themselves  anew.  From 
time  to  time  she  plucked  some  of  the 
young  i)lants  of  the  ranker  kinds  of 
weeds  that  had  already  begun  to 
shoot  upon  the  teeming  soil ;  and  as 
blie  did  so,  1  could  perceive,  from  the 
direction  of  her  head,  and  from  the 
motion  of  her  lips,  that  she  occasion¬ 
ally  talked  to  her  daughter  in  broken 
and  disjointed  sentences.  AVhilst  1 
was  watching  this  interesting  scene 
with  encreasing  anxiety,  my  vision 
being  every  now  and  then  impaired 
by  a  kind  of  misty  moisture  which 
obscuretl  the  figures,  and  which  the 
l)reacher  probably  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  oratorical  powers, 
the  service  was  drawing  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  decent-looking  elderly  fe¬ 
male,  who  had  left  the  church  as  the 
last  prayer  was  about  to  begin,  now 
apj)eared  near  the  gi’oujx,'.  She 
touched  lightly  on  the  shoulder  the 
sorrow  ing  female,  who  started  from 
her  trance,  and  gazed  wildly  up  in 
her  face.  The  woman  looked  on  her 
with  an  air  of  compassion,  and  seem- 
nig  gently  to  chide  her,-  and  proba¬ 
bly  warning  her  of  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  service,  she  assist¬ 
ed  her  to  rise,  and  led  her  hastily 
away,  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  whilst  the 
little  girl  followed  .with  die  dog  un¬ 
der  her  arm. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  this 
wmple  and  affecting  scene  with  the 
told  indifference  of  that  within  the 
church,  and  with  the  sleeping  con¬ 
gregation  around  me ;  and  I  left  my 
i»cat,  with  my  heart  more  touched, 
iK'rhaps  more  edified,  with  what 


1  had  seen,  than  if  1  had  committed 
to  memory  a  whole  volume  of  tlie 
schoolmaster’s  sermons. 

Having  got  into  the  church-yard, 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  I  called  Archy  Macknockic 
aside,  whose  list  of  numerous  parish 
offices  embraces  that  of  grave-tligger 
also  ;  and  putting  a  shilling  into  iiis 
hand,  w'hilst  1  secretly  pointed  to  the 
swelling  turf  which  had  been  so 
lately  occupied  by  the  disconsolate 
widow,  I  demanded  of  him  whose 
grave  it  wras  }  It’il  be  yon  grave 
ayont  the  bowled  dominie’s  that  your 
honor  ’il  be  meanin*,  I’se  warrant,” 
replied  Archy,  bowing  profoundly  as 
he  glanced  his  eye  at  the  coin,  and 
slipped  it  into  his  brceches-iiocket : 
and  tucking  the  hat,  which  had  been 
his  Sunday’s  covering  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  under  his  arm,  “  Ah ! 
he  was  a  w'orthy  lad,”  he  continued, 
^^'as  I  hae  kenn’d  in  mony  a  lang 
.  summer’s  day,  and  mair  than  that, 
he  died  fu’  o  the  savin’  grace  o*  tlie 
Lord’s  deck.  He’s  happy  noo,  I’se 
warrant.  I’m  thinkin*  it  was  on  Sun¬ 
day  was  a  week  that  he  depairted, 
and  sair  wark  had  I  on  the  I'iesday, 
in  howkin’  his  last  narrow  house. 
But  I  was  muckle  obliged  to  Geordy 
whan  he  was  i’  the  body,  and  whan 
he  was  weel  i’  the  warld,  so  it  wasna 
for  me  to  be  grudgin’  my  wark  to  do 
that  job  for  him,  though  I  did  get 
but  sma*  things  for  my  pslns ;  but 
troth  I  doubt  his  widow,  puir  lassie, 
has  unco  little  o*  warlds  gear  left  till 
hcrsel’.” — ^‘But  who  was  this  George 
of  whom  you  speak?’*  said  I.  “Troth 
I  believe  1  was  forgettin*  to  tell  your 
honor  that  it  was  Geordy  Fairfield.” 
This  was  all  I  wanted.  I  had  once 
known  Fairfield  as  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  farmer ;  I  knew,  also,  that 
he  had  gone  back  in  the  world,  but 
was  alike  ignorant  of  his  death,  and 
of  .the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Hastening,  therefore,  to  extricate 
.  myself  from  the  inquisitive  crowd, 
which  my  conversation  with  Mac- 
knockie  was  collecting  around  me,  I 
hurried  after  my  old  friend  Simon 
the  gardener,  whose  thin,  aged,  and 
venerable  form,  1  discovered  slowly 
disappearing  amongst  the  hazel  copse 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  little 
haugh.^  By  quickening  my  steps,  I 
soon  overtook  him,  and  introducing 
the  subject. of  Gcorgo  Fairfield,  I 


pitheretl  from  him  such  parts  of  his 
sad  -ctory  as  1  had  not  previously 
known. 

George's  father,  wlio  liad  been  a 
successful  drover,  left  him  several 
Hundred  pounds  at  his  death,  so 
honestly  gained,  that '  his  son  inhe¬ 
rited  his  good  name  along  with  the 
wealth  to  which  he  succeeded.  George 
being  naturally  a  merry,  light-hearted 
fellow,  and  brought  up  with  virtuous 
principles,  had  no  improj^er  or  ex¬ 
pensive  desires  to  gratify,  and  conse¬ 
quently  felt  himself  sutticicntly  free 
and  independent  with  his  little  for¬ 
tune.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death, 
he  married  Mary  Manson,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbour.  They  had  been 
attached  to  each  other  from  infancy. 
They  had  been  play-mates  at  school; 
tliey  had  sat  with  each  other  in 
sunshine  on  the  broomy  knolls, 
tending  their  cows  and  sheep  to¬ 
gether,  building  httle  mimic  houses, 
and  making  gardens  in  the  sand ;  and 
they  had  Weltered  under  the  same 
plaid  when  the  thunderstorm  scowled 
along  the  sky,  and  poured  its  instan¬ 
taneous  deluge  upon  the  country. 
He  had  never  ceased  to  be  her  coin- 
l>aiiion  and  her  protector,  almost 
from  tile  earliest  age  of  childhood, 
up  to  the  happy  moment  w'hen  the 
sacred  knot  was  tied,  that  made  them 
indissolubly  one,  and  gave  him  the 
right  to  caU  her  all  his  own.  l*revi- 
ous  to  his  marriage,  he  had  taken 
and  sto^ked  a  snug  little  farm,  and 
Ale  now  became  the  master  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  a  happy  fireside, 
and,  in  due  season,  the  fond  father  of 
several  tine  healthy  children.  George 
was  not  ungrateful  to  Heaven  for  all 
these  blessings,  and  his  gratitude 
inanifesteil  itsedf  in  tliat  manner 
which  he  thouglit  must  be  most 
grateful  to  a  beneficent  being.  He 
did  all  the  good  to  others  tnat  his 
sphere  of  life  tvould  admit  of.  He 
was  hospitable  and  kind  to  his 
friends,  witliout  ostentation,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  neighbour  a  helping 
liaml  in  any  little  difficulty  or  dis¬ 
tress,  and  compassionate  and  chari¬ 
table  to  tile  ixxir.  He  was  industri¬ 
ous  as  an  ant.  He  worked  early  and 
late ;  had  his  eves  open  to  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  those  farmers  within 
ids  rt  ach ;  put  the  arable  part  of  his 
own  farm  into  the  highest  order,  and 
lore  up  between  twenty  and  t^ty 


acres  of  a  rough  stony  moor,  which 
he  brought  under  the  plough  in  a 
groat  measure  by  his  own  personal 
labour.  How  would  his  heart  ex¬ 
pand  with  exultation,  as  he  led  Mary 
over  this  new  ground,  now  smoothly 
rolled,  and  green  wdth  the  fair  pro¬ 
mise  of  abundance  !  How  would  he 
make  her  remark  the  huge  masses 
of  granite  now  built  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  stone  fence,  and  point  out 
to  her,  with  triumph,  the  spots  they 
had  formerly  occupied,  and  how  tell 
of  the  mighty  exertion  and  fatigue 
which  had  been  required  to  hoist 
them  from  those  beds,  where,  in  his 
opinion,  and  whatever  geologists 
might  say,  they  had  lain  from  the 
creation  of  the  world !  As  Mary 
and  he  W’ere  equally  attentive  to  their 
concerns,  so  every  thing  throve  with 
them,  both  within  doors  and  without 
His  crops  were  theliest  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  ;  his  cattle  were  the  hand 
Boinest  and  the  best-grown  in  all  the 
country,  and  always  fetched  the  best 
prices  at  market ;  and  IMary’s  butter 
and  cheesa  became  renowned  in  the 
borough  to  which  they  were  con 
stantly  sent.  George’s  rent  was  al 
ways  ready  on  the  day  of  settlement, 
as  well  as  his  money  at  the  appointed 
time  for  every  bargain  he  entered 
into ;  and  the  factors  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  estates  used  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
example  to  many  an  idle  and  thought 
less  tenant  in  arrears.  The  -Fair 
fields  were  regular  in  their  attend 
ance  at  church,  and  were  always  the 
neatest-dressed  couple  of  their  rank 
there ;  and  they  appeared  so  respect¬ 
able,  and  there  was  such  a  constant 
air  of  cheerfulness  about  them,  that 
they  might  have  been  generally  en 
vied,  had  not  their  numerous  virtues 
and  their  kind  and  friendly  beha 
viour  towards  every  one,  robbed  envy 
of  its  sting,  and  converted  its  poison 
into  the  sweetness  of  love.  If  ever 
human  beings  \vere  happy,  they  were 
so ;  and  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise,  since  they  possessed  the 
two  grand  ingredients  of  human 
bliss,  independence  and  virtuous 
contentment  ? 

Three  or  four  years  of  prosperity 
and  felicity  had  thus  rolled  over  their 
heads,  when  it  happened,  that  one  day> 
as  George  was  holding  his  plough,  be 
was  accosted  by  a  neighbour,  one 
Gabriel  Granctnci^ut,  who  called 
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himself  a  follower  of  the  New  Light. 
— “  Ay  workin',  Geordy  !”  quoth  he, 
with  a  vinegar  look,  as  he  stopped, 
lifting  the  bonnet  from  his  head,  and 
wiping  the  dust  and  the  sweat  from 
his  brow.  George  pulled  in  his  beasts. 
— “  Ay  workin*,  I  say,**  repeated 
Uranethereout. — Aye,  aye,**  replied 
George,  with  a  frank,  friendly,  pod- 
humoured  smile ;  ye  ken  tnere*s 
nae  rest  for  the  wicked ;  but  troth 
the  .season*s  gay  an*  far  on  now,  an* 
we  re  no  tliat  weil  tlirough  wi*  the 
sawin’  o’  our  neei>s  yet.*’ — Wow, 
man !”  rejoined  Granethereout,  with  a 
hy|)ocritical  drawl ;  what  are  neeps, 
or  nowt,  or  w^arldy  pelf,  compared  to 
the  glide  o’  ane’s  immortal  soul ! — 
Xae  rest  for  the  wicked,  indeed  ! — 
Busy  and  bustlin’  sinner,  for  that 
whilk  profiteth  not ! — ^V^lat  do  riches 
avail,  that  inak*  unto  themselves 
wings  and  flee  awa  ? — Do  ye  no  ken, 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  o’  heaven  ?  It’s  no  neeps  that’il 
carry  a  hoily  into  Abrahaam’s  bosom, 
and  it  wasna  kye  nor  horses  neither 
that  carrieil  Lazarus  there.  Instead 
o'  graspin’  at  the  vile  trash  o*  this 
yearth,  ye  should  be  l^in*  up  your 
treasure  in  heaven.”  Thus  preach¬ 
ed  a  man  who  had  just  sent  tne  offi¬ 
cers  of  die  law  to  seize  the  wretched 
moveables  of  a  poor  infirm  old  woman, 
lor  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  the 
rent  of  a  mud-hovel  on  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  his  farm,  which  a  protracted  ill¬ 
ness  had  prevented  her  industry  from 
paying.  A’  that’s  very  true  indeed, 
Gabriel,  as  ye  say,”  quoth  George ; 
‘'but  1  hope  I  dinna  athemther  ne- 
gleck  the  weilfare  o*  my  soul  neither ; 
Gude  forgi’e  me  for  sneakin’  sae 
inucklc  i’  my  ain  praise  I”  ‘‘  I  sair 
doubt,  George,”  replied  Granethere¬ 
out,  that  there's  a  waefu*  want  o' 
spireetual  grace  about  ye.  Wha'but 
ane  o’  the  sons  o*  the  Mammon  o'  un- 
rightpusness  wad  be  fightin'  an'  la- 
l>ourin|  at  neeps,  or  ony  ither  thing, 
w|ian  it’s  the  Sacrament  Week  at 
f  lachanglen;  an*  aboon  a',  this  day, 
whan  the  godly  and  gift^  Maister 
•'Ofihua  Macmystic  is  to  preach,  an' 
?.  kintry  side  ^awin  to  hear 
bjnir”  An  overweemng  opinion  of 
ni8  own  judgment  was  not  in  the 
list  of  Fairfield’s  faults.  Althou^ 
nis  conscience  told  him  that  he  was 
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regular  and  sincere  in  all  the  private 
as  w'ell  as  public  duties  of  rdigion, 
which  his  heart,  swelling  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  bountiful  Creator,  made 
a  delightful  exercise  to  him,  yet  his 
self-diffidence  bepn  to  make  him 
doubt,  whether  there  might  not  be 
something  in  what  Granethereout  had 
said,  and  whether  he  might  not  be 
too  anxious  about  worldly  matters  ; 
and  he  felt  this  tlie  more,  as  Gabriel’s 
observations  seemed  to  be  supported 
by  the  approbation  and  countenance 
of  all  tlie  neighbouring  country.  For, 
as  he  looketl  over  the  sunny  slope  of 
the  a(\jacent  fields,  he  saw  the  plough 
sticking  in  the  half-finished  furrows, 
the  drill-barrows  forsaken,  with  the 
smoking  dung-heaps  left  unspread 
and  uncovered;  and  he  remarl^, 
that  the  new  lines  of  roads,  the  dit¬ 
ches,  and  the  enclosures  of  all  sorts, 
which  were  making  in  various  parts 
of  the  improving  district  where  he 
lived,  were  all  abandoned  by  the  la¬ 
bourers.  This  Thursday  wore  all 
the  external  appearance  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  itself,  and  crowds  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  seen  pouring  from  every 
quarter,  all  moving  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  in  their  seeming  eager¬ 
ness,  breaking  through  hedges,  and 
crossing  plantations  and  grass  en¬ 
closures,  by  short  cuts,  towards  the 
church  of  the  neighbouring  parish. 
George’s  curiosity  was  now  awaken- 
etl.  “  *Tis  but  the  loss  o*  twa  yokins 
at  maist,”  said  he  to  himself ;  so  he 
loosed  his  horses  from  the  plough, 
and  getting  on  one  of  them,  trotted 
home,  where,  having  hastily  scraped 
the  heard  from  his  chin,  and  wasned 
and  dressed  himself,  he  grasped  his 
hazel  staff,  and  took  his  road  over  the 
hill,  towards  the  adjacent  parisli, 
which  is  still  higher  up  the  country 
than  ours,  and  which  is  even  so  High¬ 
land,  that  three-fourths  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  smeak  Gaelic. 

The  church  of  Clachanglen  lies  in 
a  litUe  green  hoUow,  by  the  side  of 
the  larper  of  our  two  rivers,  which, 
throu^^out  all  the  length  of  its  long 
course,  rages  along  violently,  in  a  deep 
and  rocky  bed,  presenting  one  con¬ 
tinued  range  of  wild  and  romantic 
acenery,  upon  the  grandest  scale. 
The  spot  ot  which  1  am  now  talking 
is  every  whore  confined  by  steep 
and  lofty  banks,  wooded  w4tn  oaks, 
birchei,  and  oier  trees,  hemming 


in  the  river,  anti  only  retiring  on  one 
Hide,  to  make  room  for  the  little  am¬ 
phitheatre,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
which  stands  the  neat  and  ancient  lit¬ 
tle  fane,  in  the  midst  of  a  wdde-spread 
and  uninclosed  hurying-ground.  A 
liare,  weather-stained  rock,  lifts  its 
barren  head  over  the  church>  and 
projecting  its  base  towards  the  river, 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  nar¬ 
row  gorge  below  it,  through  which 
the  river  escapes.  Immediately  a- 
bove  this,  a  passage  for  foot  passen¬ 
gers  is  aflbrded  by  a  long  Alpine 
wooden- bridge,  stretching  across  the 
stream,  where  it  boils  onwards  with 
such  furious  impetuosity,  that  to 
look  down  upon  it  is  enough  to 
turn  the  steadiest  head  giddy.  As 
Fa-rfield  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the 
sU'cp  bank,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  that 
where  the  church  stands,  the  full 
chorus  of  the  psalmody  burst  ujwn 
his  ear.  There  w^as  something  awful¬ 
ly  grand  and  impressive  in  the  sound, 
that  even  arrestwl  his  rustic  attention, 
'fo  a  poetical  imagination  it  might 
even  have  suggesttxl  the  idea  of  the 
hallelujahs  of  the  last  <lay,  w’hen  the 
grave*  shall  render  up  their  countless 
dead.  Nor  would  the  spectacle  that 
presentctl  itself  have  injured  the 
truth  of  such  a  conception.  'I’he 
number  of  human  beings  collected 
around  the  church,  and  disi^rsed  in 
various  situations  near  it,  W’as  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand.  These 
were  distributed  amongst  the  broken 
tomb-stones,  in  groups  the  most 
picturt'sque  that  can  be  imagined,  so 
that  it  really  would  have  re(juired  no 
very  extraordinary  sliare  of  fancy  to 
have  imagined  them  spirits  who  had 
just  burst  from  their  long  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  grave  ;  while  the  rugged 
summit  of  the  hare  rock,  and  the 
crevice*  on  its  sides,  were  clustered  as 
if  with  the  hapnier  souls,  whose 
eagerness  to  mingle  with  their  native 
heaven  had  induceil  them  to  climb 
thither,  preparatory  to  taking  their 
flight  to  the  celestial  gates :  and 
the  hoarse  and  confused  roar  of  the 
torrent  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  deep  and  agonizing  groans  of 
the  despairing  wretches  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  such  a  scene,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  have  ar¬ 
rested  the  fanner  in  the  miilst  of  his 


haste,  and  that  he  should  have 
staid  to  gaze  below,  for  some  minutes, 
before  he  began  to  thread  the  mazes 
of  the  sU'ep  path  that  led  winding 
downwards  towards  the  bridge. 

The  psalm  had  ceased  before  Fair- 
field  crossed  the  river ;  and  he  reach- 
eil  the  assembled  crowd,  just  as  a 
thin, pale,  emaciated  man, with  smooth 
black  hair,  adhering  together  in  little 
separate  lank  locks,  from  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  a  perspiration  extricated  by  the 
violence  of  bis  action,  was  thunder¬ 
ing  forth  in  long  and  very  rapidly  vo¬ 
ciferated  sentences  in  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage,  from  an  elevated  and  covered 
wooden  rostrum,  resembling  that 
sometimes  used  by  auctioneers.  The 
language  wras  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  farmer  ;  so  he  gradually  elbow- 
e<l  his  w^ay  towards  the  church, 
w  here  he  hoi)ed  to  listen  to  something 
he  could  comprehend  :  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  reached  its  walls. 
But  here  he  found  all  attempts  to 
gain  an  entrance  vain,  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  even  all  its  passages  and 
corners,  being  already  crammed  al¬ 
most  to  bursting,  and  the  people 
doubled  up  like  books  in  an  over¬ 
filled  library.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
preaching  from  within,  and  press¬ 
ed  towards  an  open  window,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  listen  ;  but  there  he  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  three  old  women, 
whose  blear  eyes,  lanthcm  cheeks, 
and  squalid  features,  might,  in  the 
days  of  witchcraft,  have  doomed 
them  to  the  faggot.  These  malig¬ 
nant  hags  had  ensconced  their  lean 
and  shrivelled  forms  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  wdiere  they  sat  W’ith  their  feet 
resting  upon  the  ground  on  the  out¬ 
side,  which  was  much  raised  above 
the  area  of  the  interior  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  graves.  Dreading  that  the 
farmer’s  intention  w’as  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  places,  they -opened 
upon  him  somewhat  like  hawks  on  a 
perch  w’hen  tormented  by  the  pro¬ 
voking  finger  of  some  wickeil  boy ; 
and  such  a  whistling  clamour  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  aperture  between 
their  hookeil  noses  and  prominent 
chins,  as  even,  in  some  degree,  to 
overpower  the  thunders  of  the  preach¬ 
er.  But  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath.”  He  succeeded  in  pa¬ 
cifying  them,  by  mild  assurances 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  disturb 
them.  The  old  hags  were  softenedt 
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I  and  even  began  to  squeeze  their 
withered  frames  nearer  to  each  other, 
to  endeavour  to  make  room  for  him  ; 
telling  him,  with  a  sort  of  cronish 
courtesy,  “  that  it  was  the  best  place 
about  a’  the  kirk,  for  they  could 
hear  the  English  sermon  within, 
and  the  (.Jaelic  thereout,  baith  at 
aince/’  George  thanked  them,  but 
having  poked  his  head  between  two 
<>f  them,  he  was  glad  to  withdraw  it 
hastily,  for  the  hot  and  unsavoury 
steam  that  issued  from  the  interior 
was  even  too  much  for  his  unfasti- 
ilious  olfactories ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
move  away  for  air,  to  a  sjx)t  where 
the  crowd  was  thinnest.  There  he 
learned  from  an  acquaintance,  that 
the  preacher,  who  was  now  holding 
forth  so  lustily  in  Gaelic,  was  the 
godly  Maister  Joshua  Macmystic 
himself,  and  that  he  would  preach 
an  English  sermon  soon  afterw'ards  : 
He  accordingly  shifted  Ills  situa¬ 
tion  towards  a  vacant  spot,  where  he 
sat  with  some  impatience  to  wait  its 
commencement.  As  he  had  now  time 
to  look  around  him,  he  obscrvctl  lU 
lieads  turned  towards  the  preacher  ; 
and  numerous  were  the  responsive 
groans  arising  from  those  around  him. 
hut  these  w'ere  not  so  audible  as  those 
which  issued  from  under  the  broad 
l)onnet  of  Gabriel  Granethereout, 
who  seemed  to  be  so  experienced  a 
leader  in  this  species  of  thorough¬ 
bass  accompaniment,  that  he  acted  as 
a  sort  of  fugle  to  those  around  him. 
This  circumstance  somewhat  suiqiris- 
ed  (ieorge,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
( iabriel  did  not  understand  one  avord 
ot  the  language  in  which  the  extem- 
iwraneous  effusions  of  the  preacher 
Were  delivered.  But  the  very  sou^h, 
or  sound,  of  this  inspired  man’s  voice, 
sunned  to  affect  equally  the  Celt 
and  the  Sassenach,  with  the  same 
wild  delirium  of  religious  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Even  Fairfield  liimself,  who, 
so  far  from  understanding,  could  not 
even  distinguish  a  single  w'ord,  but 
the  frequently-repeated  conjunction 
(and,)  could  •  not  escape  the 
general  infection.  This  maun  be 
u  'y  preacher  indeed,”  quoth  he ; 
‘an  if  he  be  sae  powerfu’  in  Gaelic, 
what  maun  he  no  be  in  English !” 
Ills  curiosity  began  now  to  be  raised 
higher  and  higher,  and  his  impa¬ 
tience  continueid  to  be  scrcwctl  up 
to  the  utmost  t>!tch  during  the  three 
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or  four  hours  that  the  Gaelic  service 
lasted. 

When  the  English  psalms  were 
begun,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  movement  that  took  place,  to 
force  himself  forward  to  a  favourable 
msition  ;  and  getting  astride  ujwn  a 
lalf-inclined  tombstone,  of  greater 
elevation  than  the  rest,  and  at  no 
great  distance  in  front  of  the  ros¬ 
trum,  or  Tent,  (as  it  is  called,)  he 
folded  his  arms,  and  prepared  to  lis¬ 
ten  with  the  most  profound  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  first  prayer  of  the  godly  Mais- 
ter  Joshua  ^Iacmystic  was  as  unlike 
the  humble  suppheatory  style  of  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  the  reptile  man  ought 
to  approach  the  Great  Creator  of  all 
things,  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
It  could  hardly,  indeed,  be  called  a 
prayer,  for  petition  fonned  but  a  very 
small  part  of  it.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  string  of  the  most  enigmatical 
scripture  quotations,  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  Revelations,  and  other 
abstruse  parts  of  the  Bible,  which 
were  strung  together  witliout  natural 
connection,  and  occasionally  inter¬ 
larded  with  long  conversational  pe¬ 
riods  of  vulgar  praise,  which,  if 
addressed  to  any  human  creature, 
would  have  been  ridiculous ;  but 
when  seriously  offered  up  to  that  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  who  rules  the  atoms  of 
universal  space,  and  whose  w’ays  are 
unsearchable,  must  have  been  most 
offensive  to  every  one  of  true  and 
simple  religious  feeling.  Indeed, 
had  they  not  been  uttered  with  an 
air  of  enthusiasm  forbidding  such 
an  idea,  tliey  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  mockery  of  blasphe¬ 
mous  derision.  But  Fairfield  felt  no 
such  impressions  as  these.  Empty 
sound,  and  imposing  gesture,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  example  of  others, 
will  do  much  in  bewildering  the 
illiterate  mind.  The  earnestness, 
and  the  violent  action  of  the  ora¬ 
tor,  fixed  his  mind  and  banished 
every  other  thought,  lie  was  speed¬ 
ily  hurried  away  by  the  chaotic  cata¬ 
ract  wliich  was  poured  forth,  and  his 
better  judgment  was  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  Fanaticism  tliat  fell  fast 
upon  him.  Like  the  rest,  he  soon 
began  to  utter  noans  of  approval  at 
the  close  of  eacn  long-suspended  pe¬ 
riod,  and  to  throw  up  his  eyes  in 
pious  approbation*  of  that  which,  in 
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verity,  he  did  not  comprehend.  Mac-  of  eternal  damnation  against  allnun<i 
mystic’s  EngUsli  senuon,  of  two  kind,  whether  wicked  or  otherwise, 
hours'  duration,  was,  in  reality,  as  excepting  only  a  certain  set  of  i)eople 
unintelligible  to  him  as  if  it  had  call^  the  Elect,  or  Chosen,  of  the 
been  preached  in  Gaelic  or  in  Greek.  Lord,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  be  per- 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of  incom-  mitted  even  to  sin,  witliout  losing 
prehensible  jargon,  about  Faith,  and  the  certainty  of  salvation.  Amongst 
Grace,  and  Calling,  and  Election,  in-  this  favour^  and  exclusive  number, 
tcrlaoed  with  frequent  knots  of  obscure  it  w'as  evident  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
texts,  drawn  readily,  but  without  or-  dividuals  who  composed  his  audience 
der  or  method,  from  tlie  store-house  were  secretly  congratulating  them- 
of  a  most  retentive,  but  injudicious  selves  upon  being  classed,  whilst 
and  ill-arranged  memory.  These  each  of  them  looked  upon  every  one 
scripture  passages,  so  far  from  being  else  around  him,  in  some  cases  with 
explanatory,  in  a  discourse  w’hich  pity,  but  in  many  instances  with 
seemed  to  have  no  subject,  were  many  Pharisaical  scorn,  as  upon  wretches 
of  them,  taken  by  themselves,  inex-  doomed  to  hopeless  peniition.  When 
nlicable.  But  the  sublimity  of  their  the  preacher  had  wrought  himself  up 
language  served  at  least  to  give  vo-  into  these  jxiroxysins,  his  voice  might 
lurae  and  tone  to  the  sound  of  his  have  been  almost  heard  at  hall’-a- 
sentences  ;  and  long  and  frequent  mile's  distance ;  while  his  form  seem- 
practice  having  made  these  scriptural  ed  to  rise  from  the  rostrum  to  a  more 
expressions  familiar  to  him,  he  had  than  earthly  height,  so  that  he  re¬ 
constructed  from  tliem  an  habitual  sembletl  some  wizzard  pouring  forth 
]>hraseology  of  his  own,  composed  maledictions  upon  the  abject  and 
of  the  words,  though  not  of  the  ideas,  shrinking  slaves  of  his  power,  rather 
of  the  Great  Original ;  and  this  he  than  the  comforting  minister  of  peace, 
uttered  vrith  a  rapidity  so  astonish-  and  the  disciple  of  the  meek  and 
ing,  as  to  make  it  pass  with  the  merciful  Jesus.  To  sum  up  all,  his 
vulgar  for  something  almost  preter-  whole  declamation  was  like  tne  extern- 
natural.  ^Vith  him  all  selection  or  poraneous  vociferations  of  a  lunatic, 
arrangement  was  thrown  aside ;  ,so  and  which,  in  the  cars  of  any  sensi- 
much  80,  that  if  his  isolated  sen-  bleperson,wouldliavebeen  a  mockery 
tenccs  had  been  shuffled  together,  of  rationality,  but  which  passetl,  with 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  the  meaning  of  his  uneducated  audience,  for  some- 
thc  whole  w'ould  have  been  equally  thing  little  short  of  divine  inspira- 
rational  and  intelligible.  Itwasim-  tion. 

possible  to  discover  by  the  sense.  It  would  be  idle,  as  well  as  vain, 
the  heads  or  divisions  of  the  sermon,  to  attempt  to  follow  tliis  mirror  of 
for  sense  was,  in  truth,  no  ingredient  the  New  Light — this  great  gun  of  Fa¬ 
in  its  composition ;  but,  nevertheless,  naticism — through  the  whole  of  his 
there  was  all  that  regular  increasing  ra\ings.  It  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
of  the  voice,  indicating  the  magnifi-  pose  to  tell,  that  farmer  Fairffelil  re- 
cenoe  of  climax,  followed  by  a  pause,  turned  to  his  peaceful  home  at  a  late 
which  might  have  led  one  to  sup-  hour  at  night,  full  of  the  mighty 
pose,  that  it  was  the  conclusion  of  preacher.  Mary  was  anxious  to 
some  important  paragraph,  when,  in  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
reality,  it  arose  from  no  other  cause  discourse  he  had  heard.  But  George's 
than  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  brain  must  have  been  of  a  construc- 
the  speaker's  breath.  And,  indeed,  tion  different  from  human,  if  he  had 
it  WM  no  wonder  that  such  a  sus-  been  able  to  satisfy  her.  The  sound, 
pension  should  very  often  occur,  for  however,  still  tingled  so  in  his  ears, 
the  orator  frequently  raised  his  voice  that  he  seemed  to  feel  no  diffi- 
in  a  gradation  that  terminated  at  culty  in  preparing  to  give  her  a 
last  in  a  perfect  screech ;  the  groan-  recapitulation  of  Sie  matter.  He 
ing  acoonipaniment  of  his  auditors  opened  his  mouth  with  great  confi- 
rising  in  proportion  towards  the  dose,  dence ;  but,  alas !  his  memory  refilled 
and  then  dying  avmy  in  a  harmoni-  to  furnish  a  single  recollection— nU 
0U8,  declining  symphony.  This  was  was  one  dim  chaos  of  obscurity*  He 
ffcnerally  the  case  when  he  hurled  hemmed — stroked  his  chin — twilled 
forth  the  most  dreadful  denunciations  the  points  of  his  neckcloth — scratch- 
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detect  the  evil  tendency  of  those  doc- 
trines^  which  seek  to  build  all  hopes 
of  heaven  upon  Grace  and  Election, 
to  the  total  disregard  of  every  vir¬ 
tuous  and  moral  precept ;  good  works 
filthy  rags,  without 
that  incoinpreliensible  soul-saving. 
Spiritual  Call,  which  could  save  even 
the  most  abandoned  sinner  from  the 
eternal  punishment  of  hell.  George 
,  and  Mary  returned  homewards  with 
•hech,  very  different  impressions.  George, 
whose  self  opinion  was  not  buoyant 
enough  to  lead  him  to  fancy  that  he 
was  one  of  those  happy  few  whose 
thoughts  and  actions  were  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  heavenly  go¬ 
vernance,  had  his  brow  clouded  by 
the  gathering  fogs  of  Religious  De- 
He  walked  onward  for  a  time, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
wrapt  up  in  gloomy  musing,  and  at 
'  ‘  {  voice  burst  forth  in  deep 
groans  of  anguish.  Oh  !  Mary, 
said  he,  “  we  are  sad  and 
for  whom  there  is 
nae  hope !  ” — ‘‘  Sinners  w’c  are  in- 
said  Mary,  but  1  trust, 
Geordy,  that  there  is  still  muckle 
hope  for  us,  for  our  blessed  Saviour 
>  us,  ‘  Come  unto  me, 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.*  God 
kens  the  frailty  o*  his  creatures,  ‘  for 
He  knoweth  our  frame,  and  He  re- 
over-  membereth  that  we  are  dust.*  He 
whelming  cataract  of  words  which  will  not  expect  brick  fVom  us  with- 
fell  from  him  with  astonishment,  out  straw,  but  will  look  to  every  one 
such  as  might  have  seized  her,  upon  for  the  right  employment  of  the 
Slicing  and  hearing,  for  the  first  talents  which  He  hath  bestowed ; 
time  in  her  life,  the  wonderful  Fall  shewing  mercy  unto  them  wha  have 
of  Foyers,  or,  (what  is  perhaps  a  done  their  best  to  perform  His 
more  just  and  appropriate,  though  commandments,  for  the  sake  o*  His 
not  a  native  simile,)  a  still  more  blessed  Son  wha  died  for  us.** — 
lofty,  and  yet  more  celebrated  fall  of  Aye,  but  what  will  a*  this  serve 
a  similar  description  in  Switzerland*,  without  a  Spiritual  Call }  What  will 
flut  her  superior  penetration  soon  become  o*  us,  woman,  unless  we  are 
enabled  her  to  see  through  those  i*  the  nummer  o*  the  Eleck  ? — Eh, 
mists  which  threw  a  false  air  of  su-  vow,  there  is  nae  hope ! — nae  hope 
>  torrent  that  ava  !** — Mary  reasoned  tenderly  and 

excited  them,  and  she  soon  detected  calmly  with  niin. — **  Are  we  not  bid 
the  vox  et  preterea  nihil  of  which  to  beware  of  fause  prophets  ?**  said 
the  preacher’s  discourse  consisted,  she ;  let  us  have  a  care  that  we 
*  lie  sounding  brass  and  the  tink-  be  na  led  awa  by  those  wha  are  but 
ing  cymbal,  w'hich  so  enchanted  erring  mortals  like  oursels.  Our 
lose  around  her,  soon  lost  all  effect  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  just, 
upon  her,  and  she  began  speedily  to  and  will  judge  us  according  to  the 

deeds  done  i*  the  body.  Doth  not  our 
Saviour  tell  us,  tliaf  not  evey  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord !  Lord ! 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 


is'jy.] 

rd  his  head— but  all  would  not  do ; — 
he  could  not  recall  a  single  idea ; 
and,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he 
found,  that  in  truth  he  could  tell  her 
nothing,  but  that  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful’  i—very  wonderfu’  indeed  ! — most  being  treated  as 
iilifying !— eneugh  to  raise  a  dead 
man  to  life ! — quite  anither  sort  o* 
thing  frae  the  drawls  o*  our  ain  mi¬ 
nister  ! — He  preached,  woman,  for 
mair  than  twa  hours,  an*  a*  aff  hand 
and  sic  a  powerfu*  voice  too  !  ’ 

Mary,  1  think  1  hear  him  yet ! — A* 

I  ken  is,  that  1  muckle  doubt  we’re 
no  just  gawin  in  the  gate  we  should 
gang.  But  ye  sail  judge  for  yoursel*, 
lass^  for  he  s  to  preach  again  the 
morn,  an’  I’m  gawin  back  again,  and 
ye’es  gae  wi’  me.”  So  next  morning, 
the  plough  was  allowed  te  remain  spair. 
where  George  had  left  it,  in  the  half- 
tiiiished  furrow  ;  the  turnips  were 
forgotten,  and  Mary,  whose  happy  last  his 
ilisposition  prepared  her  for  being  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  gratify  every  wish  of  Mary ! 
lier  husband,  Messed  herself  to  ac-  miserable  sinners; 
company  him  to  Clachanglen, 

Mary  was  a  woman  of  sound  com-  deed, 
mon  sense.  After  having  been  pla- 
ml  in  a  comfortable  seat,  procu¬ 
red  for  her  partly  by  the  strength  of  himsel*  says  to 
tJeorge’s  arm,  and  partly  by  the  ci-  all 
vility  commanded  by  her  own  re- 
s]>ectable  ap^iearance,  she  gazed  at 
Macmystic  for  a  time  with  surprise 
and  awe,  and  listened  to  the 


well-known  Piasevochc,  in  the 
**•  between  St  Maurice  and  Mar- 
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ven,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  his 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ?*’ — She 
proceeded  to  paint  tlie  wonderful 
condescension  and  compassion  of  our 
lleileemcr^  as  well  as  his  miraculous 
love  for  mankind,  which  led  him  so 
far  to  commiserate  their  falling, 
erring  nature,  as  to  subject  himself 
to  all  the  miseries  of  humanity,  that 
lie  might  afford  them  a  pattern  of 
perfection,  and,  finally,  to  offer  him¬ 
self  up  as  an  atonement  for  their 
sins.  She  expatiated  upon  tlie  cheer¬ 
ing  prospects  w'hich  his  gracious 
w’onls  held  out  to  us.  She  quoted 
numerous  texts,  to  prove  that  our 
earnest  endeavours  to  imitate  the  glo¬ 
rious  example  of  a  virtuous  and  use¬ 
ful  life*  which  our  Saviour  set  us  ; 
our  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  our  loving  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves,  were  the  best 
proofs  of  our  belief  in  Jesus,  and 
our  surest  grounds  for  the  hope  of 
salvation  through  his  merits. — Her 
tliscourse  (for  discourse  it  might  well 
have  been  called)  was  simple  and  af¬ 
fecting,  and,  for  good  sense  and  just 
reasoning,  it  might  have  done  honour 
to  the  ablest  divine.  But,  alas  !  rea¬ 
son  was  lost  on  her  unhappy  husband, 
whose  soul  was  already  too  deeply 
imbued  with  the  iwison  of  Fanati¬ 
cism,  to  be  moved  or  comforted  by 
Jicr  words. 

How  sad  was  the  change  which 
now  began  to  take  place  upon  that 
lovely  picture  of  domestic  comfort 
and  haiipiness  w  hich  the  life  of  the 
Fairfields  had  hitherto  presented,  and 
how  speedy  was  their  decline  ! 
The  farm,  which  had  formerly  exhi- 
biteel  such  a  scene  of  bustling  activi¬ 
ty,  and  such  a  fair  face  of  pros^)eri- 
ty,  now  began  to  languish,  from  be¬ 
ing  frequently  deprived  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  active  hand  and  fostering  eye. 
Every  succeeding  month  saw  its  con¬ 
cerns  more  and  more  frequently  aban- 
donc<l  by  George,  whose  time  was 
almost  entirely  taken  up  in  wander¬ 
ing  about  tlie  country,  attending  the 
most  distant  preachings,  and  follow¬ 
ing  {xipulat  pn*achtrs  from  one  parish 
to  another.  Mary,  who  was  thus  left 
to  brooil  over  her  own  agonizing’ fore¬ 
bodings,  strugglcil  as  well  as  she 
could  against  the  tide  of  ruin  that 
now  set  ia)>idly  against  thnn.  Be¬ 
sides  attending  to  her  own  domes¬ 
tic  ccncerns,  she  was  up  by  hreidv 


of  day,  suiierintending  those  field 
labours  which  should  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  her 
husband,  and  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  bear  so  active  a  share.  But 
the  master’s  power  and  the  master’s  ’ 
strength  w’ere  w’anting;  and  what, 
without  these,  could  all  the  energy  of 
a  woman  accomplish?  Mary  some¬ 
times  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
George ;  but  it  was  all  unavailing. 
He  even,  on  some  occasions,  lost  his 
tein^r  so  far,  as  to  speak  somewhat 
harshly  to  his  affectionate  monitress, 
who  so  tenderly  loved  him.  Mary  wept 
in  secret,  and  ceased  to  urge  admoni¬ 
tion,  w  liich  she  found  so  useless,  and 
which  slie  saw  she  could  not  press, 
without  risking  a  diminution  of  her 
husband’s  affection  :  she  was  con¬ 
demned  to  jdeld  to  the  current,  and 
to  submit  in  silence  to  her  fate. 
Ground  ill  laboured  produced  bad 
crops  ;  and  corn  late  and  carelessly 
sown  was  of  course  late  in  ripening ; 
and,  in  such  an  upland  country,  was 
frequently  overtaken  by  the  advan¬ 
ced-guard  of  winter,  before  it  became 
fit  to  be  cut  dowrn :  and  even  when 
it  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  it  was  often 
allowed  to  remain  standing  for  many 
a  day  after  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
clear.  W eeds  began  to  abound  every 
where,  fences  Jo  fall  into  disrepair, 
drains  w'ere  allowed  to  burst,  without 
being  attended  to,  and  swamps  be¬ 
gan  to  reapi^ear  in  spots  which,  by 
great  labour,  had  been  rendered  firm 
and  dry.  Cattle  and  sheep  became  di¬ 
seased,  and  often  died,  from  the  want 
of  the  timely  application  of  remedies 
which  would  have  cured  them.  ’I'he 
best  markets  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  effecting  any  sale  of  stock, 
'i'lie  houses  and  barns — but  why 
should  I  enumerate  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  came,  one  after 
another,  in  quick  succession',  to  rob 
them  of  their  little  fortune.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  ruin  of  their 
affairs  was  so,  precipitate,  that,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  George  Fairfield 
Avas  declared  a  Imnkrupt ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  respect  wliicli  every  one 
entertained  for  his  excellent  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  that  pity  which  was 
universally  excited  for  his  amiable 
wife  and  nis  jwor  children,  induceil 
his  creditors  to  treat  him  with  uncom¬ 
mon  lenity,  yet,  what  remained  from 
the  wreck  of  hb  means  was  bare- 
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ly  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  build  a 
little  cottapje  on  the  common  near  his 
former  farm,  and  to  supply  himself 
witli  a  cart  and  an  old  horse,  with 
wliicli  he  commenced  carrier.  But 
imnctuality  is  the  life  of  that  business ; 
and  who  could  trust  to  the  nunctuali- 
ty  of  a  man  who  neglected  his  charge 
iijwn  every  occasion,  to  run  after  the 
godly  Maister  Joshua  Macinystic — 
the  earnest  Maister  Donald  Dust- 
cushion — the  spiritual  and  melliflu¬ 
ous  Maister  Ebenezer  Hornblawcr — 
or  any  other  popular  Quixote  of  the 
New  Idght,  who  might  come  within 
fifty  miles  of  him.  The  country 
retailer,  the  success  of  whose  trade 
depends  upon  making  speedy  rcady- 
nioney  sales,  before  his  bills  to 
the  wholesale-merchant  become  due, 
waited  impatiently  and  in  vain  for 
the  arrival  of  his  goods  from  the  sea- 
|H)rt  or  borough-town,  and,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  very  spirit  of  his  business, 
was  often  obliged  to  make  his  re¬ 
mittances  l)efore  he  had  received  the 
articles  of  his  invoice.  But,  what 
was  much  worse  than  all  this,  the 
ladies  of  the  borough,  the  wives  of 
the  writers  and  shopkeepers,  *  were 
often  put  to  the  cruel  necessity  of 
apologizing  to  their  guests  for  the 
absence  of  the  goose,  turkey,  barn- 
d(H>r  fowls,  grouse,  or  hare,  that 
should  have  graced  their  second 
course,  but  for  the  intolerable  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  godly  carrier.  This 
was  not  to  be  borne.  In  three  or 
four  months  he  ceased  to  be  emplov- 
c<l,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  tfie 
necessity  of  selling  his  horse  and  cart, 
to  provide  immediate  food  for  his 
starving  family. 

^\’hcn  this  temporary  supply  was 
pone,  Fairfield  was  at  last  compelled 
to  think  ;  and  his  thoughts  were  dag¬ 
gers  that  entered  into  his  soul.  He 
looked  upon  his  beloved  Mary,  and 
he  saw  that  she  was  worn  to  a  sha¬ 
dow,  by  continued  confinement  to 
her  needle,  in  her  endeavours  to  gain 
a  trifling  pittance  for  their  support 
He  reflect^  how  little  he  contribu¬ 
ted  towards  her  support,'  how  much 
their  .distress  was  to  be  attribu- 
tt'd  to  his  neglect ;  and  all  the 
mystical  perversion  of  Scripture, 
y^^^^^tich  his  head  was  stuffed,  was 
msufficient  to  smother  the  viper 
which  gnawed  hia  bosom.  He  saw 
•  lary  surrounded  by  her  lovely  and 


innocent  children,  who,  clamorous 
with  hunger,  struggled  with  one 
another  for  the  'morsel  of  coarse 
oaten  bread,  which  she  seemed  to  be 
denying  to  herself.  Her  haggard 
eye  and  wan  visage  seemed  to  be¬ 
tray  to  him  that  some  secret  disease 
was  consuming  her.  “  Mary,*'  cried 
he,  as  he  threw  himself,  in  a  frantic 
manner,  upon  her  neck,  “  Mary,  my 
dearest  Mary  !  I  doubt  ye’re  no  weil 
— tell  me — oh  !  tell  me,  what's  the 
matter  wi*  ye  ?”  Mary  summoned 
up  a  languid  smile,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  he  was  mistaken. — 
He  became  more  earnestly  solicitous, 
nay,  even  violent  in  his  enquiries — 
and.  Heavens !  what  was  his  horror, 
when  he  at  last  brought  her  to  con¬ 
fess  the  sad  truth — that,  in  her  an¬ 
xiety  to  supply  him  and  his  babes, 
she  had  hardly  tasted  food  for  nearly 
a  week  !  A  paroxysm  of  madness 
seemed  to  seize  him — his  stretched 
eyeballs  became  fixed  in  his  head — 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  mutter*^ 
within  himself ; — in  the  agony  of  his 
torture  he  struck  his  breast  violently 
with  his  clenched  fists,  and  covering 
his  forehead  with  his  clasped  hands, 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  en¬ 
tranced — and  then,  as  if  wound  up 
to  the  fulfilment  of  some  desperate 
resolution,  rushed  out  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  was  beyond  hearing  before 
the  weak  and  agitated  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  could  reach  the 
threshold  of  the  door  to  detain  him. 
It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night ;  the 
rain  beat  furiously  against  the  walls 
of  the  hovel,  which  was  now  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  once  prosperous  Fair- 
field.  A  dreadful  suspicion  flashed 
like  lightning  across  the  mind  of 
Mary: — Oh!  save  him,  save  him  !" 
she  cried  wildly,  as  she  attempted  to 
rush  after  him.  But  Nature  could 
do  no  more ;  she  tottered  backwards 
in  her  weakness,  and  swooned  away 
upon  the  earthen  floor. 

The  first  dawn  of  returning  life 
Mve  to  Mary  the  reviving  si^t  of 
her  husband,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
wretched  ps^et  on  which  he  had 
laid  her,  and  was  busied  in  the  most 
anxious  attempts  to  recover  her.  It 
was  some  time  before  she  regained 
the  full  recollection  of  that  horrible 
supposition  that  had  so  a^denly 
presented  itself  to  her  distracted 
mind.  A  chill,  shuddering  tremor 
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of  a  moment  ran  through  every  fibre, 
as  it  again  crossed  her.  Then  look¬ 
ing  upwards,  and  clasping  her  hands 
with  tlie  most  fervent  devotion  of 
gratitude — Oh,  God  !  ”  she  cried, 

**  he  is  safe ! — he  is  safe ! — 1  thank 
thee  ! — I  thank  thee !  *' — and  burst¬ 
ing  into  a  flood  of  tears,  w'as  some¬ 
what  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
misery  that  oppressed  her.  She  rais¬ 
ed  herself  in  the  be<l,  and  George 
enfolded  her  for  some  moments  in 
his  embrace,  silently  mingling  his 
tears  with  hers.  *But  suddenly  rous¬ 
ing  himself,  as  if  some  new  madness 
had  seizetl  him,  he  ran  towards  a 
little  cupboard,  and  taking  out  a 
large  knife,  Ix'gan  eagerly  to  w'het 
it  against  the  stone  of  the  cliimney, 
in  which  a  huge  fire  of  blazing  moss- 
fir  was  burning.  A  fresh  alarm  in¬ 
stantly  seized  upon  Mary — a  deadly 
paleness  came  over  her ;  and  spring¬ 
ing  at  once  from  the  l)ed,  as  if  the 
whole  of  her  small  remains  of  strength 
had  been  summoned  into  that  one 
effort,  she  rushed  towards  him,  and 
seizing  his  arm  with  a  grasp  like 
that  of  death — Oh !  the  knife  !  the 
knife  !**  she  cried,  with  an  agitation 
that  hardly  left  her  words  intelligible, 
“the  knife! — give  me  the  knife!" 
‘'M’hat  do  you  fear,  my  love?"  said 
he,  calmly,  and  passively  resigning  it 
to  her:  “  1  was  going  to  use  it  to 
prepare  food  for  you."  And,  as  he 
ix)inted  at  the  same  time  to  the  far¬ 
ther  and  more  obscure  part  of  the 
cottage  beyond  the  doorway,  she  de- 
8crie«l  something  lying  in  the  corner, 
which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  she 
discoveretl  to  be  a  live  sheep,  having 
its  legs  bound  together  with  some 
twist^  twigs  of  birch.  A  new  hor¬ 
ror  fell  upon  her.  Oh,  merciful 
Father !  of  what  have  you  been 
guilty  ?”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
her  nusband  with  eyes  as  if  she 
would  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul :  “  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  ?"  Fairfield,  overpowered  with 
’shame,  stood  for  a  moment  with  his 
eyes  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  then 
gradually  sank  down  in  silence  on  a 
stool,  whilst  his  head  dropped  be¬ 
tween  his  knees.  “  Where  did  ye 
get  it?"  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  a 
voice  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  tre¬ 
pidation  :  “  quick,  quick,  tell  me  !" 
r  airfield — the  once  virtuous,  and 
honourable  FaiHield— with  reiter- 
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ated  groans,  and  without  daring  to 
encounter  the  glance  of  his  inao. 
cent  wife,  confes^  he  had  stolen  it 
from  the  fold  of  the  farmer  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  his  former  posses¬ 
sion.  Though  morning  approached, 
it  was  not  yet  light.  Mary  hastily 
lifted  the  animal  upon  her  back  with 
one  surprising  effort,  and  was  totter¬ 
ing  towards  the  door  with  the  burden 
she  could  hardly  support,  when  her 
husband,  recollecting  himself,  took  it 
from  her  shoulders,  and  hurrying 
back  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had 
taken  it,  set  it  free  amongst  its  bleat¬ 
ing  companions. 

The  load  from  his  back  was  not 
the  only  one  from  which  this  last 
action  relieved  him.  A  long-drawn 
sigh  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
lift  a  heavy  weight  from  his  heart, 
where  enough  stUl  remained  to  de¬ 
press  it.  Wnat  was  he  to  do  ?  Could 
he  allow  his  Mary  to  die  for  want  ? 
And  how  was  he  to  relieve  her? 
As  he  was  slowly  returning  to  his 
sad  home,  his  soul  tom  with  these 
distressing  reflections,  he  passed  near 
the  door  of  his  former  happy  resi¬ 
dence.  The  first  beams  of  a  lovely 
morning  were  glowing  on  iti  latticed 
casements,  and  the  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckles,  that  he  had  himself  plant^ 
against  its  walls,  a  few  days  after  his 
marriage,  were  riving  forth  their 
richest  perfume,  heightened  by  the 
rain  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
stopped  to  gaze  for  a  moment.  The 
recollection  of  what  he  had  been, 
contrasted  with  what  he  now  was, 
came  strong  upon  his  mind,  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him.  But  re¬ 
curring  to  that  dreadful  gulf  of  guilt 
from  which  he  had  just  been  snatch¬ 
ed  by  his  protecting  angel,  he  fer¬ 
vently  clasped  his  hands,  and  scarce 
daring  to  look  upwards  to  the  pure 
sky  that  now  glowed  with  all  the 
golden  splendor  of  sunrise,  he  breath¬ 
ed  a  secret,  broken,  but  sincere  prtya 
of  gratitude  and  repentance.  ^  Hii 
figure,  and  the  singiUarity  of  his  at* 
titudes,  had '  attracted  the  notice  of 
farmer  Braidriggs,  who  happened  to 
be  dressing’  himself ‘at  his  window, 
preparatory  to  going  out  to  hii  tnom- 
ing  avocatione,  airi  he  sent  a  sei^ 
vant  girl  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted? 
Starting  firom  his  fit  of  abatractioD  ^ 
her  approach,  and  thinldng  of  his 
starving  fiimily,,  Fairfield  wat  at  Ult 
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compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliai-  was  now  left  of  their  family/  was  a 
ting^  necessity  of  begging  some  food,  girl  about  fiye  or  six  years  of  age, 
which  lie  received  as  charity  from  and  an  infant  boy.  This  heavy 
the  very  door  of  that  humble  kitchen  dispensation  of  IVovidence  crushed 
where  he  had  himself  so  often  dis-  the  unfortunate  couple  to  the  very 
l)cnsed  the  fragments  of  his  bounty  earth.  George  was  so  much  over- 
to  others.  whelmed,  that  his  wife,  whose  mind 

Fanner  Braidriggs  was  a  blunt,  was  tempered  by  happier  religious 
but  a  feeling-hearted  man.  He  was  views,  was  compelled  to  exert  her- 
considcrably  aftected  by  the  dcscrip-  self,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  sup- 
tion  which  his  servant  gave  him  of  press  her  own  sorrows,  in  order  to 
the  npi>arent  distress  and  agitation  administer  comfort  to  him,  in  the 
which  Fairfield  had  exhibit^.  He  absolute  despair  into  which  he  was 
therefore  followed  him  home,  and  thrown.  In  doing  this,  she  displayed 
there  learning  the  full  extent  of  his  a  very  wonderful  strength  of  mind, 
wretcluxlncss,  not  only  administered  She  encouraged  him  to  exertion,  and 
to  his  immediate  wants,  but  assisted  '  set  him  an  example  of  industrious 
him  in  getting  some  necessary  com-  occupation,  even  when  her  very  heart 
forts  for  his  cottage,  as  well  as  cloth-  w’as  breaking.  After  a  length  of  time, 
ing  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child-  her  persuasions  and  her  arguments 
ren;  and — last  and  best  charity  of  proved  successful,  and  he  returned 
all— he  furnished  him  with  employ-  to  his  work,  though  with  a  heavy 
ment,  by  giving  him  various  little  and  oppressed  spirit.  But  his  afiFlic- 
jobs  on  his  farm.  George  having  a  tions  nad  now  deepened  the  effect  of 
perfect  knowledge  of  country  work,  that  gloomy  religious  turn  which  his 
and  being  a  stout,  able-bodied  man,  mind  liad  taken.  His  abstracted  mu- 
began  again  to  procure  a  decent,  sings,  and  communings  with  him- 
though  scanty  livelihood,  for  himself  self,  became  more  frequent,  ahd  his 
and  family.  But  still  the  dcstruc-  mental  struggling^ more  violent  every 
live  fire  of  Fanaticism  was  not  ex-  day.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  situa- 
tinguished  within  him.  It  was  only  tion,  he  was  one  morning  saluted  by 
quenched  for  a  time  by  the  dread-  his  neighbour  Gabriel  Granethere- 
ful  weiglit  of  earthly  misery  which  out,  the  same  man  to  whom  all  his 
had  fallen  upon  him.  His  mind  misfortunes  had  been  originally  ow- 
soou  began  to  be  tom  between  the  ing.  “  'I'here's  a  braw  day,  Geordy," 
appreligjiaion  of  a  recurrence  of  such  quoth  this  self-constituted  Saint  of 
poignant  distress  as  he  then  endured.  Election ;  Tse  warrant  ye'll  be 
and  the  horrors  of  being^  doomed ' to  gawin*  ower  the  water  on  Fursday- 
eternal  perdition,  'widen  were  con-  conie-eight-days,  to  attend  the  Occa- 
stantly  boating  in  his  brain  as  he  pur-  sion  at  Gowkspittle  ?"  Such  is  the 
sued  his  solitary  toil.  He  continued  name  of  a  parish  about  forty  miles 
tolerably  steady,  however,  for  some  off,  lying  beyond  a  broad  arm  of 
months,  so  that  what  with  his  own  the  sea,  and  which,  noti^dthstanding 
earnings,  and  what  with  those  of  his  it  is  its  happy  lot  to  possess  the 
inestimable  wife,  whose  industry  fe-  Ilevcrend  and  Godly  Maistcr  Joshua 
doubled,  now  that  her  husband’s  co-  Macmystic  himself  as  its  jxastor,  is 
operation  had  given  her  new  strength,  yet  famed  all  over  Scotland  for  the 
tiie  interior  of  his  cottage  began  to  great  worthlessness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Wear  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  Fairfield,  when  thus  addressed  by 
and  Health  again  ^n^ad  her  smiling  Grancthereout,  was  standing  deep  in 
roses  over  the  faces  of  its  iiihabi-  the  mud  and  water  of  the  ditch  he  was 

scowering,  and,  at  the  moment,  had 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  not  observed  his  approach.  Starting 
It  happened  that  an  infectious  fe-  at  the  sound  of  the  nypocrite'i  voice, 
vtr  made  its  appearance  in  the  the  whole  of  his  misfortunes  rushed 
psrish.  It  was  unhappily  brou^t  upon  his  mind  at  the  sight  of  him. 
into  the  family  of  the  Faixfields  by  He  eyed  liim  for  a  moment,  as  he 
one  of  the  boys,  who  caught  it  at  the  would  have  done  his  evil  genius,  and 
i^sriih  school ;  and  in  leas  than  a  with  a  surline»  oi  tone,  very  foreign 
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sumed  his  labour.  Eh  !  Geordy, 
Geordy  !'*  quoth  Grancthercout,  with 
a  woeful  shake  of  his  head  ;  “  I  fear 
ye  are  ane  o*  the  backslidin'  and 
drowsy  sons  o’  the  Mammon  o*  un¬ 
righteousness.  I  trow  1  ance  gied 
yc  ane  admonition^  whilk  wrought 
some  sma*  regeneration  in  your  sin- 
fu*  man  for  a  saison ;  but  I  see  ye 
ha’e  but  putten  yere  hands  to  the 
plough  stilts  for  a  wee,  and  ha’e 
unyoked  yere  avers  afore  ye  ha’c  got- . 
ten  to  the  riggsend,  after  a’!”.  This, 
was  precisely  the  most  unfortunate 
metaphorical  illustration  that  Gabriel 
could  have  stumbled  upon,  for  George 
instantly  remembered,  that  it  was  in 
that  very  field  he  w’as  employ etl  a- 
bout  five  or  six  years  before,  when 
he  had  been  led  away  by  the  canting 
of  this  arrant  hypocrite.  His  Fana¬ 
ticism  was  overpowered,  for  a  time, 
by  the  dreadful  array  of  temporal 
misfortunes  which  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  recollection  of  wdiich  now 
passed  like  a  dismal  vision  over  his 
mind.  “  Do  ye  no  see,”  continued 
Granetheteout,  ''  how  the  judge¬ 
ments  o’  Heaven  are  fa’in*  thick 
upon  ye? — how  yere  warldly  gear 
hatli  ta’en  unto  itsel’  wings,  and  hath 
flown  awa’? — and  how  yere  bairns 
ha’c  died,  and  gane  down  into  the 
pit  ? — and  a’  for  yere  ay  dingin’  to 
the  yearth,  and  haltin’  in  the  godly 
chase  after  spccrcctual  grace  ! — Eh  ! 
Geordy,  Geordy  !  yere  a  cauld,  har¬ 
dened  sinner  ;  I’se  be  bailetl  ye’ll 
ne’er  make  your  callin’  and  election 
sure  !  ”  So  saying,  he  strode  away 
with  all  the  inqwrtance  of  a  proud, 
reproving  Pharisee.  George  sat  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  overpower- 
eil  by  the  agony  of  those  remem¬ 
brances  which  this  hard-hearted 
vrretch  had  awakened.  His  heart 
swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  at 
last  wrought  its  own  relief,  hy  a  co¬ 
pious  flood  of  tears.  He  then  fell 
into  a  train  of  thought  of  the  most 
^oomjr  character.  The  demon  of 
Fanaticism  took  full  possession  of 
him.  He  resolved  to  go  to  the 
sacrament  at  Gowkspittle,  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  that  his  family 
should  not  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  loss  of  time  which  his  ab¬ 
sence  would  necessarily  create.  That 
the  usual  sum  of  his  earnings  might 
not  be  reduced,  he  resol v^  to  rise 
earlier  in  the  morning,  to  redouble 


his  usual  exertions,  and  to  stick  to 
his  labour  till  a  later  hour  at  night. 
By  pursuing  this  plan  for  the  whole 
of  tne  ensuing  week,  he  calculated 
he  would  make  up  for  the  days  he 
must  be  absent. 

‘  It  was  noAV  the  very  height  of  the 
dc^-days,  and  George  had  already 
laboured  through  two  of  them,  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  and 
up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  water. 
On  the  third  morning,  he  was  seized 
with  excruciating  pains  in  his  head, 
breast,  and  back.  He  jiersevered, 
however,  >vith  the  utmost  despera 
tion,  till  the  evening,  when  such  was 
the  torment  he  endured,  that  it  was 
W'ith  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could 
walk  home.  Hoping,  however,  that 
he  would  be  better  next  day,  and 
anxious  to  follow  out  his  intentions 
he  had  resolution  enough  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  his  illness  to  his  wife.  lie 
went  to  bed,  and  next  morning  awoke 
in  a  high  fever.  His  distracted  wife, 
having  called  in  surgical  aid,  his 
disease  was  declared  to  be  pleuritic 
He  was  bled  profusely.  But  his  ca« 
had  been  taken  too  late ;  and  after 
two  more  days  of  dreadful  suffering 
and  delirium,  his  sufferings  termi 
nated  in  death. 

•  ♦  T. 


FLACK  AND  FENNY  DAY. 

MR  EDITOR, 

There  is  such  a  hurry  and  a 
bustle  in  the  literary  market,  now-a 
days ;  W’orks  preparing  for,  and 
■works  undergoing,  and  works  that 
have  actually  undergone  publication, 
occupy,  in  the  shape  of  mere  adver¬ 
tisement,  such  a  large  allow'ance  of 
extra  paper — there  is  so  much  trot¬ 
ting,  and  bothering,  and  bargaining 
amongst  the  Trade  ;  ”  there  are  so 
many  sales  for  doing  ”  the  public, 

and  so  many  claret  dinner^  ”  for 
doing  each  other — heavy  articles 
pushed  here,  sentiment  set  afloat 
there,  learned  disquisitions, 
thistle-down  chit-chat  baled  off  i# 
sheets ;  puflTs,  extracts  of  reviews, 
advertisements,  exchanges,  accom¬ 
modations,  allowances — that  one  s 
brain  is  made  to  roin  like  a  top ;  and 
their  senses  are  all  addled,  and  com¬ 
mingled,  and  switched  up  into  one 
barmy  mass  of  confusion. 
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And  Uien,  in  the  “  authoring  line,” 
there  is  such  a  glutting  and  gathering 
jgainst  the  sluices  of  publication — so 
many  manuscripts,  hanging  in  their 
original  rag  state,  on  the  tentors  of 
fxiWcUtion — so  many  “  Impotent 
Members”  lying,  lounging,  and  loi¬ 
tering,  around  the  jmk)!  of  immortality 
—so  many  discoveries  that  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  discovered,  histories  that 
arc  anxious  to  be  recorded,  and 
works  of  ‘‘  real  science,”  and  genuine 
philosophy,  that  arc  in  pain  to  be 
ilelivered — besides  a  whole  detach¬ 
ment  of  essays,  sermons,  and  miscel¬ 
lanies,  that,  as  the  armies  of  Doub¬ 
ters  crowded  down  upon  the  town  of 
Mansoul,  or  the  herd  of  musical  di¬ 
lettanti  gathered  in  upon  the  quavers 
of  Madame  Catalani,  surround,  and, 
as  it  were,  overlay  the  press. 

And  then,  in  the  “  reading  line” — 
amongst  that  varied  and  multiplied 
class  of  Respectables”  who  use 
their  eyes  oftener  than  their  pen ; 
who  live,  like  snipes  or  woodcocks, 
hy  suction,  and,  though  unproduc¬ 
tive  themselves,  are  the  cause  of 
great  fertility  in  others — there  is  so 
much  stare,  and  gape,  and  expecta¬ 
tion-such  a  running  •  after  mail- 
coaches — visiting  of  carriers*  quar¬ 
ters,  and  docking  round  booksellers 
counters — such  a  cutting-up  of  leaves 
—tossing  over  of  pages — scratching 
of  heads — pokering  of  dres — snuffing 
of  candles,  and  wiping  of  spectacles — 
sucli  a  jabbering  in  coftee-houses — 
<lisj)uting  in  reading-rooms — bicker¬ 
ing  at  dinner-parties,  and  conversa- 
tioning  at  tea-parties ;  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  nerve  is  fain,  in  our  home¬ 
ly  language,  to  let  the  blast  blaw 
bye — to  allow,  in  other  words,  the 
pressure  and  hurry  of  the  “  fair**  to 
subside,  ere  he  venture  out  to  hold 
bis  “  market.** 

And  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  better  bargains,  and  more  valua¬ 
ble  acquisitions,  are  made  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  I  remember  it 
was  my  jiractice,  when  a  boy,  to  deal 
witli  the  “  huckster  wives,*^on  what 
is  termed  Flack  and  Penny  Day,** 
being  the  day  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  the  market,  when  real  slump  bar¬ 
gains  were  going — a  tankard-full  of 
apples  for  a  penny,  and  spoiled  and 
halt-rotten  oranges  for  nothing  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  my 
invariable  custom,  to  subject  the 


whole  of  the  arena  of  ,  marketing  to 
a  close  and  scrutinizing  inspection  ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  from  amidst 
the  dust  which  had  ueen  trod  into 
paste,  or  worked  into  mortar,  to  pick 
up  a  silver  sixpence,**  or  a  jiearl 
broach,**  which  were  here  quite  out 
of  place,  and  appeared  to  me  not  the 
less  valuable,  on  account  of  the  some¬ 
what  suspicious  society  in  which  they 
were  detected. 

In  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  this,  did  I,  quietly  lounging  in  mX 
own  old-fashioned  and  but  moder- 
ately-well-supplicd  or  assorted  lib¬ 
rary,  and  altogether  unconscious  at 
the  time  of  any  very  determined  aim 
or  object,  lay  my  hands  upon  an  old 
acquaintance  in  Ruddiman*s  Ru¬ 
diments.**  A  pair,**  as,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  we  term  it,  of 
Rudiments  *  were  lying  open  and 
dog-eared  on  the  table  before  me, 
and  l)earing  the  inscription  of  my 
ohlest  boy*s  name,  at  least  in  a  dozen 
places.  I  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  with  somewhat  of  a  mixed 
feeling,  and  as  I  joumied  qn  through 
declension,  conjugation,  and  syntax, 
by  many  a  well-known  land-mark, 
of  which  I  have  as  vivid  a  recollec¬ 
tion  as  the  old  Highlander  retains 
of  the  marches  t,  I  arrived  at  last 
at  an  **  Appendix,**  which,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  was  entirely 
new  to  me,  but  which  immediately 
arrested,  as  well  as  repaid  mv  atten¬ 
tion.  Like  the  boy  who  finds  a  six¬ 
pence  or  a  pearl  broach  in  the  street, 
on  Plack  and  Penny  Day,**  I  thus 
inadvertently  stumbled  upon  what 

*  We  say  a  “  pair  of  scissors,”  a  “|iair 
of  snuffers,”  a  “  pair  of  tongs,”  and  the 
quality  is  evident ;  but  why  a  pair  of 
Rudiments,  and  not  a  pair  of  Grammar— 
a  pair  of  Cordery,  &c  ?  Perhaps  the  rc^ 
])etition  of  the  alliterative  sounds  “  Uud- 
diman’s  Rudiments,”  may  account  for 
this ;  “  si  quod  novisti,  rectius,*'  &c.  thki 
guess  may  pass  till  a  better  be  made. 

•f*  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  practice,  in 
the  wild  and  unenclosed  Highland  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  carry  young  hoys  out  to  the 
marhes^  between  two  lairds*  lands,  and 
at  every  point  w'here  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  seemed  most  likely,  in  after  time,  to 
be  disputed,  to  subject  the  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  witnesses  to  corporal  chastisement, 
that,  along  with  the  indelible  impression 
of  pain,  the  recollection  of  “  place**  might 
be  ever  after  associated  ^ 
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wo  termed  at  school  a  fair  find/' 
which  bore  indisputably  the  mint 
impression.  And  if  you  have  now 
finally  dismis8e<l  **  Miladi  Morgan/' 
and  dosed  accounts  with  the  Lon¬ 
don,"  I  do  not  sec  how  you  can  em¬ 
ploy  your  pages  to  more  advantage, 
than  by  bringing  your  readers  ac- 
Guaintra  with  an  essay,  which,  from 
me  extremely  unpretending  position 
it  occupies,  has  not  yet  met  with 
that  public  notice  and  approbation.it 
will  ultimately  most  unquestionably 
secure. 

How  very  strangely  are  things  or¬ 
dered  in  this  bustling,  book-making 
world  !  There  is  an  ingenious  essay, 
containing  ample  materials,  under- 
ordinary  management,  for  a  volume, 
and  which,  by  a  little  bookselling 
address,  might  almost  be  extended 
into  one  as  it  is,  jammed  up  with  its 
back  to  the  boards,  like  a  malefactor 
in  the  pillory !  whilst  at  the  same 
time  that  there  comes  me  forth,’* 
bluff  and  blowsy,  puffing  and  blow^- 
ing,  in  all  the  mystification  of  an  ex¬ 
pired  mythology,  **  the  Thane  of 
Fife,"  the  great  “  thantasmapo- 
LiST  *’*  of  his  day,  with  extent  e- 
nough,  in  all  his  borders,  to  margin 
off  parterres  and  bowling-greens  for 
sea-calves,  sea-hogs  and  porpuses, 

to  disport  withal  /'  the  verses  look¬ 
ing,  **  for  all  the  world,"  like  the 
“Babes  in  the  Wood,"  twin  and  love¬ 
ly  even  “  in  sleep,**  or  like  a  bog-trot¬ 
ter's  plot  of  potato  ground  amidst  a 
.  whole  landscape  of  moss,  and  headi, 
and  barrenness ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  and  to  speak  more  in  keeping 
with  the  worthy  Thane's  own  “  king¬ 
dom"  it8elf,like  “Robinson  Crusoe's” 
habitation  in  the  centre  of  his  desert 
and  uncultivated  island  !  Is  it  fair  ? 
is  it  humane  ?  is  it — to  come  to  the 
strong  argument  at  last — policy  ?  to 
break  down  a  “  weel  w’illy  gelding" 
under  a  load  which  a  broad-chested 
and  high-blooded  stallion  of  the  M’^a- 
verlcy  breed  alone  could  support  ?  I 
hate  all  exhibitions  of  a  c/ucl  de- 

•  Phantasniapolist !  Wc  mean  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  Mr  Tennant,  “  Queen  of  Tays,” 
aiui  only  Iiops  his  ^  nutritive  studies  •’* 
Kiay  fully  reward  his  labours.— Our  cen- 
Mire  is  levelled  against  the  booksellers, 
who  make  us  piy  nine  sliilhngs  for  a  two- 
ancl. sixpenny  fuiiit. 

•  Vtdr  Preface. 


acription,  however  astonishing  they 
may  be ;  the  fly  trailing  over  a  table 
the  ncaUy-constructed  miniature  car¬ 
riage  ;  tne  clown  racking  his  loins  in 
poising  a  horse-load  of  iron  at  a  smid- 
dy  door ;  the  dwarf  bearing  the  giant 
on  bis  shoulders,  like  the  figure  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  globe ;  and  the 
mettlesome,  and,  when  not  over-load¬ 
ed,  sound-footed  author  of  Anster 
Fair,  bearing  fardles,  toiling  and 
sweating  under  whole  reams  of  hot- 
press. 

The  Appendix,  Mr  Editor,  to  a 
consideration  of  which,  after  (as  a 
regular  bred  book- writer  would  ex¬ 
press  himself)  these  necessary  preli¬ 
minaries,  we  are  now  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  is  the  work  of  a  classical  scholar, 
well  known  and  justly  esteemed  in 
the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
which  he  has,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  past,  enriched  by  his  public 
prelections,  and,  latterly,  by  excellent 
editions  of  the  Latin  Classics^.  I 
refer  to  Dr  John  Hunter,  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Nay,  never  start,  Mr 
Editor,  or  discompose  your  head  in 
the  least,  as  if  I  were  about  to  con¬ 
duct  you  beyond  your  depth  and 
power  of  self-cxtrication,  into  the 
sludge  of  the  Nor '-loch,  or  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  Portobello.  The  View" 
is  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity." 
Listen  to  the  Doctor  himself  upon  this 
subject : — “  I  have  been  induced," 
says  he,  “to  subjoin  “a  View"  of  the 
moods  and  tenses,  so  far  as  seems  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  an  elementary  work,  and 
adapt^  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
young  scholar  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language."  Now,  Mr 
Editor,  if  you  arc  not  content  to  rank 
in  understanding  beneath  the  very 
**  Belgoits**  of  the  High-school  forms, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever 

•  Dr  Hunter's  Editions  cf  the  Latin 
Classics  are  too  ^'ell  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  classical  world  to  require 
any  enumeration  or  eulogium  here.  They 
are  all  printed  in  a  very  neat  type,  by 
Mr  Tull^  of  Cupar,  who,  we  are  happy 
to  obsen’e,  is  preporirg  to  publirii  a  third 
edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  Lify, 
with  valuable  English  annotationa,  on 
which  the  Doctor  is  reported  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  iMUticuior  attention,  and  to  have 
cxlfibited  a  very  favourable  specimen  .of 
Ilia  critical  ta|qnts.  , ,  ^ 
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in  following  tlic  Doctor  through  this  cuous  derangement,  difficult  pas- 
original,  but  plain  and  conyincin^  unwonted  uiagcs,  misnamed 

disquisition,  on ‘'Moods  and  Tenaes.  opinions  of  opinionlets  doctors,  cri- 
But,  first,  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  ticisms  ten  times  criticised,  wMi 
Did  tliesc  “  Moods  and  Tenses”  never  here  and  there  a  ijMrk  of  their  own 
occasion  to  you,  during  your  school  striking  out,  whicn,  like  that  which 
or  academical  education,  any  trouble  is  elicited  on  the  glowing  anvil,  drops 
or  uneasiness?  Have  they  never  made  immediately  into  obscurity  and  eter- 
any  impression,  I  do  not  say  upon  nal  extinction.  Such  “  Existences” 
your  memory,  but  upon  your  tnumb-  are  only  fitted  by  nature  for  compos- 
balls,  or  shoulder-blades  ?  Have  you  ing  Dictionaries,  with  half  a  score 
never  sat,  like  Mordaunt  betwixt  of  different  and  even  contradictory 
Minna  and  Brenda,  not  knowing  meanings  affixed  to  every  word ;  Fo- 
which  way  to  turn  you,  with  the  suh-  cabularies  with  wrong  quantities,  and 
junctive  on  the  one  side,  and  the  in-  errors  in  geography;  and  Collectaneas 
dicative  on  the  other,  each  possessing  and  Excerptas,  whose  sole  purpose  is 
and  exhibiting  claims  to  your  adop-  to  excerpt  the  king's  com  out  of 
tion  ?  Have  you  never  questioned  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  none 
the  “  present  subjunctive  how  he  to  spare.  Like  Sancho  on  his  en- 
came  to  officiate,  for  his  more  direct  chanted  Pegasus,  they  imagine  they 
and  workman-like  coadjutor,  “  the  are  ascending  the  ethereal  altitudes, 
imjKjrative” — or  boldly  challenged  and  conversing  with  the  inhabitants 
tile  pluperfect,  for  interfering  with  of  the  Zodiac — when,  lo !  they  have 
the  province  and  domain  of  the  been  only  rocking  all  the  while  back- 
same  tense  indicative  ?  If  you  have  wards  and  forwards,  with  their  eyes 
never  been,  in  your  school-years,  so  blindfolded,  on  a  terrestrial  hobby^ 
pestered  and  teased  with  these  vari-  horse,  to  the  exquisite  entertain- 
ous  and  contradictory  claims  amongst  ment  of  all  the  spectators  *.  But 
the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Latin  you  are  none  of  these,  and  will  listen, 
verb,  that  you  came  at  last  to  enter-  I  know,  not  only  with  patience,  but 
tain  Nero’s  wish,  that  there  were  but  with  pleasure,  whilst  I  lay  before  you 
one  neck  to  strike,  one  form  of  “  Con-^  an  entirely  original  and  most  striking 
jugation,” one"  Voice,” one  “Mood,”  view  of  those  Moods  and  Tenses, 
one  “  Tense,”  one  “  Number,”  one  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  in- 
“  Person,”  in  existence :  I  say,  if  you  vestigation. 

have  never  actually  experienced  or  The  great  and  leading  propositions 
approximated  this  state,  you  are  not  which  the  author  of  tne  Appendix 
assuredly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  proceeds  to  1^  down  and  to  illustrate, 
this  Appendix.  But,  my  good  Sir,  L  are  the  two  following : — 
know  better  things  of  you ;  I  know  1st,  That  there  is,  properly  sneak- 
that  you  are  a  scholar  in  the  best  and  ing,  no  specific  difierence,  with  re- 
niost  legitimate  sense  of  the  term :  I  gard  to  Tense  or  Time,  bietwixt  the 
know  that  you  must  have  met  with  Indicative  nad  the  Sul^junctive  moods^ 

thow  difficulties  in  the  early,  as  welP  - — — - 

^  in  the  more  advanced  stages. of  •  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  indeed 
your  education,  which  none  but  to  include,  under  this  general  allegation, 
“  dunces^*  escape ;  and  that  you  still  the  genius  and  the  labours  of  many  most 
continue  to  derive  an  eluant,  and  an  eminent  scholars  and  wwihy  men ;  and 
exquisite  pleasure,  from  a  daily  per—  ^  owe  it  to  sincere  esteem  for  the  author, 
usal  of  the  ancient  classics.  1  kmw,  “  ^  as  to  a  sense  of  justice,  to  parti- 
indecd,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  know-  cularizc,  by  exc^on,  Mr  Canon’s  Uttle, 
le^c,  that  you  aw  not  a  “  grtai 
Kholar,”  in  the  modem  accept 

ofthpt/^nn  **  With  the  Relative  Qm,  Qu«,  Qiod  |  —a 

Mr  workwhich,  whatevo  may  h.th.  opinion 

a-dav.  .  ’  TOhol«,_  now-  e„t,rtained  of  ,'tbe  luding  »i*w,  i»  inter- 

V*  **»“«*»  »P«»ed  and  enriched,  in  emy  i«ge,  with 

oontempt-  Sordid,  critical  obactratioDa  and  philologied  tt. 
'lean,  plodding,  bookworms,  men  of  marks,  which  clearly  baipeak  a  mind 
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2dly,  That  all  the  Tenses,  both  of 
the  Indicative  and  of  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive  Mood,  are  either  of  the  present 
or  of  the/wj/  time;  or, in  other  words, 
that  the  present  and  jMst  are  two 
fixed  |>oint8,  with  reference  to  w’hich 
all  the  ideas  contained  in  these  com¬ 
plex  forms,  called  Moods  and  Tenses, 
are  to  be  estimated. 

In  illustration  of  these  two  pro¬ 
positions,  for-  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  separate  them,  it  will  be  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  admit  tlie  Doctor 
to  speak  for  himself. 


The  verbs  which  our  grarmnariaiis 
have  termed  auxiliary^  are  chieliy  these ; 

doy  havCy  shally  u'illy  nuty,  caiu  One 
or  other  of  these  we  employ,  or  may  em¬ 
ploy,  in  rendering  litendly  into  English 
the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek,  and 
Latin  verb.  I’hese  verbs,  liowever,  when 
ctimbined  with  a  noun  or  subject,  consti¬ 
tute,  each  of  them,  the  predicate  of  a  pro¬ 
position.  They  all  of  them  express  an 
assertiony  utfinnative  or  negative  ;  and 
consc(iuently  they  arc  all  verbs  in  the  in¬ 
dicative  mood.  I  dOy  I  do  not  ;  I  ftavCy  J 
have  not ;  Ijhally  1  shall  not  ;  /  willy  / 
will  not ;  I  mayy  I  may  not ;  I  caw,  / 
cannoL  From  this  view  of  the  subject, 
some  important  consequences  seem  (^u- 
ciblc. 

1.  These  auxiliaries  being  all  verbs  in 
the  indicative  mood,  and  all  of  them, 
when  combined  with  a  noun  or  subjeety 
expressing  an  assertion,  it  follows,  that 
the  Tenses  of  the  Latin  Subjunctivey  or 
Potentialy  or  OptativCy  as  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  it  has  been  called,  os  well  as  tlie 
Subjunctive  and  Optative  of  the  Greek 
verb,  which  involve  these  auxiliaries, 
and  arc  rendered  into  F>nglish  by  means 
of  them,  are  also  indicative.  To  consider 
certain  of  those  Forms  or  Tenses  as  ex¬ 
clusively  indicative  or  assertive,  and  others 
as  not  $Oy  seems  to  be  founded  completely 
in  misapiuehension,  and  tends  to  perplex 
and  mislead.  “  1  may  write,”  “  1  nUffht 
write,”  are  equally  assertions,  as  “  I  (/o 
write,”  and  “  1  did  write.”  The  thing 
indicated  or  asserted  is  different ;  but,  in 
as  far  as  assertion  is  concerned,  they  arc 
completely  similar;  they  stand  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  footing. 

2.  Such  cx)ire8sion8  as  “  I  may  read,” 

I  tvtajf  write,”  1  miffht  read,”  “  1  mif^it 

w  rite,”  “  I  nuty  luive  read,”  “  1  may  have 
written,”  “  I  mif^tt  have  read,”  “  I  mi/^ht 
liavc  written,”  6ic.  arc  incorrectly  and 
improjierly  considered  •  as  Moodsy  or 
Atodesy  of  reading  and  of  tcritingy  &c. 
It  is  the  verb  tnay  that  is  generiCy  or  the . 
term  to  be  modified,  and  the  other  verbs 


annexed  to  it  contain  the ‘modification. 
The  verb  may  predicates  liberty  in  gene- 
ral  of  its  nominative  or  subject ;  “  may 
ready'*  may  tcrifc,”  predicate  liheriy  to 
read  and  to  write.  They  express  not  liberty 
in  gemraly  but  liberty  modified  or  partial, 
larised.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  Mi^fications  of  Liberty.  They 
are  Modes  or  Moods  of  the  Verb  wwy, 
not  of  the  Verbs  read  and  write.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  all 
our  other  auxiliaries.  The  Verb  ean  pre- 
dicates  power  or  ability  ;  “  can  read,” 
can  write,”  predicate  particular  power, 
the  power  or  ability  to  |x;rform  those 
particular  actions  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


The  ingenious  author  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  shew’,  that  what  has  been 
advanced  respecting  the  English  auxi¬ 
liaries,  is  likewise  applicable  to  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  learned 
languages,  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  is  prefixed  in  a  se¬ 
parate  state  in  the  former,  is  affixed 
in  a  coalesced  or  combined  state  in 
the  latter ;  that  the  “  am”  in  scrib- 
am.  Iccr-am.  tecr-am.  is  really  and 


can,”  or  I  shall,”  or  will which 
general  enunciations  are  modified  by 
the  verb  scrib,  leg,  teg,  and  not  the 
reverse ;  and  that  consequently  in 
Latin  as  in  English,  the  modal'* 
difference,  as  it  nas  been  termed,  is 
expressed,  by  those  terminations  or 
generic  verbs,  which  are  common, 
and  always  assertive,  and  not  by 
those  initiatory  parts  which  are  par¬ 
ticular  and  individual.  He  then 
carries  us  forward  to  another  part 
of  his  inference,  which  goes  to  the 
restriction  of  the  English  auxiliaries, 
and  of  their  equivalents  in  Latin  ter¬ 
mination,  to  the  direct  expression  of 
two  times,  or  points  of  time  only, 
viz.  the  present  and  past,  am,’  do 
have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,”  all  ex¬ 
pressing  present — whilst  was,  did, 

had,  should,  would,  might,  could,” 
are  equaUy  indicative  of  <  the  past 
there  being  no  form  of  these  auxih- 
aries,  or  of  the  corresponding  Latin 
tenninations,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  direct  expressions*  of  future 
time.  Now,  let  us  endeavour  to 
bring  these  preliminary- observations 
to  hear  upon  the  actualities  of  the 
Latin  verb,  as  we  find  it  arrang^l 
and  declined  by  Moods  and  Tenses  in 
our  Hudiments,  keeping,  at  the  same 
time,  the  two  original  objects  of  proof 
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still  in  view;  that  all  the  Tenses^ 
(namely)  whether  indicative '  or  sub^, 
jiinctivCf  arc  equally  assertive ;  and 
that  all  of  them  are  either  present  or 
In  order  to  bring  out  fully 
into  view  the '  relations  of  time  in 
jiarticular,  let  the  Tenses  be  placed  in 
connection  or  combination  with  any 
other  verb,  or  part  of  a  sentence  im¬ 
plying  time,  say  “  jyollicentur  se  fac^ 
turos  quae,*‘  thus — 

1. 

QfMC  ImprrAT^  ^ 

- iniprravir,  j 

- -  imperann^  (^se  facturos 

- hnpcrF.T^  (  poUiecSTVR 

- iw/)m/VEnTT,(pcr.)  I 

- fm/;cmvERiT,(liit.)  J 

II. 


Qiiar  inipcraRAT^ 

- itnpcraVT.RATy 

- hnpcraRFTy 

•  -■  iw/icravisSET, 


poUice^ 

(  BANTUR. 


'Fhe  first  set  of  Examples  are  all  pre- 
vnts,  each  of  them  containing  in  itself  an 
expression  of  present  time,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  which  all  the  other  ideas  invol¬ 
ved  in  it  are  to  Ik*  estimated.  “  They 
promise  now,  that  they  will  do 

j  he  now  commands.” 

I  he  now  hath  commanded.” 

“  what  ^  i  command.” 

1  (  he  map  command.” 
j  he  may  have  commanded.” 

L  f  he  sJmU  have  commanded.” 

In  this  comlnnation,  imperat  states  the 
net  of  commanding  as  now  present,  at  the 
time  when  they  promise  ;  imperavitatateH 
it  as  now  jvast ;  imperabit  as  now  future  ; 
mperet  as  now  contingent  or  possible,  as 
an  event  that  may  take  place  ;  impcrax'e» 
(|H*rf.)  states  the  having  commanded 
as  now  contingent  or  possible ;  imperave- 
rit  (fut.)  states  it  as  now  future.  » 

The  second  set  of  examples  are  all  past 
Tenses,  each  of  them  containing  in  itself 
an  expression  of  past  time,  with  reference 
to  w  hich  all  the  other  ideas  contained  in 
it  are  to  be  estimated.  “  They  promised 
tben,  that  they  w'ould  do 


r  he  then  commanded.” 

I  he  had  then  commanded.” 
w'hat''^  I  he  should  command.” 

1  (  he  might  command.” 

1  J  he  might  have  commanded.^’ 
L-  i  he  should  have  commanded.” 


I R  this  combination  imperahat  exhibits 
the  act  of  commanding  as-having  the  same 
reference  to  past  time  that  f»w/>erfl<  ' (com¬ 
mand*)  has  to  the  present  (  and  therefore 


may  justly  be  considered  as  tlic  past  time 
of  imperat.  imperaverat  represents  the 
act  of  commanding  as  then  past,  and  is 
therefore  the  past  time  of  imperavit. 
Impcraret  represents  the  act  of  command¬ 
ing  either  as  then  future,  or  os  then  con¬ 
tingent  or  possible.  In  the  former  case 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  past  time  of 
imperabit.  Imperabit  states  the  act  of 
commanding  as  vow  future,  or  future  at 
the  present  time ;  impcraret  as  tfu:n  fu¬ 
ture,  future  at  a  past  time,  which  in  this 
instance  is  the  time  of  the  promise.  They 
are  therefore  related  to  each  other  as  pre-. 
sent  and  past.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tm- 
peraret  Ikj  considered  as  representing  the 
act  of  commanding  as  then  contingent  or 
possible,  a  thing  that  might  be,  it  xvill 
then  l)e  the  past  time  of  imperet,  the  lat¬ 
ter  exhibiting  the  conception  in  reference 
to  the  present  time,  the  former  exhi¬ 
biting  the  same  conception  in  relation 
to  past  time.  The  attlnity  of  signifi¬ 
cation  between  the  future  indicative 
and  the  present  subjunctive,  as  former¬ 
ly  obserx'ed,  is  so  great,  that  their  ter¬ 
minations  often  coincide ;  and  hence 
they  always  unite  in  one  past  form,  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.  What  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is,  that  we  have  in  English  no 
auxiliary  verb  so  generalised,  as,  lil^  the 
terminations  of  the  Latin  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctive,  to  include  the  particular  mean¬ 
ings  expressed  by  shoidd  and  might,  so 
as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Iwth.  In 
making  up  the  mind,  likewise,  to  express 
the  conception,  we  do  not  alw'ays  select  the 
same  view’s  as  the  Latin  does  ;  nor  does 
the  bmglish  idiom  always  mark  the  re¬ 
lation  of  events  to  one  another  in  respect 
of  time,  as  contemporaneous,  or  prior,  or 
posterior,  with  the  same  minuteness,  as 
the  Latin  does.  These  two  last  circum¬ 
stances  increase  the  difficulty,  and  add  to 
our  embarrasement  in  our  enquiries  on 
this  subject,  as  we  are  apt  to  consider  the 
different  and  often  more  vague  statement 
of  the  English  language,  as  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  given  by  the  Latui. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  expresses  precisely 
the  same  conception  as  the  perfect  and 
the  future  subjunctive,  differing  from 
these  in  no  circumstance  Imt  the  time, 
and  expressing  the  same  thing  wdth  re¬ 
ference  to  past  time,  which  they  express 
with  reference  to  the  present.  These  two 
ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  pre¬ 
sent  forms,  and  the  pluperfect  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  past  form.  Imperaverit,  E  G, 
states  the  having  commanded  as  now 
contingent  or  future ;  imperavisset  as 
then  contingent  or  future,  contingent  or 
future  at  a  past  time ;  but  of  itself  neither 
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kdicates  the  time  of  the  actual  command,  riant,  who  build  all  upon  u^e,  shall 
or  any  time  or  event  to  which  it  was  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against  tliis 
e  prior,  or  before  which  it  was  to  take  essay,  as  the  shrine-makers  of  Diana 
lace.  ImperavitKty  however,  in  the  did  against  the  Apostles ;  for,  if  the 
onnection  in  which  it  stands  in  the  ex-  principles  it  assumes,  and,  indeed, 
mple  giv^,  is  naturally,  if  not  necessa-  clearly  evolves,  be  ultimately  adinit- 
ily,  conceived  to  have  a  double  rrference,  jj^ve  every  chance  to  be, 

«e  to  the  time  of  the  fpoll^ct.  compeUed,  in  fu- 

with  «n>cct  to  which  Ae  win.  ^  j  ^ 

oandme  xta*  fhture  or  contmgent;  the  ..  r  x* 

ther  to  the  execution  of  the  Command  \ 

faelurot,}  which  it  was  to  precede,  and  laws  by  which  the  mind 

vith  respect  to  which  it  was  to  be  past,  .  man  is  regulat^  in  the  forma- 
‘  They  promised  that  they  would  exe-  tion,  appreliension,  and.  adaptation, 
rute  his  commands,  when  the  act  of  com-  of  languages.  W  hen  1  view  the 
nanding,  then  contingent  or  future,  laborious  efforts  of  those  graninia- 
ihould  once  be  past**  This  clumsy  cir-  rians,  who,  without  giving  them- 
nimlocution  is  in  some  degree  requisite  selves  any  uneasiness  about  the  na- 
jo  bring  ftilly  into  view  w'hat  is  so  con-  ture  of  the  subjunctive  moody  taken 
rfsely  and  neatly  expressed  in  Latin.  abstractedly,  and  by  itself,  are  ever 

i:.  !•  endeavouring  to  enumerate  and  de- 
This  is  a  short  abstract,  Mr  Edi-  number  and  character  of  the 

tor,  (^thout  at  all  adverting  to  its  instances  in  which  this  mood  has 
beautiful  application  to  the  Greek  actually  been’  used,  I  seem  to  con- 
mbjunctive  and  optative,  wmich  of  template  conduct  equally  preposte- 
rourse  are  all  present  and  past  1  enses)  j.Q^g  ^ritli  his,  who  should  attempt  to 
)f  that  incenious  view,  by  means  describe  the  power  of  the  lever,  or 
jf  which  the  subject  of  Mood  and  force  of  steam,  by  an  inductive 
Tense  is  simphfied  and  adapted  to  enumeration  of  the  instances  in  w  hich 
the  comprehension  of  a  “  young  these  agents  have  actually  been  seen 
i^(dar,  entering  u^n  the  study  ot  to  work.  The  subjunctive  mood  has 
the  ^tin  language.  W  hat  is  your  already  been  applied  in  a  great  va- 
opimon  of  the  subject,  as  it  has  now  nety  of  ways ;  and  were  we  in  full 
been  laid  before  you .  possession  of  all  the  once  extant  books 

I  am  yours.  See,  of  Rome,  it  might  appear  to  have 

Rusticus.  applied  in  a  still  greater :  And 

----  what  limits  us  from  carrying  on  the 

supposition  of  possible  application, 
Editor  s  deliverance  upon  the  ^hject  jj|  extended  meatre  of  use,  to  in- 
propasedfor  his  consideration,  finity  itself,  since,  so  soon  as  we  arc 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  paper  in  possession  of  the  nature  of  this 
subjected  to  mv  judgment  contains,  mental  ‘'power,*' or  “engine,**  we  can 
within  a  nut-shell,  as  it  were,  tho  r^ulate,  and  direct  its  application 
embryo  of  much  future  advancement  at  pleasure  ;  in  other  words,  under 
in  the  science  of  Grammar,  and  that  the  warrant  of  a  general  principle, 
it  points  out  the  only  truly  philoso-  we  can  apply  this  Mood  legitimately, 
^ical  method,  which  has  yet  been  when  and  where  it  was  never,  per- 
discoyered,^  of  arriving  at  a  fixed  and  haps,  made  use  of  before, 
definite  principle,  in  regard  to  the  In  our  own  language,  as  has  been 
nature  and  application  of  the  sub-  most  judiciously  observed  by  the  very 
junedve  mood.  ^  AVhilst  men  of  less  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the 
originality  of  mind,  and  more  devot-  Appendix,  what  is  termed  the  sub- 
edness  to  imitadon,  arc  sdll  plo<lding  junedve  form,  is  often  made  use  of, 
on  in  the  old  track,  making  motion,  when  the  intendon,  at  least,  is  simply 
indeed,  but  no  advance,  the  vener-  indicative,  one  Tense  being,  in  • 
able  and  most  ingenious  author  before  thousand  instances,  apparently  sub- 
us  goes  to  the  fountain-head  at  once ;  stituted  for  another ;  and  yet,  no- 
and,  by  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  body  who  knows  any  thing  oi  the  na- 
•pnng,  is  enabled  to  account  for  the  ture  of  language  wiU,  or  can'  stp- 
virmeand  operation  of  the  waters,  pose,  that  the  two  forms  were, in  th^ 
1  wall  not  be  surprised,  however,  to  primary,  or  original  meaning,  pre- 
find  that  these  inductive  Gramma*  ciscly  identical ;  nor  will  aiiy  one, 
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who  can  appreciate  the  effect  of  his  or  spoken  language.  We  do  not, 
own  intuitive  {Jerceptions  merely,  fail  inde^,  say  in  English,  after 
to  recognise  an  indescribable,  it  may  Ariovistus  should  have  fought  die 
l)e,  but  yet  a  distinctly  perceptible  battle,**  in  the  sense  of  having  ac- 
dilfcrence.  Take  a  .sentence  at  ran-  tually  fought  it ;  but  if  we  did, 
iloin  in  illustration  of  this :  What  there  were  nothing  more  reconcile- 
o’clock  will  it  be  ?  I  should  think  able  with  the  idiom  of  our  language, 
it  were  time  to'  shut  shop.**  De-  than  the  adoption  of  such  English 
prive  this  sentence  of  its  idiomatic  phraseology  as  has  already  been  ad- 
I’onu,  and  translate  it  with  reference  duced. 

to  the  “  intention**  of  the  speaker  In  short,  whether  I  consider  this 
alone,  and  it  becomes,  What  o'clock  Essay,  in  reference  to  the  ground 
/iiV?  I  think,  or  I  do  think,  it  w  time  whicn  has  been  already  cleared,  or 
to  sliut  shop.**  Or  it  may  be  ex-  to  that,  perhaps,  still  more  extensive 
j)ressed  thus,  I  should  think  it  is  field,  for  the  clearing  of  which  an 
time or  even  **  I  do  think  it  were  adequate  instrument  is  provided,  it 
time;”  and  yet,  by  every  alteration  in  is  my  decided  opinion,  tnat  the  ve- 
the  'fenses,  though  no  change  is  effect-  iicrable  and  hignly  ingenious  author 
td  upon  the  true  import  or  intention,  has  merited  the  cordial  thanks  of  all 
a  manifest  one,  in  point  of  effect,  is  who  are  interested  in  such  refined 
f  it  by  one  class,  and  even  apprecia-  speculations. 

ted  in  its  source  by  another.  The  Editor. 

use  of  the  future,  instead  of  the  . 

present,  in  will  it  be,**  implies  a  — 

wish  to  obtain  information  respect-  sir  Andrew  wylie,  or  that  ilk* 

ing  the  present,  in  reference  to  some  .  by  the  author  of  annals  of 

future  event,  to  which  the  mind  is  the  parish,**  &c.  3  vols.  edin. 

looking,  or  supposed  to  be  looking  1822. 

forward,  at  the  time  of,  or  previous 

to,  the  enquiry.  I  should  think,**  It  has  long  been  a  fashion  among 
(litfcrs  from  “  I  do  think,**  in  as  a  certain  class  of  witlings,  to  throw 
much  as  by  representing  my  think-  out  sarcasms  against  persons  of  our 
ing  as  an  event  which,  at  a  future  invidious  calling,  and  to  assert,  that 
|Kriod  will  come  to  be  considered  we  review  books  without  the  ceremo- 
as  j)ast,  it  takes  off  the  directness  ny  of  reading  them,  and  pronounce 
of  the  assertion,  and  makes  it  seem-  our  judgment  in  langu^e  so  provo- 
iiigly  less  positive,  and'  consequent-  kingly  general,  that  it  is  equally  im- 
ly  more  mlite ;  and  so  of  the  other  possible,  either  to  subscribe  to  our 
parts,  which  I  may  not  now  ana-  deliverances,  or  refute  our  absurdi- 
Ipe.  In  the  same  manner,  the  La-  ties.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that,  on  the 
tin  use  of  the  subjunctive,  in  many  present  occasion,  we  shall  prove,  to 
instances,  when  the  effect  is  clearly  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  sceptical, 
indicative,  or  even  when  the  indica-  that  we  have  read  the  performance 
tive  might  stand  in  its  place,  is  to  be  of  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
iipprehended  and  explained :  for  ex-  our  readers  some  account  *,  and  we 
*niple,  when  Cxsar  says  in  one  page,  shall  produce  such  numerous .  and 
pugndsset,  and  in  abundant  reasons  for  the  opinion  we 


tile  next,  cum  pugndrat,  every  in-  have  been  led  to  form,  as  shall  af- 
dindual  understands  the  import  of  ford  the  author  every  possible  ad- 
tlie  statement  to  be  when,  or  after,  vantage  in  turning  aside  the  edge  of 
Ariovistus  had  actually  fought,**  and  our  remarks,  if  he  finds  them  a  little 
^ot,  as  the  subjunctive  form  might  sharper  than  his  vanity  may  have 
seem  to  warrant.  “  when  he  might  led  nim  to  anticipate.  It  is  very 


seem  to  warrant,  “  when  he  might  led  him  to  anticipate.  It  w  very 
^‘are  fought,  but  actually  did  not.**  natural. for  a  writer  whose  mind,  to 
Hut  nolidy  has  any  feeling,  as  it  use  his  own  words  on  another  o^- 
were,  of  the  difference,  in  point  of  sion,  is  so  inexpediently  fine,*  to 
effect,  betwixt  these  two  forms  of  look  for  nothing  but  the  bato  of 
expression  for  the  same  thing;  and  flattery  and  the  tribute  of  unmmgled 
me  reawn  is,  that  this  feelmg,  or  applause.  He,  therefore,  who 
instinctive  apprehension,  can  only  sumes  to  call  in  question  that  which 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  mother  tongue,  is  believed  to  ha  uttle  short  of  per- 
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fectioa^  and  to  express  liis  honest 
belief,  that  a  given  work  is  filled 
with  improbabilities,  inconsistencies, 
and  blunders,  should  be  prepared  to 
show  cause  why  the  puolic  should 
not  refuse  to  ratify  the  jud^ent 
which  he  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  to  pronounce. 

Sir  Andrew  Wyhe,  of  that  Ilk,” 
rofesses  to  be  a  true  and  authentic 
istory”  of  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  of 
the  very  (lowest  class,  who,  by  dint 
of  impudence,  low  cunning,  and  mo¬ 
ther  wit,  aided  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  lucky  chances,  raises  him¬ 
self,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is 
rai^  to  affluence  and  rank,  and 
whom  the  author  traces  through  a 
long  catalogue  of  incredible  adven¬ 
tures,  till  at  last,  after  his  strange 
eventful  career,  he  subsides  into  an 
M.  P.,  a  baronet,  and  a  beneilict ; 
when  he  is  somewhat  scurvily  turn¬ 
ed  adrift  by  his  creator,  the  author 
of  “  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  to  end 
his  days  as  he  best  may,  in  a  land¬ 
ward  parish  of  Ayrshire.  The  birth 
of  the  hero  is  not  a  little  obscure 
and  ambiguous ;  nor  does  it  very 
distinctly  appear  whether  he  was  a 
scion  of  legitimacy,  or  merely  one  of 
those  wild  plants  that  sometimes 
shoot  up  uncalled  for  in]  Nature’s 
wide  and  lawless  common.  We  are 
led  to  entertain  a  doubt  here,  because 
the  young  little  porpus  is  introdu¬ 
ced  solely  by  his  Christian  name, 
and  only  acquires  the  cognomen  of 
\Vhcelie,  afterwards  anglicised  into 
Wylie,  by  the  following  truly  me¬ 
morable  occurrence  : — “  After  the 
dismissal  of  the  school,  as  he  was 
nlaying  widi  the  other  boys  on  the 
hign  road,  a  carriage  and  four  horses, 
'!^nth  outriders,  happened  to  pass. 
The  school-boys  shouted  with  glad¬ 
ness,  and  our  hero  animated  the 
shout  into  laughter,  by  calling  out, 
‘  M'eel  dune,  wee  wheelie,  the  muckle 
ane  canna  catch  you  !*  From  diat  time 
forwanl  he  was  called  *  AVheelie;*  and 
afterwards,  when  he  learned  to  write, 
he  marked  his  books  ami  copies  with 
’  Andrew  Wheelie,  his  book.*  ”  His 
parente,  whoever  they  were,  having 
left  him  to  his  fate,  his  only  and 
sole  earthly  ^ardian  was  a  ^  clashin 
carlin”  called  Martha  Docken,  who 
stood  to  our  hero  in  the  relation 
of  maternal  grandmother.  He  is 
put  to  school,  however,  where  he 


improves  in  knowled^  and  mischief, 
but  especially  the  latter,  with  the 
rapid  facility  of  great  geniuses 
bred  in  humble  circumstances,**  and 
is  likewise  occasionally  opemted  on 
hy  the  ''  Taws,  that  dreaded  Satrah 
( verbum  cst  auctoris )  of  Scottisn 
didactic  discipline.”  We  have  next 
a  touching  episode  of  a  pyet,  (Anglice, 
a  magpie),  which  meets  with  a  most 
tragical  death  a  favourite  has  no 
friend”)  at  the  hands  of  an  infuria¬ 
ted  ancient  maiden.  Miss  Mizy  Cun¬ 
ningham,  on  whose  bobbins  the  thie¬ 
vish  magpie  had  committed  several 
acts  of  petty  larceny.  Our  hero,  the 
legal  proprietor  and  guardian  of  the 
feathered  culprit,  had  his  revenge. 
With  the  aid  of  several  companions, 
as  wicked  and  as  vindictive  as  him¬ 
self,  and  after  some  prefatory  mat¬ 
ter  intended  to  lull  her  suspicions,  a 
whole  tub-full  of  dirty  water  was  in  a 
trice  darted  full  in  the  face  of  theluck- 
less  maiden,  whom,  in  her  hapless 
plight,  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
could  not  sweeten.  This  was  quite 
glorious,  and  will  excite  unqualified 
admiration  in  the  nursery.  But  to¬ 
day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for 
mourning,”  says  the  Celtic  proverb. 
The  schoolmaster,  Mr  *Tannyhill, 
took  up  the  affair.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  our 
hero  was  sentenced,  not  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  that  **  dreaded  Satrap'-^ 
the  Taws,”  but^to  commit  to  me¬ 
mory  the  fifty  psalms  of  David  first 
in  order,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
unsavoury  unction  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Miss  Mizy.  The  Task”  is 
really  described  in  our  author’s  bwt 
manner,  and  throws  Cowper’s  quite 
into  the  shade.  The  little  greasy, 
bull-necked  rogue,  succeeds  at  last, 
however,  in  mastering  this  goodly 
item  of  the  psalmody,  having  re¬ 
ceived  special  aid  and  encouragement 
in  his  labours  from  a  mad  romp  of  a 
lassie,  Mary  Cunningham,  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Craiglands,  and  niece 
to  the  neglected  flower  Miss  Miayi 
of  whom  mair  anon.”  The  next 
adventure  of  this  **  great  gejius 
bred  in  humble  circumstanoes”  is 
entering  into  partnership  with  t 
huckster-woman  in  a  fair.  The  ad¬ 
venture,  like  many  'others  better 
planned,  and  more  deservingof  sii^ 
cess,  was  unfortunate,  and  n]heelie 
gained  nothing  but  a  little  wisdoiP> 
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at  a  little  cxpence.  It  appears  to  _ ,  ,  .  ,  - 

have  been  about  this  period,  too,  through  the  window  frame  with  a 
that  lie  began  to  acquire  Ws  natural  given  velocity,  or  fairly  knock  out  his 
taste  for  refined  and  elegant  society  brains—if  he  had  any ;  mischances  to 
-^which  was  afterwards  of  such  which  MTieelie  might  have  subjected 
signal  service  to  him— by  associating  himself,  had  my  lord  Sandyford  been 
with  “  travelling  tinklers,  blue-  a  man  of  wanner  blood,  or  more  in- 
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It  appears  to  young  Scot  into  a  projectile  moving 


afterwards 


gowns, and  old  soldiers.”  In  due  time, 
W'hcelie,  who,  like  death,  must  do 
something  for  his  bread,  was  bound 
apprentice  to  John  Gledd  the  mes¬ 
senger.  Gledd  died,  however,  as  all 
messengers  sooner  or  later  must ;  and 


flammable  temperament.  But  this  is 
not  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
wonderful  whole.  We  all  know  that 
Lords  do  odd  things,  and  that  the 
peerage  is  a  privilege  order ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  common  for  that  most 


our  hero,  innately  conscious  of  the  ge-  cautious,  cunning,  and  qwrkish  of  all 


neral  vocation  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  {South,  resolves,  by  and  with  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  foresaid 
Martha  Docken,  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London  !  To  London  he  goes  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  is  received  into  the 
office  of  a  Mr  Vellum,  a  solicitor. 
'J'he  name  of  this  gentleman  irresis¬ 
tibly  brings  to  our  recollection  two 


animals,  a  London  solicitor,  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  to 
devise  ‘‘  vain  things.”  Yet,  were  we 
to  believe  the  faithful  biographer  of 
Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  of  that  Ilk,” 
we  would,  of  course,  receive  as  gos¬ 
pel,  that  ^\^heelie,  before  he  had  been 
long  enough  in  London  to  distinpiish 
the  Monument  from  St  Paui's  or 


lines  of  a  certain  justly-celebrated  Westminster  Abbey,  was  sent  by  Vel- 

Tragic  Poet : _  to  Lord  Sandyford,  to  discourse 

with  the  peer  on  Bonds,  Bills,  Mort- 
“  For  never  bond  on  legal  Vellum  seal  d,  j^nd  Incumbrances - words 

(lave  stronger  confidence  to  expectaUon.  •  which  WheeUe could,  in  these  circum- 
Mlicelie  had  not  been  many  days  stances,  have  known  just  as  much 
under  the  roof  of  the  man  of  deeds,  about  as  the  author  of  the  Earth- 


Incumbrances —  words 


which  Wheelie  could,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  have  known  just  as  much 
about  as  the  author  of  the  Earth- 


parchments,  and  briefs,  when  Lord  quake”  (with  reverence  be  it  spo- 
i^andyford^  a  client  of  the  solicitor’s,  ken)  knows,  at  present,  of  Greek  or 
gives  a  masquerade.  Having  previ-  Amharic  !  To  console  us  for  all  this, 
ously  clapt  his  eyes  on  the  unlicked  however,  we  are  told  that  Lady  Au- 
Scotch  cub,  it  occurred  to  the  wag-  gusU  Spangle,  the  daughter  of  the 
rish  peer  to  play  off  the  new  importa-  Marquis  of  Avonside,  and  the  wife 
tion,  on  the  credulity  of  the  fashion-  of  Lord  Sandyford,  was,  in  many 


plished”  husband.  This,  no  doubts 
gives  us  vast  insight  into  her  charac¬ 
ter,  especially  as  the  author,  had 
he  written  English,  would  have  in- 


ables,  as  an  assumed  character  sus-  respects,  the  reflex  of  her  accom- 
tained  to  the  life.  Andrew  is  ac-  plished”  husband.  This,  no  doubt, 
cordingly  produced— plays  his  part  to  gives  us  vast  insight  into  her  charac- 
a  miracle — attracts  the  notice  of  his  ter,  especially  as  the  author,  had 
Lordship — receives  an  invitation  to  he  written  English,  would  have  in- 
dine  with  a  large  party  of  the  nobi-  formed  his  readers,  tliat  Lady  Au- 
lity  at  Lord  Sand3rford’s — and — (for  gusta  was  not  the  reflex,”  but  the 
we  must  be  brief) — contrives  to  find  reverse  of  her  husband.  W e  are 
out  that  the  peer,  and  his  lady  are  certain  sure,”  as  the  author  of 

just  on  fashionable  terras,  that  is,  they  Maddelen  says,  that  she  must  indeed 

detest  each  other  very  cordially,  and  have  been  difierent  indeed  from 
never  meet  except  at  table.  This  last  her  mean-spirited  husband,  if  she 
discovery  affords  him  an  opportu-  was  the  high-bred  daught^  of  an 
nity  to  (to  do  what,  thinkest  thou,  English  Marquis.  All  of  a  sudden, 
courteous  reader?)  —  why,  to  lec-  however,  and  before  you  could  say 
ture  a  peer  of  the  realm  on  his  con-  Jack  Robertson,  there  is  the  devil  to 

uct  to  his  wife  !  and  this,  be  it  far-  pay  between  this  ‘  ‘  best  of  hus- 

tner  observed,  the  very  first  moment  bands”  and  the  reflex”  Lady  Au- 
ne  had  direct  access  to  his  Lordship,  gusta  Spangle  Sandyford.  A  repu- 
and  just  six  days  after  his  arrival  m  tation-damning  paragraph  appears 
*^ndon,  fresh  from  the  intellectual  in  the  Morniiis  Post,  insinuating 


^lety  of  "  tinkers,  blue-gowns,  and 
nie  soldiers.” — Of  course,  the  com- 
P  aisant  nobleman  takes  the  lecture  as 
'10  insult,  and  does  not  conveft  the 


certain  (diarges  of  gallantry  against 
.  her  ladyship.  This,  her  manly  and 
accompli^ed  lover,”  as  the  author 
calls  her  husband,  very  properly  be- 
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lievcfl,  without  enquiry  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and  Lady  Augusta,  who  is  in¬ 
nocent  of  all  crime,  and  as  chaste 
as  polar  snow,  and  apparently  as 
cold,  leaves  her  own  house  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  returns  to  her  father. 
Now  comes  forth  our  matchless  hero, 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  mediatorial 
capacity  ;**  and  he  engages  with  the 
greater  assiduity  and  zeal,  in  trying 
to  recover  the  reflex  **  and  fugi¬ 
tive  spouse  of  Lord  Sandyford,  a^ 
the  very  generous  peer  had,  prior 
to  this  rompus,  compelled  his  agent 
V'ellum  to  settle  out  of  his  own 
purse  £.750  per  annum  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Don  Hirbone  !  We  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  follow  this 
prodigy  of  W'isilom  through  all  his 
manmuvrings,  and  expedients,  and 
attempts  to  cure  the  Earrs  in¬ 
tellectual  distemperature,**  and  to 
bring  his  wife  once  more  to  live  with 
him.  It  is  nonsense  to  go  about  the 
hush  with  our  readers.  He  accom¬ 
plishes  his  object,  as  every  novel- 
reader,  with  half  an  eye,  could  have 
seen  from  the  beginning,  and  even 
obhges  a  friend  in  the  interim — (for 
Wheelie  is  a  perfect  non-such  in 
managing  camstary  fathers  and  run¬ 
away  wives) — by  getting  a  gruff,  old, 
aristocratical  llaronet,  to  surrender 
his  daughter  and  the  co-heiress  of  his 
estate  to  a  ]>ennyless  fortune-hun¬ 
ter,  who  had  retained  M'heelie  for 
that  esj)ecial  purjwse.  Soon  after,  the 
noble  couple  are  reconciled — ^Vheelie 
is  brought  into  parliament,  by  the 
interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Avonside, 
— ^gets  a  baronetcy  by  the  favour  of 
the  grateful  and  reflex”  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta — marries  the  “  lassie  Mary 
I'unningham” — aird  is  most  shab¬ 
bily  and  scurvily  turned  to  the  right¬ 
about  by  the  author,  just  when  a 
young  ^V^leclie  is  al^ut  to  “  visit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,”  and  to 
give  promise  of  carrying  down  to  af¬ 
ter  .*^8  the  celebrated  cognomen, 
of  the  very  interesting  circumstance 
that  gave  rise  to  which  the  reader  is 
already  informed. 

W'e  shall  now  take  the  liberty  to 
favour  our  readers  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  which  have  suggesteil  them¬ 
selves  to  our  minds  in  the  course  of 
IK'rusing  the  present  work.  This  will 
he  the  more  necessary,  as,  borne  on 
by  the  direct  current  of  tlie  narra- 
^ve,  we  had,  in  our  analysis,  no 


time  or  occasion  to  notice  the  bye- 
eddies  and  whirlpools  in  the  course. 

In  the  course  of  his  go-between 
expeditions,  the  hero  of  this  story, 
like  many  other  heroes,  and  many 
who  are  not  heroes,  has  occasion  to 
pass  through  a  wood,  in  which  he 
very  naturally  falls  in  with  Gypsies, 
w'ho,  wdth  the  habitual  tact  of  the 
Don  Birbone  school,  soon  detect  in 
him  a  kindred  and  congenial  spirit, 
and  accordingly  entertain  him  hospi¬ 
tably,  and  escort  him  to  the  skirts 
of  the  forest.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  part  of  the  same  crew,  and 
amongst  them  our  author’s  guide,  are 
caught  in  the  fact  plundering  the 
body  of  a  dead  man,  who  had  been 
murdered  on  the  high-way,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  sent  to  prison,  on 
suspicion  of  having  perpetrated  the 
murder.  For  the  credit  of  his  huma¬ 
nity,  our  hero  could  do  no  less  than 
lay  Lord  and  Lady  Sandyford  on  the 
shelf  for  a  season,  and  take  the  in¬ 
nocent  Gypsies  by  the  hand.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  fees  counsel  at  his  own 
expense — sets  a  Gypsie  Sybil,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  successor  to  Meg 
Merrilies,  to  w’ork  in  the  enucleation 
of  the  case — and  succeeds,  by  dint 
of  such  proof  as  never  ’  was,  and 
never  could  be,  tendered  to  a  Court  of 
Justice,  in  establishing  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  Gypsies — ^by  throwing 
suspicion”  on  Sir  Hubert  Mowbray, 
who  had  been  the  benefactor  of  the 
deceased ! !  The  case,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  Sir  Hubert,  is  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular,  and  deserves  to  be  told,  espe- 
cialljr  as  we  shall  have  occasion  im¬ 
mediately  to  compliment  our  au¬ 
thor  on  his  extensive  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  twenty-one  years  be¬ 
fore  the  period  in  question,  Knarl, 
the  man  who  had  been  murderctl, 
had  been  in  affluent  circumstances, 
from  w  hich,  as  will  be  seen  just  now, 
he  afterward  passed,  by  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  into  extreme  want.  During 
his  prosperity,  he  had  formed  a  d^ 
sign  to  seduce  a  poor  gardener  s 
daughter,  Alice  Cresswell,  in  which 
laudable  and  virtuous  enterprize  Sir 
Hubert  was  his  rival.  But  Knarl 
was  the  successful  spoiler :  therefore, 
says  our  incomparable  author  in  a 
chapter  entitled  Sagacity,’*  Sir  Hu¬ 
bert  Mow'bray  must  have  retained 
deadly  and  mortal  resentment  against 
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Knarl,  for  the  space  of  one  and  twen-  sel  for  the  prisoner;  which,  however, 
ty  years  after  the  fact,  when  his  pas-  being  rightly  interpreted,  only  means, 
sions  had  cooled,  and  his  reason  nad  that  the  judge  shall  see  that  the  pro- 
time  to  regain  the  ascendancy !  and  ceeilings  against  him  are  legal,  and 
on  this  long-cherished  feud,  must  strictly  regular and  that  the  pri- 
have  put  the  unhappy  Knarl  to  death  soner  do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of 
on  the  King’s  high- way  I  It  is  true,  counsel.  Upon  the  general  issue,  in 
that  Knarl,  after  his  impious  tri-  a  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  (Treason 
umph,  had  gone  back  in  the  world,  only  excepted),  no  counsel  in  Eng- 
and  the  hand  of  Providence  had  been  land  can  address  a  jury  on  the  ge- 
laid  uiwn  him  in  visible  anger  ;  it  is  neral  bearing  of  the  facts  that  have 
true,  that,  when  reduced  to  beggary,  come  out  in  evidence,  unless,  in  the 
his  former  rival  had  not  only  reliev^  course  of  the  trial,  there  shall  arise 
the  immediate  pressure  of  his  wants,  a  question  of  law  fit  to  be  debated ; 
but  had  given  him  one  of  his  own  and  in  that  case,  counsel  address  the 
farms,  and  set  him  once  more  in  a  bench,  and  not  the  jury.  In  like  man- 
fair  way  to  do  well ;  it  is  true,  that  ner,  although,  by  the  law  of  England, 
this  same  Knarl  was  a  man  of  pro-  the  judge  shall  be  of  counsel  for  the 
fligate  character  and  brutal  manners  prisoner,  in  the  sense  above-mention- 
— or,  as  a  great  Tragic  Poet  has  it,  ed,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceed- 
gruff  and  Turkish  in  his  way,  by  ings  be  strictly  legal  and  regular,  and 
Mary  Virgin All  this  is  true,  or  at  shall  give  tlie  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
least  admitted  by  the  author,  from  every  doubt  that  may  arise  from  the 
which  he  draws  the  inference  that  conflicting  statements  of  the  evidence 
Sir  riubert  had  every  reason  to  mur-  for  the  prosecution;  it  was  never 
dcr  Knarl,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  known  or  heard  of,  that  an  English 
he  makes  the  judge  and  jury  as  mis-  judge  should  become  bond  fide  coun- 
trable  logicians  as  himself.  Thisis  sel  for  the  prisoner,  and  labour  for 
“  inexpediently  fine**  with  a  venge-  his  acquittal,  like  a  hired  advocate 
ance.  The  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it  in  Scotland ;  or  should  read  to  the 
is  not  original ;  being  nothing  more  jury  a  defence  drawn  up  by  the  pri¬ 
or  less  than  a  miserable  attempt  to  soner  at  the  bar,  or  somebody  for 
imitate  the  horrible  interest  of  the  him.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  this 
main  fact  in  Caleb  Williams — the  author,  such  is  the  practice  in  all 
murder  of  Tyrrel  by  Falkland—  cases.  After  a  short  pause,**  says 
which  is  ultimately  traced  to  the  he,  (Vol.  II.  p.  201.),  **  the  judge 
real  perpetrator  by  a  concatenation  enquired  what  'the  prisoners  had  to 
of  circumstances  more  ingeniously  urge  in  their  defence  ?  and  Blondell, 
imagined  than  any  thing  to  be  found  (the  stuttering  barrister),  replied  for 
in  the  whole  compass  of  fictitious  them,  that  they  had  prepared  a 
writing,  and,  almost  equal  to  some  short  statement,  which  they  hoped 
of  those  denoumens  by  which  Provi-  the  judge  would  read  to  the  jury  !** 
dence  brings  to  light  the  hidden  Why,  Mr  Blunderer,  we  can  inform 
works  of  darkness,**  rendering  them  you,  that  no  counsel,  however  great 
as  manifest  as  if  they  had  been  pro-  a  stammerer  he  might  have  been, 
claimed  on  the  house-tops.  would  have  ever  expressed  any  such 

H^e  have  already  hinted,  that  we  hope**  on  the  part  of  his  clients : 
would  have  occasion  to  comphment  he  would  have  simply  begged,  that 
the  author  on  his  knowledge  of  the  the  court  would  order  the  associate 
haw  of  England.  In  describing  the  to  read  the  paper  to  the  jury,  the 
trial  of  the  Gypsies,  for  the  sup-  prisoners  having  previously  declared 
l>osed  murder  of  Knarl,  he  does  not  that  they  could  not  read.  The  blun- 
scem  to  be  aware,  that  it  is  a  set-  der  is,  however,  aggravated  by  Lord 
tied  rule  at  common  law,  that  no  Sandyford,  who  was  on  the  bench, 
counsel  shall  be  allowed  a  prisoner  and  who  had  been  previously  tutor- 
uimn  his  trial  upon  the  general  issue,  ed  to  his  part,  by  the  vulgar  booby 
ui  any  capital  crime,  unless  some  Wylie.  He  intercepts  the  powerful 
1^^  of  law  shall  arise  proper  to  be  document  in  its  progress  to  the  judge, 
<iebated.’*  This  rule  is  founded  upon  and  very  politely  process  to  read  it 
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lish  Court  of  Justice !  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  by  the  author  for  this  unheard- 
of  de\'iation  from  long-establishetl 
practice,  is  at  once  original  and  cu¬ 
rious  : — “  The  judge  would  mumble 
it.**  The  mumbling’*  of  a  judge 
has  not  commonly  been  held  sufH- 
cient  excuse  for  violating  the  law. 
The  author  of  "W'averley  manages 
things  better :  so  dangerous  is  it  for 
fools  and  children  to  handle  etlge- 
tools !  ^V'e  forgot  to  mention,  that 
the  unhappy  tSir  ’ Hubert  cuts  the 
matter  short,  by  leaping,  as  in  duty 
bound,  from  a  two- pair- of- stairs 
window,  and  ignobly  iKTishing  on 
the  spot.  This  is  cutting  the  knot, 
not  loosing  it.  To  hang  a  baronet, 
would  have  been  worse  than  “  hang¬ 
ing  a  bailie,’*  and  by  no  means  po¬ 
pular  in  the  work  of  a  loyal  man, 
like  the  author  before  us.  **  Dog  on’t, 
but  tliis  is  dreadfu*  !** 

Wc  have  said,  that  the  hero  be¬ 
came  a  Parliament- man.”  By 
what  interest,  the  reader  w  ill  prompt¬ 
ly  ask?  Why — credaf  Judaeus 
hy  tliat  of  the  Gypsies — and  their 
gift  of  prophecy  !  As  this  may  look 
strange  to  some  of  the  slender  scep¬ 
tics  of  the  Parliament- House,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  Vol.  111.  (’hap.  iii.  passim. 
After  his  election,  Hlieelie  returns  to 
London — goes  to  ^\’^indsor  on  a  prow¬ 
ling  reconnoitring  expedition — ac¬ 
cidentally  encounters  the  late  King 
George  111.,  whom  he  somew  hat,  odd¬ 
ly  mistakes  for  a  veteran  pensioner 
and  sinecurist — holds  a  long-wdnded 
dialogue  with  the  sovereign — and 
ends  by  inviting  him  to  breakfast  at 
an  alenousi',  an  honour  which  tlie 
Monarch  somewhat  unaccountably 
declines.  He  is  “  presented**  soon 
after,  and  discovers  his  mistake;  but 
every  thing  goes  well,  as  the  habi¬ 
tual  self-possession,  alias  impudence, 
of  the  httle  deformed  Scot,  never 
leaves  or  forsakes  him,  and  enables 
him  to  weather  a  breeze  that  would 
have  shipwrecked  a  man  of  no  com¬ 
mon  assurance.  In  reading  this,  one 
cannot  avoid,  even  in  spite  of  one’s 
calling  to  mind  the  inimitable 
interview  of  Jeannie  Deans  writh 
(Jueen  Caroline — one  of  the  most 
touching  and  effectively  pathetic 
Rwnes  in  the  wide  compass  of  the 
Lnglish  Iwguage.  To  be  sure,  the 
wumstanccs  were  different,  but  so 
*1*0  was  the  power  of  tlie  Mighty 


Delineator  and  Master  of  the  Human 
Heart.  AVylie  is  likewise' introdu¬ 
ced  to  the  **  heaven-bom  Minister,” 
who  examines  him  as  a  bishop  would 
do  before  confirmation,  while  in  his 
turn,  the  pawky  little  Scot  obliges 
Chatham’s  boy  *’  with  a  very  well- 
timed,  and  very  agreeable  lecture  on 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war ; 
and  ends  by  converting  Lord  Rivers- 
dale,  the  son  of  his  patron  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Avonside,  from  the  manifold 
heresies  and  abominations  of  whig- 
gery,  to  the  tenets  of  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  and  orthodox  faith.  This  last 
is  a  delightful  touch,  and  proves  the 
author  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of 
what  is  going  on  around  him.  He 
could  not  but  perceive  and  remem¬ 
ber,  that  all  tlie  *\fire  and  faggot 
Tories**  of  the  present  day  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  apostates  and 
renegades  from  the  generous  but  im¬ 
prudent  creed  of  tlieir  youth.  M’^it- 
ness  the  Laureate,  Sir  Johi  Cop¬ 
ley,  and  many  others  of  inferior 
name,  whose  modesty  w'e  will  not  of¬ 
fend,  by  designing  them  more  parti¬ 
cularly.  Wylie,  as  we  have  said, 
gets  a  baronetcy,  as  many  a  better 
man  has  got  promotion — ^by  petticoat 
influence  I  But  we  cannot  dwell  any 
longer  on  this  drivelling  and  wire¬ 
drawn  performance — or  chronicle  the 
manifold  humiliations  and  insults 
which  Wheelie  submits  to,  at  the 
hand  of  the  proud,  addle-pated,  and 
superannuate  laird  of  Craiglands, 
in  order  to  filch  from  him  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Mary  Cunningham,  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  hero  of  this  matchless  tale. 

But  we  must  bring  these  hasty 
remarks  to  a  conclusion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  an  ill-shaped,  un¬ 
licked,  lubberly  Scotch  lout,  with 
a  large  share  of  the  low,  grovelling, 
and  sordid  cunning,  peculiar  to  his 
countrymen  of  a  particular  class; 
of  the  most  absurd  and  pedantic  va¬ 
nity  ;  always  coarse,  and  dust-lick¬ 
ing,  a  buffoon  without  drollery ;  a 
wit  without  humour,  a  sage  with¬ 
out  wrisdom ;  and  incessantly  med¬ 
dling  with  other  people's  matters, 
and  neglecting  his  own.  The  cha^ 
ters  and  episod^,  too,  have  much  the 
same  connection  with  one  another  as 
a  dozen  haddocks  suspended  from 
the  same  stick  passing  throuf^i  each 
**  eyeless  hole  *^— a  cruel  specie*  of 
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juxta-position  !  The  author's  lan- 
^lage,  also,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
and  congruity  with  the  story ;  and 
being  neither  English,  Irish,  nor 
Scotch,  may,  without  any  imnroprie- 
tv,  he  said  to  be  his  own.  The  book 
contains  many  profound  reflections, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  far-fam¬ 
ed  author  of  The  Earthquake," 
and  the  deviser  of  The  Seven 
Principles  of  Political  Science,"  for 
our  friend  Sir  Richard.  It  has, 
however,  one  signal  and  prominent 
merit :  it  is  highly  moral  in  its  ten¬ 
dency.  It  7nay  do  good,  and  can  do 
no  harm.  This  ensures  its  admission 
into  the  nursery,  for  the  meridian 
of  which  it  is  obviously  designed. 
Otherwise  it  is  unnatural  and  impro¬ 
bable  in  the  highest  degree ;  makes 
the  most  startling  demands  on  our 
faith ;  betrays  incredible  silliness  and 
imbecility ;  and  will,  to  all  human 
appearance,  be  as  short-lived  as  the 
author’s  greatest  enemy  can  desire. 
If  our  author’s  literary  reputation  is 
finally  to  rest  on  such  performances 
as  this,  he  is  building  on  the  sand, 
riie  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
he  is  a  squeezed  orange,  ©r,  to  vary 
the  figure,  that  his  vein  is  wrought 
out,  and  his  fancy,  naturally  neither 
active  nor  vigorous,  is  at  the  end  of 
its  tether.  His  mind  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  barrel-organ,  that  can  be  set  to 
the  droll  tunes  called  the  Ayrshire 
hegatees,’*  and  ^licah  Balwhid- 
dcr,”  and  no  other ;  or  he  is  like  a 
horse  in  a  gin,  once  round  his  puny 
circlet,  and,  ever  afterwards,  he 
must  patiently  trudge  over  the  same 
course.  We  have,  now^ever,  yet  one 
ad\ice  to  give  him.  Before  he  sends 
forth  any  more  of  his  manufactures, 
he  would  do  well  to  provide  himself 
"ith  an  English  Dictionary*,  in 
which  useful  book  he  will  acquire 
much  needful  knowledge ;  learning, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  Satrap  ” 
does  not  mean  a  pedagogue's  Ferula 
or  “  Taws  ;"  that,  to  vindicate," 
does  not  mean,  in  English,  to  pu¬ 
nish  and  that  **  Cat^ory,"  and 
“  Interrogatory,"  are  not  yet  become 
quite  synonimous — low  as  Aristotle 
has  fallen.  With  these  few  trifling 

J^^lovant  objections,  we‘  give 
the  book  our  entire  approbation. 

Say  Oliver  &  Bo}*d’8  edition  of  John- 

price  only  Ss. 


ON  MR  Williams's  exhibition  op 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

It  has  often  been  our  pleasing 
duty  to  record  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  which  the  public  taste,  as 
well  as  the*  artists  of  this  country, 
have  undergone  within  the  last  few 
years :  and  in  the  discharge  of  it  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  censure  freely 
where  we  thought  that  there  was 
room  for  still  farther  advancement. 
It  is  by  fixing  the  expectations  of  the 
public  at  a  very  high  standard,  that 
the  exertions  of  the  artist  are  most 
likely  to  attain  it;  and  he  is  the 
w’orst  friend  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  who  would  induce 
their  professors  to  stop  at  any  thing 
short  of  actual  perfection. — If  we 
had  thought  less  highly  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  our  countrymen,  wc  would 
have  been  less  solicitous  to  point  out 
their  imperfections ;  and  it  was  just 
because  we  were  convinced,  that,  by 
sufficient  exertion,  they  might  rival 
the  great  Masters  of  Antiquity,  that 
we  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  hitherto 
at  least,  they  were  inferior  to  them. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  which  we  now 
speak,  there  is  room  for  more  unqua¬ 
lified  praise  than  in  the  works  of  any 
sing  leartist  in  landscape  painting  to 
which  this  country  has  yet  given 
birth.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
who  has  produced  them,  has  long 
been  known,  both  here  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscape-painters  which  the  island 
could  boast;  and  the  imperfections 
in  colouring,  which  his  early  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  northern  climate  occa¬ 
sioned,  has  now  been  removed,  by 
the  study  of  the  enchanting  glow, 
and  brilliant  skies,  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  To  the  charm  of  natural 
beauty,  he  has  united  the  magic  of 
classical  association and,  by  select¬ 
ing  as  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  the 
most  interesting  and  celebrated  scenes 
of  Grecian  history,  he  has  brought 
before  our  eyes,  not  merely  the  spots 
in  Nature  where  she  appears  in  her 
loveliest  forms,  but  those  to  which 
human  neatness  has  attached  the 
most  deli^tfiil  recollections.  In 
contemplating  the  field  of  Plataia,  or 
the  ruins  of  Athens,  we  unconscious¬ 
ly  go  back  in  imamnation  to  the 
glorious  events  of  wedeh  they  wer(* 
once  the  theatres :  the  lapse  of  two 
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iliousand7ear8  is  for  a  moment  for-  The  great  charm  of  this  painting 
gotten  in  the  delight  with  which  the  consists  in  the  general  effect  which 
very  name  they  &ar  is  combined —  distinguishes  it,  arising  from  the 
and  a  flood  of  early  association  rushes  breadth  of  shade  which  is  thrown 
uix)n  the  mind,  fraught  with  the  over  the  foreground,  and  the  breadth 
first  and  the  best  emotions  of  which  of  light  which  illuminates  the  dis- 
the  heart  is  susceptible.  tance.  Here,  as  in  every  other  of 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  force  his  paintings,  the  architectural  edi- 
of  association,  or  the  magic  of  histo-  flees  are  represented  with  the  most 
rical  names,  that  these  paintings  scrupulous  accuracy ;  nor  do  we 
awaken  such  delightful  emotions,  know  of  any  paintings,  by  any  mas- 
The  truth  of  their  execution,  and  ter,  in  which  the  truth  of  drawing, 
the  sentiment  of  their  composition,  in  that  object,  is  so  w^ell  united  with 
attract  persons  to  whom  such  recol-  the  charm  of  almost  ideal  beauty, 
lections  are  unknown.  The  traveller  In  a  very  different  style  of  paint- 
admires  in  them  the  faithful  imita-  ing,  the  Field  of  Platcea  next  claims 
tion  of  the  buildings,  the  colouring,  our  attention.  The  foreground,  in 
and  the  foliage,  which  characterize  this  interesting  picture,  is  composed 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  artist  is  of  dark  pines,  rising  in  scattered 
struck  by  the  beautiful  combination  confusion ;  and  the  little  plain  in 
of  coloiu^  and  objects  wdiicli  they  the  centre,  where  the  battle  was 
display,  and  the  knowledge  which  fought,  is  bounded  by  lofty  moun- 
their  author  possesses  of  the  secret  tains,  whose  summits  are  wrapped 
principles  of  his  art — while  the  man  in  clouds.  There  is  a  singular  adap- 
of  taste,  to  whom  technical  merit  is  tation  of  this  foreground  to  the  cha- 
unknown,  and  who  judges  by  the  racter  of  the  distance ;  and,  in  rcs- 
delight  which  he  experiences,  is  pect  of  composition,  this  painting  is 
charmed  by  the  brilliant  glow  which  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
he  has  thrown  over  his  compositions,  collection.  The  Acrocorinthus  of 
realizing  in  them  all  that  poetry  has  Corinth,  presents  the  same  style  of 
said  of  the  regions  of  the  sun.  tempestuous  grandeur,  and  the  lights 

4 V here  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  in  the  distance  are  managed  with  the 
it  is  difficult  to  specify  any  piece  finest  effect ;  but  the  foreground,  un- 
which  possesses  peculiar  excellence,  fortunately,  is  unworthy  of  the  re- 
The  tw’o,  however,  w’hich  appear  to  mainder  of  the  picture.  It  would 
us  to  be  most  perfect,  are  the  Views  seem  as  if  the  artist's  fancy  had  de- 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunium,  serted  him  when  he  began  it,  or 
and  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  been  exhausted  by  the  wild  magni- 
the  pillars  of  the  Propylaea.  In  the  ficence  with  which  the  clouds  are 
first  of  these,  the  white  marble  co-  thrown  round  the  cliffs  of  the  dis- 
lumns  of  the  temple  are  projected  tant  mountain, 
on  a  dark  cloud,  and  driving  rain  is  The  general  effect  which  gives  so 
^n  descending  on  the  troubled  sea  indescribable  a  charm  to  the  view  of 
in  the  disUnce.  The  composition  is  the  Parthenon  from  the  gate  of  the 
masterly  in  Ae  highest  degree.  The  I^ropylaea,  is  eminently  conspicuous 
only  figures  in  the  piece  are  two  pi-  in  two' other  pieces;  the  view  of 
rates  emerging,  from  a  glen  in  the  ^:tna,  with  the  city  of  Taorminium, 
foreground,  and  pointing  to  a  bark  and  the  tombs  of  Platsea,  by  moon- 
which  is  landing  its  passengers  at  a  light.  In  the  first  of  these,  one 
little  distance.  These  figures  are  unbounded  blaze  of  living  fight’* 
not  only  entireU'  in  consonance  with  is  thrown  over  the  mountain  in  the 
the  character  of  the  scene,  but  truly  distance ;  while  the  city  itself,  and 
characteristic  of  the  spot,  which  is  the  castellated  cliffs  above  it,  are  in- 
one  of  the  most  noted  retreats  of  rob-  volved  in  an  uniform  tint  of  shade, 
bers  in  the  whole  iEgean  sea.— -The  The  shade,  however,  is  not  the  cold 
*^P^’^*'ts  Ae  sun  setting  on  dusk  of  northern  climates,  but  par- 
the  I^mple  of  Minerva,  and  exhi-  takes  of  the  warmth  of  Ae  distant 
biu  the^  appearance,  so  well  known  atmosphere,  as  if  the  air  was  tinged 
to  irreciM  travellm,  of  the  shadows  by  the  glow  of  the  sun.  There  is 
of  Its  nulars  projected  horizontally  no  scene  ‘in  Europe  in  which  the 
along  the  interior  of  the  edifice.—  characteristic  feati^res  of  Southern 
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scenery  are  more  beautifully  com- 
bined,  or  where  there  is  more  room 
for  the  production  of  the  finest  im¬ 
pressions  which  it  is  fitted  to  create  ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  fallen 
into  tlie  hands  of  an  artist  so  well 
qualified  to  represent  it 

file  Tombs  of  Plat«a  is  a  painting 
more  simple  in  its  composition,  but 
still  more  sublime  in  its  effect  The 
only  objects  in  this  picture  are  three 
tombs  placed  on  the  heath,  with  a 
single  palm-tree,  and  the  moon,  with 
a  few  stars  in  the  sky.  Yet  the  effect 
produced  by  these  simple  objects  is 
more  enchanting  than  in  any  mo¬ 
dern  painting  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  time  selectetl  is  the 
moment  when  the  first  streaks  of 
<lawn  appear  above  the  horizon,  and 
when  the  lustre  of  the  stars  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  fade  before  the  increasing 
light  of  day.  The  charm  of  this 
picture  consists  entirely  in  the  magic 
of  its  light  and  shade ;  and  it  exhi¬ 
bits  a  signal  example  of  the  power 
of  genius,  in  making  the  most  or- 
tlinary  objects  beautiful,  and  of  the 
taste  with  w’hich  the  effect  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  sentiment  which  history 
has  attached  to  the  scene. 

'fhe  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Acropolis,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Erectheus  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  the  Parthenon  in  the 
distance,  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  pieces  of  colouring,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  spectator  is  al¬ 
most  tempted  to  believe  that  he  sees 
the  sun  shining  on  the  ruined  pillars, 
and  on  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
car|)et  which  is  spread  under  the  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  front  of  the  temple. — The 
views  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the 
island  of  Egina,  exhibit  all  the 
warmth  and  brilliancy  of  a  Grecian 
sliy.  'Hie  wood,  in  tne  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  in  the  latter,  is  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  the 
aerial  perspective  in  botn,  presents  the 
same  captivating  marks  of  a  South¬ 
ern  climate.  Were  we  to  make  any 
enticism  on  these  beautiful  composi¬ 
tions,  we  would  observe,  that  there 
ts  rather  too  much  yellow  in  the 
colouring  of  Thebes,  and  that  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  of  the  figina 
leinple  are  unworthy  both  of  the 
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scene  in  whicli  they  ire  placed,  and 
of  the  artist  by  whom  they  are  ex^ 
cuted. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  scene  in  the 
island  of  Corfu,  where  the  Gardens 
of  Alcinous  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed.  The  distant  moun¬ 
tains  in  that  landscape,  clothed  with 
wood,  and  crowned  by  villages,  are 
executed  with  the  finest  taste :  and 
the  light  which  is  thrown  over  them 
is  so  charming,  that  we  doubt  if 
painting  has  ever  achieved  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  natural 
beauty.  The  trees  in  the  foreground 
are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  a  most  correct  imitation  of  the 
poplars  which  that  country  produces: 
and  the  whole  presents  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  excellence  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
celled  even  in  this  interesting  collec¬ 
tion. 

Without  entering  more  into  detail 
into  the  merits  of  this  Exhibition, 
we  shall  conclude  with  observing, 
that  in  none  will  the  lover  of  the 
arts  discover  more  real  beauty  than 
in  the  two  frames  of  brown  sketches 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  public. 
There  are  four  of  these  which  we 
consider  as  perfect  master-pieces  of 
art,  viz.  The  moonlight  view  of  a 
Doric  temple,  emblematic  of  the 
wane  of  Grecian  history — ^The  sketch 
of  the  Temple  of  Tneseus — of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Sunium — and  of 
a  round  Corinthian  edifice  in  the 
bay  of  Naples.  These  sketches  we 
are  inclin^  to  place  by  the  side  of 
the  best  either  in  the  Liber  Veritatis 
of  Claude,  or  in  the  Liher  Studiorum 
of  Turner.  The  charm  which  dis- 
dnguishes  them  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  the  broad  and  general  ef¬ 
fect  which  they  exhibit ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  how  strongly  this 
quality  enters  into  the  composition 
of  beauty,  that  these  slight  sketches, 
which  probably  did  not  occupy  the 
artist  above  a  few  hours,  are  more 
attractive  than  some  of  the  larger 
paintings  to  which  as  many  weeks 
nave  been  devoted.  We  would  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  to  Mr  Williams 
to  prosecute  this  style  of  drawing, 
and  publish  engravings  of  them,  si¬ 
milar  to  those  which  have  already 
appeared  after  Claude  and  Turner : 
and  by  so  doing,  we  are  confident 
he  will  not  merdy  contribute  to  the 
Hh 


extension  of  his  own  fame,  but  do 
what  will  be  eminently  serviceable 
to  the  progress  of  art  throughout  the 
country. 

The  smaller  studies  also  possess, 
in  general,  great  merit.  The  forest 
scene,  finished  with  gum,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable,  both  for  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colouring  and  the 
admirable  drawing  which  it  displays. 
The  sketch  of  trees  in  the  island  in 
the  lake  of  Monteith,  with  two  other 
chalk  drawings  which  adjoin  it,  ex¬ 
hibit  the  touch  and  shading  which 
distinguish  the  practised  observer 
of  nature.  But  we  cannot  help  ob¬ 
serving,  that  there  are  several  studies 
of  Scotch  scenes,  which  are  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  so  interesting  a  collec¬ 
tion  ;  although  perhaps  it  is  national 
partiality  which  renders  us  unwil¬ 
ling  that  the  scenery  in  our  own 
country  should  appear  so  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  in  the  more  favoured 
climates  of  Europe. 

Were  we  to  make  any  criticism  on 
the  works  of  so  distinguished  a  mas¬ 
ter,  we  would  observe,  that  the  fo¬ 
liage  in  the  foregrounds  of  most  of 
the  landscapes  is  somewhat  meagre; 
and  that  if  Mr  Williams  would  give 
to  the  trees,  which  immediately  ad¬ 
join  the  eye,  the  same  luxuriance 
with  which  he  clothes  those  which 
are  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  he 
w'ould  greatly  improve  his  composi¬ 
tions.  It  appears  as  if  he  forms  his 
composition  in  general,  without  any 
tree  at  all  in  front  of  the  piece ;  and 
after  it  is  done,  throws  in  some  sap- 
pling  to  cover  an  uninteresting  spot, 
or  balance  some  weighty  object. 
This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in 
the  view  of  the  C’oliseum,  of  the 
Island  of  Egina,  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Sunium,  and  many  others. 
Ihir  Southern  neighbours  will  per¬ 
haps  be  inclined  to  impute  this  de¬ 
fect  to  the  country  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
spent ;  and  allege,  that,  to  an  eye 
habituated  to  Scottish  scenery,  mag¬ 
nificence  of  foliage  will  seldom  enter 
as  an  important  element  of  beauty. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret  that  Mr  Williams's  taste  so 
strongly  inclines  him  to  make  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  so  subordi¬ 
nate  a  part  of  his  composition  ;  and 
we  regret  this  the  more,  because  in 
the  only  landscape  in  which  he  has 


followed  a  different  system,  viz.  In 
the  view  of  the  Plain  of  Platcea,  they 
are  brought  in  with  such  admirable 
effect,  and  touched  with  so  masterly 
a  hand.  We  are  quite  aware,  that 
the  scenery  of  Greece  and  Italy  does 
not  in  general  abound  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  wood;  and  that  the  Roman  pines, 
which  form  the  characteristic  tree  of 
the  country,  is  distinguished  by  any 
thing,  rather  than  the  luxuriance  of 
its  foliage.  But  we  cannot  forget, 
that  Claude  and  Poussin  studied  in 
the  same  country  which  Mr  Williams 
has  since  delineated ;  and  when  we 
recollect  the  inimitable  beauty  of 
their  foreground  trees,  and  how  deep¬ 
ly  they  enter  into  the  comiwsition  of 
all  their  finest  landscapes,  we  must 
continue  to  regret,  that  Mr  Williams 
has  availed  himself  so  little  ofan  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty,  which  he  has  shewn 
himself  so  eminently  qualified  to  exe¬ 
cute. 

^Vllere  there  is  so  much  to  admire, 
however,  it  would  be  both  an  invi¬ 
dious  and  an  ungrateful  task  to  dwell 
upon  the  slight  defects  which  a  fas¬ 
tidious  taste  may  fancy  it  discovers. 
We  cannot  help  distrusting  our  own 
taste,  when  we  find  it  at  all  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  shewm  himself  so  profoundly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  most  beautiful  qua¬ 
lities  of  Nature ;  and  we  must  say  of 
this  artist,  as  was  formerly  said  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  tliat  he 
has  so  many  great  qualities,  that  it 
he  has  any  faults,  we  have  forgotten 
what. they  are. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Metropolis  upon  so 
interesting  an  addition  to  its‘  winter 
attractions,  and  the  country  upon 
the  possession  of  an  artist  so  capable 
of  extending  its  celebrity  among  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  Want  of  taste  has  of¬ 
ten  been  considered  as  the  reproach 
of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
their  remote  situation  has  hitherto 
afforded  too  much  cause  for  regret 
that  the  reproach  was  well  founded. 
The  signal  improvement  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  which  nas  taken  place  within 
these  few  years,  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  ob¬ 
server  ;  and  to  nothing  is  this  change 
to  be  more  immediately  ascribed,  than 
to  the  influence  of  the  eentleman 
whose  works  we  have  now  oeen  con¬ 
sidering.  To  the  real  lovers  of  art, 
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nothing  can  be  more  grati^ing  than  question  comes  to  be,  In  what  manner 
to  observe  the  progress  of  taste  in  and  by  whom  must  they  be  chosen  ? 
others ;  but  to  perceive  that  progress  Who  are  likely  to  be  tlie  best  and 
taking  place  in  consequence  of  his  most  impartial  judges  of  their  qua- 
own  exertions,  must  be  the  proudest  lifications  ?  And  to  whom,  therefore, 
feeling  of  which  the  mind  of  one  in-  ought  the  power  of  chusing  them  to 
terested  in  these  subjects  is  suscep-  be  committed  ?  We  do  not  now  enter 
tible.  If  any  person  in  this  country  into  the  abstract  question,  as  to  the 
is  entitled  to  feel  this  high  CTatifica-  right  of  every  contributor  to  a  vote  ; 
tion,  it  is  Mr  Williams :  and  we  can  we  are  merely  considering,  on  the 
say  of  ourselves  with  great  sincerity,  principles  of  expediency,  what  plan 
that  if  we  are  capable,  either  of  ap-  is  most  likely  to  command,  for  the 
preciating  his  beauties,  or  of  discern-  public  service,  die  greatest  portion  of 
ing  what  we  imagine  to  be  his  im-  worth  and  talent — whether  the  sys- 
perfections,  it  is  from  his  own  works  tern  which  limits,  or  that  which  ex- 
that  we  have  derived  the  means  of  tends,  the  right  of  suffrage — whether, 
enjoying  the  one,  or  of  estimating  in  short,  the  few  or  the  many  are  die 
the  other.  most  likely  to  make  the  best  choice. 

■  ■  '  ■■  ■—  In  all  elecdons  for  public  offices, 

^  ^  the  great  risk  is,  that  the  electors 

o.icEOEi.  G.  diverted  from  the  proper  pounds 

Most  of  our  readers  must  be  aware  of  choice,  by  individual  partialides, 
of  the  contentions  to  which  the  ma-  or  by  corrupt  influence ;  that,  in 
nagement  of  the  Police  of  this  city  place  of  looking  merely  to  the  ca¬ 
bas  lately  given  rise  ;  First,  between  pacity  of  the  candidate  for  the  pub- 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Superin-  lie  service,  and  of  throwing  aside 
tendant ;  and.  Secondly,  between  the  every  other  principle  of  choice,  they 
C  ommissioners  and  the  public  func-  be  actuated  by  private  views,  and 
tionaries,  namely  the  Lord  President  consider,  not  so  much  how  the  man 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Provost  will  suit  the  place,  as  how  the 
of  the  city,  and  the  Sheriff*  of  the  place  will  suit  the  man.  This  is 
county,  with  whom  the  power  of  the  great  danger ;  for  where  an  un¬ 
dismissing  the  Superintendant  is  at  biassed  vote  is  given  for  the  public 
present  vested.  It  is  not  our  inten-  service,  it  is  seldom  that  an  unwor- 
tioii  to  enter  into  all  the  various  thy  individual  is  chosen.  Now,  it 
points  of  this  angry  contention  ;  is  plain,  that  individuals,  or  small 
but,  considering  the  nature  and  title  bodies  of  men,  are  much  more  liable 
of  our  publication,  it  seems  rather  an  to  this  cross  and  sinister  influence, 
inconsistency,  that  it  should  be  whol-  than  the  community  at  large,  over 
ly  without  any  notice  of  matters  so  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  im- 
nearly  touching  the  welfare  and  com-  proper  influence  can  be  exerted.  In¬ 
fort  of  the  city.  It  is  with  this  view  dividuals  may  be  swayed  by  political 
that  we  propose  to  consider  calmly,  views,  and  may  find  compensation, 
we  trust,  and  on  general  principles,  in  private  considerations,  for  great 
the  nature  of  the  diff*erent  mea-  public  mismanagement ;  but  the  com- 
sures  proposed  by  the  Commission-  munity  at  large  cannot  be  so  influ- 
ers  and  the  Magistrates,  for  the  re-  enced.  .  They  have  no  interest  but 
gulation  of  the  Police.  in  the  pure  administration  of  their 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  afl*airs.  No  corrupt  influence  can 
maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  all  go-  ever  sway  the  public  voice  from  the 
vernment  consists  in  the  union  of  true  line  of  public  duty.  The  public 
Integrity  and  Wisdom;  and  that  sys-  can  never  receive  any  compensatioix 
tern  which  necessarily  tends  to  vest  for  the  mal-administration  of  their 
public  trusts  in  the  most  able  and  affairs ;  and  they  have  therefore  ^  a 
worthy,  is  consequently  the  best,  clear,  strong,  and  direct  interest  in 
f  he  most  able  and  wortny  must  be  pure  and  economical  managen^nt. 
elected  out  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Here,  then,  we  hare  a  {dam  princi- 
cornmunity.  They  must  be  chosen  pie  of  common  sense  for.  our  guide, 
nn  an  impartial  estimate  of  "their  We  see  clearly  where  we  are  to  find 
respective  merits,  for  they  cannot  be  zeal  for  the  public  interest.  Itm^, 
procured  by  chance.  In  this  case,  the  no  doubt,  exist  in  the  breast  of  inm- 
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vidittlf.  Thii  or  it  may  not  a  tenement  of  jE.IO  of  yearly  rent, 
be ;  but,  in  the  community  at  large,  is  entitled  to  yote  for  a  Commis- 
it  is  sure  to  be  found.  sioner  ;  and  without  entering  into 

In  these  circumstances,  the  question  details,  or  inquiring,  at  present,  whe- 
coroes  to  be.  In  what  manner  can  we  ther  the  qualification  for  voting  may 
best  reduce  this  valuable  principle  to  not  be  too  large,  it  seems  abundant- 
practice  ?  How  can  we  best  avail  ly  plain,  that,  by  this  plan  of  election, 
ourselves  of  this  zeal  for  the  pub-  a  full  expression  has  been  given  to  the 
lie  service  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  the  people's  voice.  The  sense  of  the  corn- 
public  must  rule  by  delegated  au-  munity  has  been  fully  manifested  in 
thority.  They  must  choose  repre-  the  choice  of  Commissioners ;  they 
sentatives  in  whom  they  have  confi-  have  also  expressed  their  satis^ction 
dence,  to  carry  their  views  into  effect;  with  the  conduct  of  these  Commis- 
to  clothe  their  supreme  will  with  the  sioners,  most  of  whom  they  have  re- 
authority  of  law ;  and  whenever  those  elected,  on  a  calm  and  deliberate  ap- 
who  arc  interested  in  the  manage-  probation  of  their  exertions  in  the 
ment  of  public  affairs  have  the  liberty  public  service.  Now,  according  to  the 
of  delegating  their  authority  to  per-  principles  already  laid  down,  if  it  be 
sons  of  their  o  wn  choice,  tne  whole  true  mat  a  majority  of  the  communi- 
history  of  the  v/orld  shows,  that  they  ty  have  judged  in  this  manner,  the 
have  uniformly  chosen  persons  fit  presumption  is,  that  their  judgment 
for  their  purposes.  From  the  widest  must  be  right ;  for  we  have  sdready 
range  of  human  affairs,  it  is  impos-  proved,  that  the  community  at  large 
sible  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  can  have  no  interest  but  in  the  pure 
which  a  community  having  a  choice  management  of  public  affairs — they 
between  merit  and  demerit,  have  de-  cannot  possibly  be  acted  upon  by  any 
cided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Man-  of  those  cross  gales  of  undue  influ- 
kind  are,  no  doubt,  forced  to  suffer  ence,  which  blow  individuals  out  of 
many  evils.  But  this  would  be  an  the  right  course.  Their  judgment 
election  of  evil — this  would  be  chus-  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an 
ing  what  we  are  most  averse  to ;  and  honest  judgment,  because  it  is  their 
we  might  just  as  well  suppose,  that  interest  to  judge  honestly.  The 
the  smith,  the  joiner,  or  the  shoe-  community,  therefore,  is  the  true 
maker,  would  mistake  each  other’s  and  competent  tribunal  before  which 
tools  as  fit  for  their  purposes,  as  that  an  upright  judgment  is  sure  to  be 
a  community  sliould,  in  the  ,per-  obtained  on  all  public  matters.  To 
son  of  any  of  its  members,  wnose  say  that  it  is  infallible,  would  be  ar- 
conduct  was  visible  to  all,  mistake  rogant  and  absurd.  But  we  may 
baseness,  indolence,  stupidity,  and  truly  sav,  that  there  is  far  less 
corruption,  for  the  opposite  virtues  of  chance  of  error  in  the  collective  judg- 
honour,  zeal,  talent,  and  honesty,  ment  of  an  enlightened  community, 
and  should  never  afterwards  discover,  than  in  that  of  any  of  its  members ; 
when  those  miserable  tools  were  set  because,  in  addition  to  all  the  inhe- 
to  work  in  the  public  service,  that  rent  imperfections  of  human  judg- 
they  were  totally  unfit  for  the  pur-  ment,  individuals  are  liable  to  the 
jKises  to  which  they  were  appliea.  bias  of  partial  views,  by  which  they 
This,  then,  is  a  great  and  funda-  are  diverted,  from  any  just  and 
inent^  law  in  all  human  soaety,  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
that  me  free,  unbiass^  choice,  of  an  pubuc  interest.  The  community  at 
enlightened  community,  necessarily  large,  therefore,  is  the  court  before 
plac^  trust  in  the  mewt  trust-worthy  which  all  cases  of  this  nature  can  be 
hands.  It  is  a  principle  of  uni-  best  tried,  and  when  we  obtain  its 
versa!  appheation,  in  all  matters  of  judgment,  we  have  taken  all  the 
government,  wheAer  general  or  lo-  means  which  human  prudence  places 
•  ^  and  the  appointment,  therefore,  within  our  reach,  for  coming  at  the 
m  our  Police  system,  of  delegates  or  truth.  To  tell  the  people,  though 
Commissioners,  to  act  for  the  com-  they  mean  well,  that  tnev  are  no 


I 
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and  inexpert  folk,  who  are  no  more  of  the  Commissioners ;  theonegiv- 
iiidges  of  matters  of  government  than  ing  to  the  Commissioners  the  power 

blind  men  of  colours.”  - ' 

It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  present  ! 

Police  Establishment  of  Edinhurgh,  him,  what  he  truly 
the  community  at  large  have  the  the  publi( 
complete  control  over  their  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who,  by  their  voice,  may  be 
displaced  or  continued  in  office,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  unity 
their  conduct.  But  there  are  other 
officers  in  this  establishment,  who 
owe  no  account  whatever  of  their 
conduct  to  the  people,  for  whose  in¬ 
terest  they  profess  to  act,  and  with 
whose  money  they  are  paid.  The 
Superin tendant  of  Police  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  the  great  body 
of  the  j)eople,  whose  servant  he  is — 
he  is  totally  independent  of  their 
clmice,  and  even  holds  his  place  in 
defiance  of  their  unqualified  disap¬ 
probation.  He  is  chosen  originally 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Sheriff,  and  he  can  only 
be  removed  by  them.  However 
much  the  Commissioners  may  re¬ 
probate  his  conduct — whatever  spe¬ 
cific  acts  of  malversation  in  office 
they  may  charge  him  with 
though  in  all  this  they  may  be  back-  ] 
ed  by  the  strong  and  unqualified  from 
support  of  their  constituents — yet, 
unless  the  functionaries  give  him 
up,  he  is  kept  in  office,  the  mark  of  ever 
])ublic  obloquy,  but  the  favourite  of 
the  select  few.  We  are  not  here 
entering  into  the  specific  case  either 
of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Superin- 
tendant.  We  do  not  say  who  is 
right  or  who  is  wrong,  but  we  mere¬ 
ly  state  the  unquestionable  fact,  that 

the  two  parties — L__  ^ _ 

the  inhabitants  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  Superin  tendant  on  tbe  other- 
at  issue.  They  have  fairly  quarrel¬ 
led,  and  the  Police  system  of  the  city 
is  at  present  distracted  by  their  in¬ 
testine  divisions. 

The  expe^ency,  and  even  neces- 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  strife, 
ts  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  extinction  of 
one  or  other  of  those  incompatible 
powers,  by  which  the  system  is  per¬ 
plexed  and  tom  asunder.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  which  have  been  pro-  ^ _ 

po^,  proceed ,  accordingly,  upon  this  publ: 

pnnciple;  the  one  putting  an  end  to  j 
the  independent  powers  of  the  Super-  of. 
tntendant,  and  the  other  to  the  power  ty,  we 


both  of  electing  and  dismissing  the 
Superintendant,  and  thus  rendering 
him,  what  he  truly  is,  the  servant  of 
the  public ;  and  obliging  him,  like 
other  servants,  to  study  to  please  his 
masters,  in  place  of  thwarting  them ; 
while  the  other  preserves  peace  and 
‘  /  in  the  system,  by  taking  all 
power  from  the  Commissioners,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  iieople — first,  by  adding  to  them 
otherCommissioners,  Magistrates  and 
others,  who  are  elected  by  the  Town- 
€ouncil~and,  secondly,  by  restricting 
the  right  of  voting  to  those  who  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  £.15,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  £.25 ;  and  by  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  have  the  same 
tendency  of  confining  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  rich,  and  of  thus  ob¬ 
structing  the  free  expression  of  the 
people's  voice  in  the  choice  of  Police 
Commissioners.  The  plan  proposed 
from  the  Council-Chamber  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  that  the  people 
are  incompetent  to  the  management 
of  their  own  concerns,  either  from 
and  knavery  or  folly,  or,  perhaps,  from  a 
happy  compound  of  both ;  and  it  takes 
i  them,  therefore,  all  control 
over  their  own  affairs ;  it  makes  the 
many  yield  to  the  few ;  and,  how- 
dissatisfied  they  may  be  with 
the  local  management  of  the  Police, 
which  they  pay  for,  yet,  unless  they 
can  convince  the  few  that  their  com¬ 
plaints  are  well  founded,  they  can 
hope  for  no  redress.  They  have  no 
power  to  interfere — they  must  have 
recourse  to  persuasion ;  and  if  the 
the  great  body  of  few,  who  a]re  constituted  their  mas- 
1  ters,  will  not  be  persuaded,  they  must 
are  submit  to  whatever  treatment  they 
chuse  to  give  them, 
system  of  the  city  If  it  could  be  proved  that  there 
were  a  few  favoured  persons  in  any 
community,  who  could  fairly  claim  a 
monopoly  of  worth  and  ;risdom,  in 
distinction  from  the  rest  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  it  would  be  wise  to 
entrust  them  with  exclusive  powers. 
But  we  have  already  shewn,  that  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  is  the  only 
known  and  intelligible  process  for 
pro-  procuring  trust-worthy  jMjrsons  for 
‘lie  situations.  It  is  the  only 
genuine  stamp  of  merit  that  we  know 
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must  make  comparisons  between  dif-  sort  of  dangerous  delusion — ^for  this 
ferent  individuals^  and  we  must  then  is  truly  the  ground  on  which  the 
make  a  choice ;  and  we  have  shewn,  whole  matter  rests.  It  is  curious 
that  when  this  choice  is  made  hy  the  to  see  the  length  to  which  this  is 
community  at  large,  it  is  seldom  a  carried,  and  the  coolness  vrith  which 
wrong  choice.  It  is  seldom  that  this  grave  and  learned  Council 
mankind  mistake  the  instruments  bespatter  the  Commissioners  with 
proper  for  their  purpose,  more  espe-  every  sort  of  dirty  suspicion  ;  while 
dally  when  the  characters  of  those  they  put  in  for  themselves,  and  their 
whom  they  chuse  are  brought  home  ereatures,  such  exclusive  daims  to 
to  them,  in  all  the  daily  transactions  worth  and  merit.  In  the  first  place, 
of  life.  So  far  from  the  probability  if  the  Superintendant  were  appoint- 
of  any  mistake  being  made,  it  is  only  ed  by  the  Commissioners,  they  being, 
in  this  market  of  public  opinion  that  of  course,  a  senseless,  officious,  and 
a  man's  w'orth  is  truly  estimated,  grasping  set,  would  interfere  with 
Now,  the  men  to  whom  it  is  propo-  him  in  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
sed  to  commit  the  appointment  and  ordinate  officers  of  Police.  Secondly, 
dismissal  of  the  Sui)erintendant  of  The  very  mode  by  which  the  Com- 
l*olice,  namely,  the  Lonl  Provost  and  missioners  are  appointed,  i.  e.  by 
the  Sheriff,  so  far  from  having  any  popular  election,  renders  them  u//cr- 
just  claims  to  this  monopoly  of  puri-  ///  incompetent  to  name  a  fit  person 
ty  and  talent,  wliich  they  would  re-  for  Superintendant ;  and  it  is  ob- 
quire,  have  never  had  their  merits  served,  that  whenever  such  an  ap- 
tried  hy  any  test  whatever.  Their  pointment  “becomes 
characters  have  not  been  even  sifted,  solicitation,  and  public  agitation,  it 
like  tliose  of  the  Commissioners,  hy  rarely  happens  that  the  appointment 
tlie  trying  process  of  a  popular  elec-  is  filled  up  w’ith  a  due  regard  to  the 
tion.  They  are  appointed,  by  nobody  qualifications  necessary  for  the  situa- 
knows  w’hom,  and  for  nol)ody  knows  tion.”  The  Commissioners  of  Po- 
what.  They  are  i>ersons  about  whom  lice  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  public  necessarily  knows  nothing,  “  caprice,  by  popular  clamour,  mis- 
and  of  whose  capacity  there  is  no  apprehension,”  w'hich  prevent  a  dis¬ 
proof,  seeing  that  political  prefer-  passionate  judgment ;  and  they  can- 
ment  is  frequently  the  reward  of  po-  not  be  considered,  Asides,  “  com- 
litical  influence.  To  take  from  the  petent  judges”  of  the  manner  in 
Commissioners,  therefore,  the  men  of  which  the  Superin tendant's  duties 
the  people’s  choice,  and  of  whose  dili-  are  discharged.  In  the  case  of  mobs, 
gence  and  zeal  they  are  thoroughly  too,  where  blood  may  be  shed,  the 
satisfied,  the  appointment  and  dis-  Superintendant  must  be  firmly  sup- 
inissal  of  the  Superintendant,  /  in  ported ;  he  must  know  that  he  holds 
which  is  implied  the  control  over  his  situation  by  the  authority  of 
the  whole  system — for  it  is  clear,  that,  those  (namely,  tne  Lord  Provost  and 
along  with  this  power,  every  thing  Sheriff)  who  are  com/)effn/ to  judge 
else  must  be  given  up— and  to  confer  of  his  merits,  and  w’ho  vnll  not  be 
it  on  the  Provost  and  Sheriff,  on  influenced  by  popular  clamour ;  and 
mere  supposition,  for  we  have  no  not  by  the  Commissioners,  the  prey 
evidence,  of  their  extraordinary  qua-  of  every  delusion,  and  “  equally  h- 
lifi^tions  for  such  a  trust,  is  volun-  able,  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
tanly  to  abandon  the  securities  we  to  be  misled  by  erroneous  feelings 
possess  for  gooil  management,  and  to  on  such  occasions.” 
commit  the  whole  to  the  issue  of  That  the  Commissioners,  with  the 
blind  chance.  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  are  equally 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  liable  to  err,  no  one  will  deny.  Th^ 
that  those  w’ho  are  for  committing  arrogate  no  superiority  over  their 
tile  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  fellow-citizens.  It  is  only  if  any  one 
Superintendant  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  them  should  chance  to  be  made 
and  the  Sheriff,  argue  quite  consis-  Provost,  that  he  will  put  on  the  garb 
tently  in  arresting  for  these  public  of  infallibility.  In  order  to  shew  the 
officers  an  exclusive  claim  to  worth  difficulty  of  appointing  a  •  fit  person 
and  honesty,  and  in  representing  the  for  Superintendant  of  Police,  we 
Commissioners  as  beset  with  every  have  a  most  elaborate  detail  of  all 


✓ 


//or/,  it  is  inexpedient  that  they  their  supposed 
should  possess  the  power  of  nomina-  and  disorder. 


thy  with  crime 
would  not.  it 


acting  for  their  interest  in  he  was  driven  a^nst  his 
r  day,  with  every  eye  set  on  to  this  dreadful  extrerait 
1  men’s  minds  anxious  and  deplorable  necessity,  whid 
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his  multifarious  duties ;  all  hf  which,  agitated — can  it  be  conceived,  that,  in 
however,  after  stripping  off  the  ver-  such  circumstances,  they  would  open- 
bia^e  in  which  the  story  is  involved,  ly  and  shamelessly  betray  their  trust, 
seem  to  rc-solve  into  the  two  quali-  by  the  appointment  of  an  unfit  per- 
ties  of  Diligence  and  Honesty.  The  son  for  tne  situation  of  Superintend- 


ties  of  Diligence  and  Honesty.  The 
(  omraissioners  have  merely  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  character  of  the  re¬ 
spective  candidates  for  those  two  qua¬ 
lities.  This  is  the  amazing  problem 


ant  of  Police  }  We  cannot  well  ima¬ 
gine,  indeed,  how  we  would  have 
better  security  for  a  wise  and  able 
appointment.  It  is  in  these  open 


which  their  joint  wits  are  unable  to  elections  that  all  dirty  cabal  is  avoid- 
solve,  and  which  requires  to  be  de-  ed  ;  while,  in  the  appointments  by 
cided  by  the  superior  understanding  individuals,  secret  intrigue  and  cor- 
of  the  Provost  and  Sheriff.  We  are  rupt  influence  necessarily  have  full 
also  told,  that,  as  the  Commissioners  scope,  and  cannot  meet  with  any 
are  clearly  unfit  for  discharging  the  check. 

duties  of  the  criminal  Police,  (with  Among  the  other  amiable  propen- 
which,  by  the  bye,  no  mortal  ever  sities  imputed  to  the  Commissioners, 


should  possess  the  power  of  nomina- 
ing  the  Superintendant.  We  do  not, 
by  any  means,  see  how  the  conclu¬ 
sion  here  follows.  It  might  just  be 
as  well  asserted,  that,  unless  a  coun- 


seems,  feel  so  zealously  as  could  be 
wished,  in  the  case  of  mobs ;  they 
would  not  be  keen  for  the  use  of 
force  in  quelling  disturbances ;  and. 


try  gentleman  is  qualified  to  preach,  in  a  case  where  blood  was  shed,  they 
he  is  not  qualified  to  chuse  a  preach-  would  be  inundated  with  loud  and 
cr,  and  to  exercise  his  privilege  of  clamorous  complaints  from  those 
presenting  to  a  church.  Really,  the  whose  votes  may  determine  their 


cr,  and  to  exercise  his  privflege  of 
presenting  to  a  church.  Really,  the 
Council -Chamber  Committee  must 
produce  a  better  certificate  of  their 
infallibility  than  is  to  be  found  in 
their  elaborate  paper,  before  their 
claims  can  be  admitted.  We  much 


election.”  Here  we  have  abundance 
of  the  most  odious  suspicions  cast 
both  upon  the  Commissioners  and 
their  constituents.  These  gentlemen, 
with  the  most  extravagant  opinion 


fear,  for  all  that  we  have  seen,  that  of  themselves,  think  ill  of  every  body 
the  insolent  citizens  will  be  rather  else.  Do  they  mean  to  insinuate, 
slow  to  confess  their  inferiority,  and  that  the  Commissioners,  or  the  citi- 
their  total  incapacity  to  chuse  a  Su-  zens  of  Edinburgh,  have  any  inter- 
perintendant,  or  to  distinguish  be-  est  in  crime  or  disorder  of  any  sort  ? 
tween  knavery  and  honesty,  be-  The  folly  of  such  an  idea  is  even 


tween  sloth  and  diligence.  It  is  sin- 
c^ular  to  see  it  gravely  argued,  that 
an  appointment  of.  this  sort  becom¬ 
ing  matter  .of  canvass,  solicitation, 
oud  public  agitation,  should  tend  to 
the  election  of  an  unfit  person.  As 
to  canvass  and  solicitation, ,  this  will 
place  under  all  circumstances. 
1  here  is  no  preventing  it ;  and  we  see 
no  harm  that  it  leads  to.  But  with 


more  remarkable  than  its  illiberali- 
ty.  Yet  what  is  their  drift  in  those 
dark  insinuations  about  mobs,  and 
about  the  necessity*  of  shedding 
blood  in  civil  disturbances  ?  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  last 
supposition  is,  in  every  view,  a  most 
unnappy  case.  The  charge  against 
the  Commissioners  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  disturbance. 


r<‘gpd  to  the  publicity  of  the  trans-  they  would  be  averse  to  use  force 
action  producing  the  appointment  of  against  the  multitude,  and  that,  in 
an  unfit  person,  this  is  most  extraor-  any  case  of  this  nature,  they  would 
^bWy  doctrine.  The  matter  seems  exact  from  their  Superintendant  a 
^bej\ist  the  very  reverse.  Can  it  be  rigid  account  of  the  blood  that  had 
^nceived  that  a  body  of  men,  such  been  shed ;  that  they  would  expect 
as  the  Police  Commissioners,  them-  him  to  shew,  if  he  gave  orders  to 
wives  owir.^  their  situation  to  the  fire  upon  an  unarmed  mob,  that  he 
wteem  and  free  choice  of  th«r  con-  had  no  other  resource  left ;  and  that 
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greater  cvilR,  justifies  extreme  re-  security  for  an  honest  choice,  which 
medies.  And  would  any  man,  w  ho  is  not  be  found  in  the  secret  caballing 
had  the  least  manliness  of  feeling,  which  always  takes  place  where  the 
or  generosity  of  character,  refuse,  in  choice  is  private,  and  by  individuals 
such  a  case,  to  be  tried  by  the  severest  liable  to  every  species  of  undue  influ- 
ordeal  ?  If  he  could  justify  such  a  enoe.  In  short,  if  we  steer  clear  of  all 
step  to  his  own  conscience,  would  Uiat  prodigality  of  words  by  which 
he  grudge  to  justify  it  to  others  ?  the  subject  in  tne  Council-Chamber 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  Keport  is  involved  in  studied  obscu- 
this  case  the  Commissioners  W'ould  rity,  and  keep  to  this  plain  and  simple 
enter  into  all  the  difficulties  of  his  pomt,  namely,  who  are  most  likely 
situation,  and  would  acquiesce  in  to  give  us  an  honest  and  zealous  8u- 
that  necessity  on  which  alone  such  pwintendant  of  Pohee — the  Corn- 
extremities  can  be  justified.  The  missioners,  elected  by  the  free  voice 
Report  which  has  been  issued  by  of  the  community,  on  account  of  their 
the  select  few,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  knowm  zeal  to  the  public  ;  or  the 
Pohee,  breatlies  in  this,  and  in  other  Lord  Provost  and  the  Sheriff,  who 
parts,  an  arbitrary  tone  and  temper,  owe  their  appointments  to  wlitictl 
The  fear  seems  to  be,  that  the  C'om-  considerations  ?  we  cannot  hesitate 
missioners  would  shew  too  tender  a  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  former- 
regard  for  the  multitude — that  they  in  favour  of  men  who  lay  no  exclu- 
oould  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  force,  sive  claim  to  honesty  and  wrisdom, 
which  might  end  in  the  loss  of  lives,  but  whose  actions,  well  known  to 
This  seems  to  be  the  objection  to  the  the  inhabitants,  give  the  living  evi- 
Commissioners  in  this  case,  though  dences  of  their  merits, 
it  seems  to  be  consistent  neither  vdth  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
humanity  nor  good  sense.  It  appears  the  great  object  of  what,  for  brevi- 
the  more  extraordinary  on  this  ac-  ty's  sake,  w'e  shall  call  the  Magis- 
count,  that  the  civil  authorities  in  trates  bill,  is  to  take  from  the  citizens 
this  city,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  of  Edinburgh  all  management  rf 
experience,  have  shewed  themselves  their  own  affairs,  as  if  they  were  ei- 
remarkably  averse  to  the  use  of  force  ther  rogues  or  fools,  and  therefore 
in  the  quelling  of  mobs.  They  have  incompetent  to  such  a  charge.  This 
always  evinced  a  degree  of  temper,  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  their 
forbearance,  and  humanity  for  the  project  for  striking  oflf  at  once  about 
multitude,  which  cannot  be  too  high-  one- fourth  of  the  present  voters, 
ly  estimated ;  and  we  do  not  be-  This  is  done  by  raising  the  qualifica- 
heve,  therefore,  that  tliey  and  the  tion  from£.10  ofrent,  to£.14,  tindin 
(Commissioners  would  ever  be  at  is-  some  wards,  to  £.25.  No  reason 
sue  in  any  point  of  this  nature.  whatever,  is  given  for  this  novelty. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  It  is  not  said  that  the  voters  roiscon- 
shew,  that  the  two  great  qualities  ducted  themselves  in  any  manner, 
wanted  in  a  Superintendant  of  Po-  Nothing  like  corruption  is  alleged 
lice,  are  DiUgence  and  Honesty ;  that  against  them.  They  are  deprived  of 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Lord  lht>-  their  rights,  by  a  mere  violent  stretch 
yost  or  a  Sheriff*  should  be  better  of  power.  A  more  barefaced  inroad 
judges  of  those  qualities  than  the  was  never  attempted  on  the  privileges 

Commissioners  of  Police ;  that,  on  of  any  community.  Is  it  denied  that 
the  contrary,  the  ('oramissioners  they  voted  honestly.^  Their  fault 
being  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  was,  we  believe,  that  they  voted  too 
the  inliabitants,  on  account  of  their  honestly,  and  returned  representa- 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  must  tives  who  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
be  more  to  be  trusted  with  the  choice  ruling  powers.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
of  a  Superintendant  of  Police,  and  are  son  for  restricting  the  right  of  vo* 
more  likely  to  make  a  proper  choice  ting;  and  just  upon  the  sameprinci'* 
than  the  l*rovost  and  the  Sheriff,  who  pie  might  the  House  of  Commons 
arc  liable  to  be  influenced  by  con-  pass  an  act  to  disfiranchi!^  one-fourth 
idderations  totally  distinct  from  the  of  the  voters  in  Westminster,  be- 
public  interest ;  that  •  the  publicity  cause  they  return  a  Member  to  the 
with  which  the  Commissionert  would  House  of  Commons  not  agreeable  to 
give  their  votes,  aflbrds  an  additional  the  majority  of  the  House. 
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Non  amo  te»  Sabide,  neo  )>0!^sum  dicere 
quare,  ^ 

Hoc  solum  |K)ssum  dicere— Non  amo  te. 

As  no  reaaon  can  be  given  for  such 
an  extraordinary  proposition,  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected  with  po¬ 
licy,  justice,  or  common  sense,  its 
authors  have  fairly  quitted  this 
ground,  and  have  had  recourse,  for 
the  support  of  their  scheme,  to  arith¬ 
metic — a  notable  ally,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  of  legislative  wisdom.  They 
have  divided  the  gross  rental  of  the 
city,  £.304,187,  by  12,202,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  liable  to  assessment, 
and  the  result  is  £.29  u  16  u  11,  the 
average  amount  of  each  vote.  They 
have  constructed  other  tables,  on 
the  same  principle,  in  which  they 
shew  a  similar  average  in  each  ward ; 
namely,  where  there  is  a  gross  ren¬ 
tal  of  £.5,037  and  308  voters,  the 
average  rent  payable  by  each  voter 
will  be  £.10  M  12  II  5 ;  where  there  is 
a  rental  of  £.7,550  and  384  voters,  the 
average  will  be  £.19  u  13  u  2.  Such 
are  the  ri'sults  to  which  we  are  led 
by  this  new  species  of  political  cal¬ 
culation.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  arithmetic  of  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  perfectly  accurate,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  it  has  done  all  that 
arithmetic  can  do.  All  the  other 
theorems  of  the  Council- Chamber 
Committee  are,  in  like  manner,  e- 
qually  accurate.  They  are  very  good 
specimens  of  their  arithmetic,  but 
very  bad  substitutes  for  policy  or 
common  sense,  by  which  alone  this 
matter  can  be  determined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  argument  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil-Chamber  Committee :  Because 
£.29  M  IG  II  11  is  the  quotient  of 
£.364,187,  divided  by  12,202,  there¬ 
fore,  say  they,  it  is  right,  politic,  and 
just,  to  deprive  one-fourth  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  voters  for  Police  Commissioners 
of  their  right  in  all  time  coming.  How 
irresistible  is  this  reasoning !  Its  ef¬ 
fects  must  merely  be  to  confirm  the 
wandering,  and  to  reclaim  to  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  finally  to  fix  the  whole 
tents  in  mute  admiration  of  the 
‘^lagistrates’  bill. 

ith  r^ard  to  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  and,  more  especially, 

[  the  increasing  the  number  of  ex  qffU 
Jio  CommisKoneri,  they  are  all  per- 
^tly  in  conformity  wim  its  general 
1  *pint,  which  is  to  writhdraw  all  power 

rom  the  community  of  managing 
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their  own  affairs.  All  authority  and 
influence  in  police  matters,  would, 
under  this  proposed  bill,  be  engrossed 
by  a  few,  who  would  be  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  control  from  the 
people,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  that 
the  system  is  established.  No  in- 
ouiry  into  their  mode  of  managing 
the  public  money,  or  into  any  part  of 
their  proceedings,  would  be  compe¬ 
tent,  except  by  themselves ;  so  that, 
though  the  Police  tax  were  raised  to 
Is.  4d.,  and  though  the  people  were 
satisfied  that  this  happened  through 
bad  management,  they  could  have 
no  redress.  For  the  system,  in  short, 
which  exists  at  present,  when  the 
people  have  a  control,  by  means  of 
their  representatives,  over  the  Police 
expenditure,  one  would  be  substitut¬ 
ed  of  blind  confidence  in  a  few  offi¬ 
cial  men,  who  might  act  faithfully 
or  not  for  the  public  service,  just  as 
to  themselves  might  seem  exp^ient. 
In  the  Otuncil-Chamber  bill,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  many  is  sacrificed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  few,  while  that  of  the 
Commissioners  gives  the  power  to 
the  people  of  regulating  their  own  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  conduct  of  the  Commissioners 
while  in  office  is  the  best  index  to 
their  views  in  the  framing  of  their 
bill,  and  to  its  probable  operation. 
During  their  administration,  it  is 
well  known,  that  they  ransacked 
every  department  of  the  Police,  and 
detected  great  mismanagement  and 
abuse,  and  they  have,  in  consequence, 
reduc^  the  Police  assessment  from 
Is.  6d.  to  lOd.  in  the  pound.  This 
is  a  sample  of  their  management, 
when  they  were  fettered  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  power  of  their  Su^rin- 
tendant,  which  was  exerted  to  thwart 
their  efforts ;  and  it  is  a  great  ar¬ 
gument  for  extending  the  power  of 
those  who  are  apwinted  by  the  pe(^ 
pie  over  the  whole  system,  while  it 
strengthens  every  existing  objection 
to  the  other  plan,  of  concentra¬ 
ting  the  whole  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  by  .which  every  check  to 
mismanagement  would  be  set  Aside ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible  principle  of  popular  control, 
exerted  over  every  part  of  the  estalv 
lishment,  the  discretion  and  arbi¬ 
trary  authority  of  individuals  would 
.be  setup  to  control  and  overawe  all  en¬ 
quiries.  Under  this  system  all  would 
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mootlily  and  fair-  To  attempt  to  give  any  rej^lar 
be  no  quarrelling,  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
any  objections  he  lume,  or  any  digested  account  of  the 
done,  because  there  authors  notions,  would  be  utterly 
hinan  for  the  peo-  impossible,  as  they  are,  generally 
interests  would  be  speaking,  totally  void  of  every  thing 
>eace  and  harmony  approaching  to  intelligibility.  .  All 
dd  just  act  exactly  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  exa- 
the  expenditure  of  mine  a  passage  or  two  critically. 
We  do  not  say  merely  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
)e  prodigal  or  un-  gusto  of  the  thing ;  and  then  extract 
lanagement.  But  those  passages  which  seem  to  be  put 
ider  the  Council-  forward  by  the  author,  as  men  at 
•  have  no  security  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  “  Senti- 
have  no  one  check  mcnts." 

we  part  with  our  The  First  Essay  consists,  as  we 
nd  we  receive  no-  have  already  said,  of  an  Explanation 
o  that  if  our  affairs  of  the  “  S^timents  of  Attraction, 
wre  can  have  no  re-  Adaptation,  and  Variety,  (‘^and  the^ 
the  scheme,  there-  three  are  one,”)  together  with  di- 
5  people  are  their  vers  long  passages  that  lead  to  no- 
nd,  from  the  spe-  thing,”  about  the  love  of  the  infi- 
I  already  given  of  nite,”  harmony,”  vacant  vision,” 

;,  we  see  no  reason  doves,  ”  “  Hons,  ”  serpents,  ” 

lem  as  fools,  and  oxen,”  **  owls,”  allegory,  ’  re- 

nistration  of  their  bound  from  touch,  remaining  always 
s,  of  whom  they  a  virgin,”  and  the  goddess  “  Aphro¬ 
dite.”  Let  us  endeavour  to  trans- 
—  late,  into  an  intelligible  form,  a  sen- 

p  ^FVTiMPVT*!  np  ^  commence- 

ADAPTATION,  AND  this  essay.  “  Repulsion,  or 

niicH  ARK  Added, 

E  MYTHOLOGY  OK 

o.  Ax  iY  powcr  of  humun  natUTC.  bur  Kicn- 

,’e  domas  sp,r“  Philips  Mr  Howi- 

oivisoN.  .2^0  ip!  T’  *’“*  *  T^hsn 

I  of  occupying  space  any  more  tnan 

attraction,  and  that  the  merest  no- 
^a  nice  little  book,**  vice  in  physics  knows  that  repulsion 
luld  say,  containing  is  an  inherent  power  in-  matter,  and 
first  of  which  pro-  acts  in  space ;  but  the  material  body, 
the  Sentiments  of  though  divested  of  its  repulsive  pro- 

itation,  and  Varie-  perty,  would  possess  the  same power 

entitled,  “  a  Key  to  of  occupying  space**  as  before.  Tbe 
the  Ancients;**  and  fact  is,  that  attraction  and  repulsion 
tempt  to  shew  “the  have  no  other  relation  to  space  thau 
ope  to  the  Human  :that  which  belongs  to  every  thing  in 
'  fine,  marvellous,  being;  which  must  exist  in  space  and 
to  use  the  author’s  time.  In  metaphysical  inquiries, 
the  beauty  of  the  space  and  time  are  convertible,  for 
^pressed  in  them,**  tnat  which  exists  in  space  must  ex- 
iophical  truth  and  ist  in  time.  Define  repulsion,  then 
f  the  language.”  “a  power  of  occupying  time,”. and 
‘‘  that  last  infir-  we  presume  even  Mr  Howison  would 
nds,  has  prompted  startle  at  the  definition, 
ek  for  laiuels  in  the  Again :  “  In  material  atoms,  no- 
metaphysics ;  a  sci-  'thing  is  found  like  will^  or  free  al- 
late  made  rapid  ad-  teration  of  the  modes  of  action,  mak- 
j  mysteries  of  which  ing  an  optional  use  of  repulsive 
us  has  TOntributed  force.**  Now  for  “  free,’*  let  us  ust* 
>]e  additions.  its  synonyme,  optional,”  and  the 
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passage  will  become,  Nothing  is  jects  about  which  metaphysicians 
foinKf  like  will,  or  optional  alteration  have  so  long  wrangled,  and  that, 
of  the  modes  of  action,  making  an  from  equally  jocular  and  laudable 
optional  use  of  repulsive  force.”  It  motives,  he  has  pushed  analogical 
must  be  grantcil  to  Mr  Howison,  reasoning  to  a  degree  of  extrava- 
that  optional  alteration  of  modes,  gance,  unparalleled  by  any  serious 
making  an  optional  use  of  force,”  is  writer,  who  happened  to  be  awake, 
very  bright  and  original,  and  has  in  possession  of  his  seven  senses, 
every  chance  of  being  speedily  trans-  and  without  a  blister  on  his  pate, 
latecl  into  (rcrman.  W e  were  nearly  confirmed  in  this 

He  farther  informs  us  in  p.  4.  that  conjecture,  from  a  declaration  in  the 
material  atoms,  in  obeying  attrac-  author’s  preface,  that  this  book  cau¬ 
tion,  shew  themselves  affected  by  ex-  not  claim  praise  from  logicians,  for 
istences,  whose  active  power  is  too  having  a  cogent  series  of  arguments ; 
distant”  to  affect  them,  and  that  since  the  pnrjme  of  it  was,  to  express 
mental  attraction  implies  no  more  a  just  conception  of  the  intellectual 
tlian  the  existence  of  the  object  con-  scheme  or  jorm  oj’  human  nature 
tcmplatetl.”  We  really  thought  it  which,  by  the  bye,  would  be  the  very 
had — that  the  contemplating  mind  perfection  of  logic  ! 
had  something  to  do  in  the  business  It  is  requisite,  however,  tliat  we 
— that  the  afiections  of  the  thinking  should  explain  to  our  readers  the  prin- 
principle,  in  juxta  position  with  cer-  cipal  novelty  of  the  work.  It  is  then 
tain  external  phenomena,  indicated  — the  comparison  of  mental  emotions 
merely  a  sequence,  or  an  antccetlent,  with  various  parts  of  the  human 
and  a  consequent — and  that  we  knew  body.  Daring,  it  seems,  is  not  con- 
no  more  of  the  matter.  The  term  fined  pictojnhus  attjue  poetis.**  This 
attraction,  as  applied  to  the  mind  in  is  miidlibct  audendi  with  a  vengeance! 
sober  prose,  and  in  a  would-be  scien-  What  pity  that  one  can’t  understand 
tific  essay,  is  utterly  without  mean-  it — but  it  is  not  the  less  edifying  on 
ing.  that  account  I ! 
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metaphysics  always,  even  though 
they  arc  communicated  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  Mr  AV^illiam  Howi- 
son's  book,  ‘‘  a  work  to  outlast  im¬ 
mortal  Rome  designed.**  We  must 
hasten  through  the  remainder  of  the 
anatomy,  totally  omitting  to  make 
mention  of  “  allegory*  and  “  discri’- 
minative  judgment,**  both  of  which 
arc  treated  by  our  author  witli  his 
usual  elegance  and  perspicacity.  The 
powers  of  judgment,  then,  are  the 
iiands ;  and  the  power  of  judging 
concerning  the  feeling  of  separate¬ 
ness  is  the  Ungers  of  the  soul ;  the 
desire  of  approbation  (which  has  a 
wolfish  tendency  !** )  is  in  the  ribs ; 
pride  is  like  the  spine  or  back  of  the 
soul ;  caution  is  assimilated  to  the 
pressuix;  of  the  anns  against  the 
sides,  producing  the  feeling  of  con¬ 
trary  power,  and  tending  to  repress 
the  outgoing  force  of  the  mind. 

Vic  now  come  to  the  feet,  legs, 
and  thighs,  (for  such  is  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged),  which 
conclude  tnis  beautiful  and  novel 
dissection. 

“  When  the  mind  comes  down  to 
meet  the  exterior  jx)wer  of  material  ob¬ 
jects,  their  resistance  causes  the  soul  most 
strongly  to  feel  the  finite  extremities  of 
its  lieing ;  and  the  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nied  resistance  is  as  in  the  feet,  wiiich  re¬ 
act  against  the  ground.  But  the  feeling  of 
tendency  and  consecutive  rebound  from 
sensation  is  as  in  the  leg.  The  sensation 
of  sound  is  as  a  vibration  of  the  thigh 
moved  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air.  And 
the  sensation  of  colour  is  of  the  same 
kind,  but  proceeding  from  the  strokes  of 
light.  Sensation  from  resistance  gives 
the  feeling  of  limitation  by  contrariety, 
and  therefore  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
sentiment  of  attraction,  w  hich  ought  to 
cscajK'  tlirough  material  boundaries,  and 
be  altogether  firec.'’ 

The  Second  Essay  now  puts  in  its 
claim  to  our  notice.  It  is  tiic  “  Key 
to  die  MythoWy  of  die  Ancients ; 
a  key  w'hich  will  most  assuredly  ne¬ 
ver  open  to  us  the  gate  of  knowledge 
concerning  those  very  respectable 
{lersonagi^  the  Heathen  Deities.  We 
give  Neptune  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole. 

“  Xcptunc,  w'lw  presided  over  the  sea, 
was  coni^idcred,  by  the  ancienu,  as  the 
god  of  intcUecL  He  re)ire9cnted  the 
cheat  or  the  love  of  the  ideal ;  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  sea  re|)rescnt5  the  measuring 
»*f  fixed  fenn,  by  moveable  being.  His 
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Greek  name,  ‘  Poseidon,  may  signify  the 
drinking  of  form,  from  men  and  u)#,*. 
But  his  Latin  name  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  d  nando,  from 
swinuning;  and  he  may  represent  the 
pow  er  of  buoyancy  in  genend.  The  di- 
veiling  fonn  of  the  two  outer  prongs  of 
the  trident  expresses  the  tendency  to- 
w'ards  increase.” 

Unfortunate  Poseidon  !  How  lit¬ 
tle  didst  thou  dream,  when  lording  it 
over  the  waters,  and  filling  with  sa¬ 
cred  aivc  the  bosoms  of  Tritons  and 
codfishes,  of  being  so  scurvily  used 
by  a  mere  metaphysical  mortal !  Or, 
that,  after  having  drank  nectar  on 
Olympus,  and  received  into  thy  ca¬ 
pacious  stomach,  in  abundance,  tlie 
riches  and  mightiness  of  the  earth, 
and  of  those  wliich  are  thereon,  thou 
shouldcst  be  compelled  to  swallow — 
not  wine,  honey,  milk,  or  oil,  but 
“ FORM  !’*  Neptune  ^Mrinking  form !’* 
O  damned  “  vile  Sabinum !"  We 
thought  the  jolly  Olympians  had 
forsworn  such  thin  flotations. 

After  these  specimens,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  wnatever  follows  must 
be  insipid — that  the  author  must 
have  exhausted  himself  in  composing 
such  choice  morsels  ;  but  those  who 
imagine  so  reckon  without  their  host. 
Mr  Howison  has  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  beautiful  ideas.  “  Europe's 
likeness  to  the  human  spirit’*  must 
not  he  passed  over  in  silence,  tliough 
our  limits  preclude  us  from  giving 
it.  It  evinces  that  resemblance  to 
the  otlier  essays  wliich  they  do  to 
each  other. 

“  The  countries  of  I^urofx?  have  a  si¬ 
militude  to  the  diflerent  pow'crs  or  facul¬ 
ties  of  human  nature ;  and  these  may  be 
found  in  Europe,  as  in  a  w’hole  which  has 
parts  virtually  coinciding  W’ith  those  of 
the  mind.  In  the  first  place,  Italy  may 
be  considered  as  the  place  of  touch,  or 
sensation  from  resistance.  Infants  b^^ 
to  learn  by  touch ;  and  Italy  was  one  of 
the  parts  of  Europe  which  earliest  had 
knowledge.  lUily,  therefore,  may  be 
identified  with  the  lower  limbs,  in  which 
■  the  resistance  of  external  powers  is  most 
continually  felt.  The  Italians  arc  most 
occupied  w'ith  what  affects  the  senses ; 
and  the  ox  is  the  animal  their  country 
should  produce  in  greatest  perfectioit.” 

Upon  looking  over  this  volume, 
we  are  forced  to  confess,  (and  we  we 
sure  that  our  readers  wiU  agree  with 
us),  that  it  is  a  marvellous  work.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  shortness  of  the  book,  it 
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is  to  us  matter  of  everlasting  wonder-  efficient^  which  docs  not  call  forth 
merit,  how  any  mortal  could  contrive,  energies  of  the  pupils  themselves ; 
in  so  little  room,  to  say  so  much —  and  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
nonsense.  It  must  certainly  be  mat-  that  this  cannot  be  done  while  the 
ter  of  credit  to  Mr  Howison*s  inge*  duties  of  a  private  tutor  continue  to 
nuity,  that  he  has  taken  care  to  ren-  be  considered  such  as  they  arc  at 
cltT  the  work  throughout  so  uniform-  present.  We  are  far  from  pronoun- 
ly  obscure  and  unintellidble.  This,  cing  unqualiiied  condemnation  on  tlic 
however,  we  say  with  Uie  diffidence  practice  of  employing  private  tu- 
which  is  becoming,  when  criticising  tors.  When  intended  only  to  super- 
the  productions  of  great  men.  In  his  intend  and  direct  the  studies  of  the 
advertisement,  (which  we  recommend  boys  under  their  care,  or  even  to 
as  a  model  of  all  succeeding  adver-  correct  their  juvenile  attempts  in 
tisements  and  prefaces,  and  which  is  English  or  Latin  composition,  they 
a  specimen  of  authorial  modesty,)  he  are  of  essential  service,  and  in  place 
tells  us  that  he  himself  docs  under-  of  retarding,  may  assist  the  develop- 
btand  what  he  says.  We  wish  we  ment  of  the  faculties,  promote  pri- 
were  in  this  enviable  predicament !  vate  study,  and  stimulate  to  person- 
Uut  though  Mr  Howison’s  meta-  al  exertion.  But  they  are  now  not 
physical  researches  have  been  receiv-  only  employed  to  an  extent  of  which 
ed  as  yet  only  “  with  ignorant  amaze-  few  have  any  conception,  but  the 
inent,  and  no  great  liking,''  it  is  not  duties  imposed  on  tliem  are  such  as 
to  be  doubted  that  future  and  bright-  to  supersede  entirely  the  necessity  of 
cr  ages  will  see  deeper  into  tlieir  me-  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
rits.  ^Vhat  to  the  vulgar  multitude  When  a  short  essay,  or  a  comiuen- 
of  the  present  day  appears  obscure  tary  on  a  passage  from  any  of  the 
and  absurd,  will  be  to  them  clear  as  classics,  or  a  subject  for  Latin  verses 
noon-day,  and  pregnant  with  philo-  is  prescribed,  the  student  does  not 
bophical  truths  I  Happy  mortals  !  think  it  his  business  to  sit  down  and 
gR'atly  do  we  envy  you.  These  Es-  exercise  his  own  talents  and  ingenui- 
says,  which  are  now  condemned  to  ty,  on  the  task :  And  the  tutor,  in 
ilie  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  topmost  place  of  being  presented,  on  his  arri- 
shelves— which  are  opened  without  val,  with  the  fruit  of  his  pupil's  la- 
inurest,  and  shut  without  regret—  hours,  for  revision  and  correction,  is 
will  be  consigned  to  temporary  obli-  merely  informed  of  the  nature  and 
vion,  and  sleep  with  their  fathers,  subject  of  the  exercise  required, 
known  only  to  some  solitary  book-  Suppose  Latin  verses  arc  to  be  manu- 
wonn,  who,  when  devouring  time  factured :  he  alone  is  expected  to  en- 
has  stamped  on  them  the  passport  of  gage  in  the  operation,  while  his  hopc- 
•nuiqiiity,  may  preserve  them,  valu-  ful  charge  is  left  at  leisure  to  contem- 
ing  them  only  for  the  sacred  mould  plate  the  edifying  spectaide  of  pa- 
age.  But  merit  will  sometime  tience  and  perseverance,  which  it  it 
meet  with  its  deserts.  Time  may  thus  his  privilege  to  witness.  But 
wine,  whp  these  lucubrations  shall  perhaps  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the 
be  republishetl  to  an  admiring  world,  school  are  to  be  prepared  during  the 
and  their  discovery  form  an  era  in  hours  for  which  the  tutor  is  engaged, 
literature  and  science.  Then  shall  In  this  case,  the  verses  are  composed 
the  name  of  Mr  William  llowison  be  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  dwell- 
known  and  honoured,  and  his  works  ing.  He  must  there  toil,  and  groan, 
read  and  re-read  with  an  increase  and  sweat,  at  his  Gradus  ad  Parnat-- 
^1  gratification  to  the  reader,"  and  sum  ;  studying  and  comparing  syno- 
quoted  from  as  the  standard  of  truth  nymes ; — arranging  lonf^s  and  shorts  / 
ijnd  metaphysical  accuracy,  when  — cutting  and  paring  words,  and 
ixicke  and  Bacon  are  forgotten— but  wedging  them  in  due  order,  into  the 
•lot  till  then  !  number  of  hexameters  and 


ly  got  up  in  a  way  equally  creditable  abuse  originates  in  the  vanity  of  pa- 
to  their  reputed  authors.  rents.  To  the  gratification  of  this 

These  are  no  fanciful  represen-  principle  they  sacrifice,  or  at  least 
tations — no  exaggerated  statements,  nazard,  the  permanent  advantage, 
“  }laud  inexperti  loquimur.’*  the  regular  application,  and  the  fu- 

could  name  several  young  masters  ture  character  of  their  children.  In 
who  have  had  both  English  and  La-  exchange  for  these,  the  children  re¬ 
tin  verses  published  in  their  names,  ceive  at  the  public  examinations  that 
but  who  contributed  no  more  to  the  '  undeserved  applause  which  every  un- 
composition  of  these  boasted  proofs  of  sophisticated  mind  would  regard  as 
youtnful  genius  than  the  man  in  the  an  insult — or  a  glittering  bauble  (for 
moon  ;  and  we  could  name  boys  just  what  else  is  any  premium  when  it 
now  in  our  higher  seminaries,  who  cannot  be  viewM  as  the  reward  of 
are  figuring  away  by  similar  means,  real  merit?)  of  which  no  ingenuous 
and  anticipating  similar  honours.  spirit  could  brook  the  acceptance. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  a  sys-  Wc  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
tern  of  tuition  are  incalculable.  In  public  teachers  were  not  chargeable 
those  boys  who  are  more  immeiliate-  with  contributing  to  the  support  of 
ly  under  its  influence,  it  nurses  that  this  system.  They  are  not  perhaps 
indolence  which  is  natural  to  their  aware  of  the  evil  in  its  full  extent, 
age ;  it  destroys  that  confidence  in  But  surely  it  requires  little  penctra- 
their  own  jwwers,  and  that  depend-  tion  to  discover  when  the  excellence 
once  on  their  own  resources,  which  of  a  boy's  private  labours  surpasses 
are  necessary  to  every  efi'ort  of  ge-  in  any  great  degree  his  ordinary  ex- 
nius  ;  and  it  may  produce  habits  of  hibitions  in  the  class ;  and  where  sus- 
iistless  reliance  on  the  direction  and  picions  have  been  excited,  a  very  little 
assistance  of  others  which  shall  pa-  would  soon  confirm 

ralyze  all  their  future  exertions.  In  or  dispel  them.  In  these  circum- 
a  moral  point  of  view’,  has  it  not  a  stances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  that  lofty  lieve  that  they  do  not  connive  at  the 
integrity  of  character,  and  those  nice  practice ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we 
feelings  of  honour,  which  revolt  at  recollect  that  their  vanity,  too,  is  in- 
the  idea  of  any  thing  like  disingenui-  terested  in  its  continuance.  The  most 
ty  or  deceit  ? — feelings  w  hich,  if  not  meritorious  of  these  spurious  produc- 
eherished  in  the  youthful  mind,  are  tions  are  “  preservecl  in  reientis  *f* 
not  likely  to  characterise  maturer  and  read  at  the  public  examinations 
years,  wdien  a  more  extensive  inter-  by  their  supposed  authors,  as  eviden- 
eourse  wdlh  the  world  w  ill  present  so  ces  of  their  proficiency,  and  as  flat- 
many  temptations  to  dissimulation  tering  testimonies  to  the  system  of 
and  fraud.  education — to  the  talents  and  the  di- 

An  obvious  injustice,  besides,  is  ligence  of  the  master  !  Such  conduct 
thus  done  to  those  Iwys  who  have  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Let 
nothing  to  depend  on  but  their  owm  honest  fame  be  acquired,  and  honour- 
talents  anil  assiduity,  ^\'e  ahvays  able  ambition  gratified ;  but  let  no 
sec  at  school,  it  is  true,  ardent  and  sanction  be  given  to  dishonourable 
emulous  spirits,  whose  talents  and  means.  Can  any  thing  be  more  pal- 
application  enable  them  to  surmount  try,  than  for  public  teachers  to  build 
every  obstacle  that  bare  their  pro-  their  reputation  on  the  labours  ot 
gress  to  honourable  distinction.  But  those  who  gain  by  them  neither  ho- 
these  are  rr/rcr  aves  ;  and  few  boys,  nour  nor  reward  ?  The  private  tu- 
comjiaratively,  have  zeal  or  capacity  tor  is  thus  made  the  mere  drudge — 
sufficient^  to  make  any  fijpire  in  their  the  whipper-in  to  the  public  instruc- 
rlasses  without  foreign  aid,  so  long  tor.  W e  may  apply  to  him  the  lines 
as  ^e  present  monstrous  system  is  of  Hudibras,  though  writh  a  slight 
maintained.  They  have  not  to  con-  variation,  for  the  siie  of  courtesy : 
tend  with  their  peers ;  their  airpa^  «  as  in  prison  mean  rogues  beat 
rent  ri\als  are  mere  puppets,  all  ot  Hemp  for  the  service  of  the  great, 
wh^  movements  arc  directed  by  one  So  Whackum  beats  his  teamed  brains  ^ 
behind  the  scenes,  who  is  completely  T”  advance  ttic  master’s  fame  and  gains, 
imtster  of  the  machinery’.  J.  E.  ?• 

'i  here  can  he  little  doubt,  that  this 
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LONDON.  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 

The  state  of  the  Periodical  press  in  and  his  residence  on  the  continent. 

I  Vance  h;is  determined  several  French  Li-  Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Legal  and 
terati,  of  the  first  eminence,  to  commence  Constitutional  Argument,  supported  by 

a  Literary  Magazine,  in  the  French  Ian-  authorities,  against  the  alleged  judicial 

!4uage,  in  London.  It  uill  not  be  of  a  right  of  restraining  the  ]Tublication  of  re- 

jxililical  character.  Literature,  Science,  iwrts  of  judicial  proceedings,  as  assumed 

the  useful  and  elegant  Arts,  Poetry,  and  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  at  the 

iViticism,  will  constitute  its  prominent  trials  of  Thistlewood  and  others,  for  high 

features,  and  its  political  details  will  be  treason,  and  enforced  against  the  propric- 

.  trictly  limited  to  facts.  It  will,  in  truth,  tor  of  the  Observer,  by  a  fine  of  £.500. 

Ik?  a  mirror  of  current  French  literature.  By  J.  P.  Thomas,  Esq. 

J'lie  first  number  is  cx])ected  to  appear  An  account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the 
on  the  1st  of  March.  River  Ganges  and  its  liranches;  by  Francis 

Larly  in  the  ensuing  month  will  be  Hamilton,  (formerly  Buchanan,)  M.D. 

published,  Si^ecimens  of  the  American  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  &c.  in  quarto,  with  a 

I’oets ;  with  biographictU  and  critical  no-  volume  of  plates,  in  royal  quarto,  are  in 

lices,  and  a  preface.  forwardness. 

Mr  Children  has  in  the  press  a  transla..  The  Rev.  E.  Berens,  author  of  Village 
tion  of  Professor  Berzelius’  work  on  the  Sermons,  will  shortly  publish  another 
Cse  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemical  Analy-  volume,  containing  sixteen  Village  Scr- 
ses,  and  Mincralc^cal  investigation,  with  mons  on  certain  parts  of  the  Cluistian 
notes  and  other  additions  by  himself.  .It  character. 

u  ill  form  an  (x;tavo  volume,  and  be  illus-  ,  A  Gazette  of  Fashion,  or  New  London 
tratod  with  engravings.  Weekly  Mirror,  is  announced. 

Mr  Peter  Nicholson's  Elements  of  Mr  Crabb,  author  of  “  English  Sy- 
Mathcmatics,  w'hich  have  been  nearly  nonymes  Explained,”  has  in  the  press  a 
seven  years  in  the  press,  will  be  published  ,  Technological  Dictionary',  containing  de- 
carly  in  Februar}',  in  a  large  volume  of  finitions  of  all  terms  of  art  or  science, 
IK10  jiages,  octavo,  with  a  separate  key  drawm  from  the  most  approved  w'riters, 
lor  the  use  of  tutors.  In  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern,  and  illustrated  with 
this  work  will  correspond  in  utility  with  numerous  cuts,  diagrams,  and  plates.  It 
Walkinghamc's  and  Joyce’s  vvorks  on-  wll  be  completed  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
.^rithmetic.  and  published  in  monthly  {xirts. 

An  additional  volume  to  the*  Elegant  A  second  volume  of  the  Preacher ; 
Kxtracts  will  speedily  be  published,  •  in  being  a  collection  of  short,  plain  Sermons, 
prose.  By  W.  Ryan.  '  partly  original,  partly  selected,  and  adapt- 

Thc  same  author  announces,  by  sub-  cd  to  village  instruction ;  by  a  country 
><ription,  a  Comi)endium  of  the  Law  of  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
Nature  and  of  Nations.  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Lieut.  Marshall  is  preparing  for  the  The  Rev.  Thomas  Finch  has  in  the 
press,  a  Naval  Biography,  to  consist  of  ge-  press,  in  a  duodecimo  volume.  Elements 
nealogical,  biographical,  and  historical  me-  of  Self-Knowledge,  or  a  familiar  intro- 
nioirs  of  all  the  flag-officers,  captains,  and  duction  to  Moral  Philosophy^ 
eoinmandcrs  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet,  living  ‘  Mr  Robert  Browm'  will  soon  publish, 

at  the  commenceinent  of  the  year  1822.  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  with  fifty-one 

Maid  Marian,  a  Tale,  in  one  volume,  is  engravings,  the  Principles  of  Practical 
in  the  press.  ^  ^  Perspective,  or  Scenographic  Projection. 

A  third  edition  of  Headlong  Hall  is  iiv  Mr  Cochrane’s  expected  Treatise  on 
the  pre.ss.  -  Game  of  Chess,  will  certainly  appear 

Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of  an  only  in  the  course  of  February. 

Jk)n,  are  cxjxicted  to  be  published  some  Mr  Melmoth  is  preparing  for  publica- 
time  during  the  ensuing  spring,  or  in  the  tion  the  Beauties  of  Jeremy.  Taylor,  with 
early  part  of  the  summer.  By  the  Rev.  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  observations  on 
fhomas  Durant.  his  genius  and  writings. 

Shortly  will  l>e  published,  illustrated-  In  February  will  be  published,  price 
"ith  numerous  portraits  of  historical  3s.  6d.  an  Original  set  of  Psalm  and 
characters.  Monarchy  Revived,  being  the  Hymn  Tunes,  with  a  Funeral  Ode,  atlapt- 
jKrsonal  history  of  Charles  the  Second,  ed  for  public  worship,  and  harmonized 
mm  his  earliest  youth  to  his  Restoration;  for  three  and  four  voices,  with  figured 
cuitH)riaing  many  curious  particulars  of  base9  for  the  organ  and  piano-lorte.  By 
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Introduction,  tracing  Uic  Progress  of  So. 
ciety,  and  of  the  Constitution,  from  the 
feudal  times  to  the  opening  of  the  historj ; 
and  including  a  particular  examination 
of  Mr  Hume’s  statements  relative  to  thi; 
character  of  the  English  GovenimenU 
By  Getirgc  Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate. 

•  Dr  Cook,  of  Laurencekirk,  has  at  pre- 
sent  in  the  press,  “  A  General  and  Histi*- 
rical  View  of  Christianity,  comprehend¬ 
ing  its  Origin  and  Progress,  the  Doctrines 
and  Forms  of  Polity  founded  on  it,  and 
the  effect  which  it  has  produced  u|X)n  the 
Moral  and  Political  state  of  Europe.” 

Mr  Thomas  Kdmondston  of  Buncss. 
Zetland,  has  for  several  years  directed 
his  attention  to  that  very  interesting  sul). 
ject  in  Meteorology,  the  Aurora  Borealis; 
and  from  numerous  and  careful  observa- 
tions  and  experiments,  for  which  his  local 
situation  atlbrdcd  such  pectiliar  facilities, 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  ultimately  connected  with  the 
vulcano  of  Hecla  in  Iceland.  The  facts 
an<l  details  in  which  this  opinion  rests, 
will  jirobably  soon  be  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  Mr 
Kdmondston’s  friend,  the  celebrated  Mr 
Biot  of  the  Institute  of  France,  entertains 
nearly  the  same  view's  on  this  subject. 

•  The  liev.  Sir  lleury  Moncrieff  Well- 
wood,  Bart,  has  in  the  press,  a  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  Sennons  on  Important  Subjects. 


the  Rev.  David  Everard  Ford,  of  Lyming- 
ton. 

The  Rev.  John  Kenrick  has  in  the 
press,  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Rev. 
Timothy  Kenrick’s  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  additional  notes,  in  thre« 
octavo  volumes. 


EDINBURGH. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  A  New  English  Collection,  for  the 
use  of  Schools ;  particularly  of  Parochial 
Schools,  the  Schools  of  Royal  Burghs, 
(’hildren’s  Hospitals,  and  Schools  Insti¬ 
tuted  upon  the  Systems  of  Bell  and  Lan. 
caster,  for  whose  immediate  use  it  has 
been  compiled  and  partly  composed. 

On  the  25th,  will  be  published,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  post  octavo,  some  Pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Adam  Blair,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Gosjxil  at  Cross-Mcikle. 

S|x?edily  will  be  published,  in  one 
handsome  volume  duodecimo,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Siibljath  ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Nature,  Obligations,  ('hiuige.  Proper  Ob¬ 
servance,  and  Sjiiritual  Advantages  of 
that  Holy  Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Glen, 
Minister  of  the  Chapel,  Portobello. 

EtU-ly  in  April  will  be  published,  in 
four  volumes  octavo,  A  History  of  the 
British  Empire,  from  tlic  Accession  of 
Charles  1.  to  the  Restoration ;  with  an 
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nci{;hl»ourhood  of  London ;  arranged  ac- 
l  onUng  to  the  Linnaean  System.  Svo.  18& 

Itotium  Monographia ;  or,  a  Botani- 
t  al  Histoiy  of  Hoses,  \nth  an  ApjKMidix 
tor  the  use  of  Cultivators.  By  John 
Lindley,  Ks<j.  b.L.S.  8vo.  21s. 

A  Natural  xVrrangeinent  of  British  Plants. 
Pv  S.  F.  Gray,  2  vols.  8vo.  i,'.2»28. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Oq)hans  of  Xormandy.  By  Mrs 
Sherwood,  with  three  engravings.  12rao. 
lls.  fill.  IxVs. 

Six  Tales,  Moral  and  Religious,  trans- 
lateil  and  altered  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Genlis,  small  8vo. 

The  English  Mother’s  First  Catechism 
lor  her  Children,  containing  those  things 
most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early 
age,  illustrated  by  100  engravings.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Clark.  Price  6d. 

Fanner  Watson  and  his  Man  Harry  ; 
nr,  Hints  to  Piu-ents.  6d. 

Barnalxis  Hill ;  or,  the  Cottage  on  the 
Shore.  By  the  Author  of  the  Little  Ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

Stories  after  Nature,  f.  c.  8vo. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Bart  IV.  of  a  Series  of  Views  in  Savoy, 
S'^nlzerland,  and  on  the  Rhine.  By  John 
Dennis,  engraved  in  Mezzotinto,  and  ac- 
«)in|)anied  with  descriptive  letter-press. 
16s.  proofs  21s. 

No.  7,  of  Views  in  Paris  arid  its  En- 
\  irons.  By  Frederick  Nash.  Kis. 

A  View  of  the  Inside  of  Westminster 
Ahky,  with  the  Ceremony  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  ;  engraved  by  C.  Turner,  from  a 
picture  by  Frwlerick  Nash.  ICs. 

l*;irt  XI.  and  XII.  of  Portraits  of  the 
British  Poets,  containing  12  jwrtraits. 
hvo.  14s. ;  4to.  18s. ;  proofs  on  India  pa- 
lK*r,  28s. 

OEOORArHY. 

betters  from  the  Illinois:  written  in 
1820-21.  By  Richard  Flower:  with  a 
Letter  from  M.  Birkbeck.  8vo.  2s. 

1  he  first  volume  of  Hindoostan  :  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  Religion,  Man- 
nws.  Customs,  Trades,  Arts,  Sciences, 
Literature,  Diversions,  &c.  of  the 

iindoos;  with  17  coloured  engravings. 
1‘rice  8s.  r, 


GEOLOGY. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Mineral  and 
'  osaical  Geolog}',  By  Granville  Penn, 
Lmj.  Svo. 


MEDICII^E. 

( ’  Lectures,  addressed  to  tl 

p  Surgeons.  By  John  Abemcth; 

r-^S.  8vo.  18s.  bds. 

Es^ys  on  Surgery  imd  Midwifery,  wit 
‘-rurtical  Ohservalioris  and  Select  Case 
y  atnes  Barlow,  surgron.  12s.  bds. 


miscellanies. 

No.  7,  of  Museum  Cnticum ;  or,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Classical  Researches.  8vo.  Ss. 

lUvington’s  Annual  Register,  commen¬ 
cing  with  his  present  Majesty's  reign  ; 
or,  a  View  of  the  Histor}',  Politics,  and 
Literature  for  1820.  Svo.  18s. 

A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  iSIr  John 
Murray,  respecting  a  recent  publication. 
Is. 

The  English  Perfumer,  SnufT-Monufac- 
turer,  and  Colourman's  Guide :  being  a 
collection  of  Choice  Receipts  and  OKserva- 
tioris,  proved  in  a  practice  of  30  years  in 
the  above  trades.  By  the  late  Charles 
Lillie,  revised  and  improved  throughout, 
by  C.  Mackenzie.  Price  10s.  Cd. 
natural  history. 

A  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Camclia. 
By  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S.  illustrated  by 
live  jdates,  exhibiting  eleven  viirietics  of 
the  Camclia,  drawn  from  Nature.  By 
Clara  M.  Pope,  folio.  X.3  w  3s.  plain, 
X.6iilGiidd.  col. 

NOVELS. 

The  Sybil's  Warning.  By  Edward 
Ball,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Festival  of  Mora ;  an  Historical 
Romance.  By  Louisa  Sydney  Stanhope, 
4  vols.  12mo.  £.lii4s.  bds. 

Agnes ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Principle. 
Gs.  boards. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language, 
on  a  New  Plan.  By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Yates, 
8vo.  X.SiilOs.  bds. 

Hannonical  Grammar  of  the  principal 
Antient  and  Modem  Languages.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Nolan.  2  vols.  XMiiJs. 

natural  philosophy. 

A  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
on  the  principle  of  Perpetual  Motion : 
with  a  variety  .of  other  useful  discoveries. 
By  W.  Martin,  of  Walls  End,  Northum¬ 
berland.  8vo.  5s. 

POETRY. 

The  Pleasures  of  Fancy :  a  Poem,  in 
two  jxirts.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Pleasures  of  Conversation:  a  Poem. 
By  W.  Cooke,  Esq.  5s.  Gd. 

Idle  Hours  :  a  Collection  of  Poems.  By 
W.  H.  Armstrong.  12mo.  Gs. 

Selim :  a  Turkish  Tale,  in  three  Cantos. 
By  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Drunken  Bamaby’s  Eour  Joumics: 
to  which  arc  added,  the  Ballad  of  Besov 
Bell  and  Chevy  Chase,  in  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  verse.  Reprinted  from  the  best  edi¬ 
tion  1773 :  f.  ca{*.  8vo.  witli  four  new  de¬ 
signs.  By  Deighton. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Narative  of  the  Political  and  Military 
events  which  took  place  at  Naples  in  1820- 
21  ;  with  observations  explanatory  of  the 
national  conduct  in  general,  and  of  hU 

I 


own  in  particular.  By  General  William 
Pepe.  8\'o.  6s.  bds. 

The  Private  and  Confidential  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  principal  Minister  to  King 
William  for  a  considerable  period  of  his 
reign.  By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Coxc, 
with  a  portrait.  4to.  jC.SuSs.  bda; 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Grattan  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  Impend 
Parliament,  4  vols.  8vo.  jC.?iiSs. 

A  Practical  Scheme  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Public  Debt  and  Taxation,  without 
individual  sacrifice.  By  Jonathan  Wilks, 
Svo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Short  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
jxx)l,  on  an  Amelioration  of  the  Taxes. 
By  a  Whig  of  the  Old  SchooL  Is. 

The  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
the  Mouse  of  Commons,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life.  By  William  Peter,  Esq. 
with  a  portrait.  2  vols.  Svo.  jC.1u6s. 

Remarks  upon  Prison  Discipline,  &c. 
&C.  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrates  of  the  County 
of  Essex.  By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.P. 
2s. 

Letters  of  Junius,  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations,  and  Copious  Notes.  By 
Atticus  Secundus,  with  portraits  and  vig¬ 
nette.  24mo.  Price  6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Letter  to  Edward  Copleston,  D.D. 
occasioned  by  his  Inquiry  into  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination. 
Is.  6d. 

Suggestions  on  Clerical  Elocution.  By 
John  Lettice,  D.D.  &c.  l?mo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  confirmed  by  references  to  the 
text  of  the  Holy  S^ptures,  compared 
with  the  Liturgv',  Articles,  and  Homilies 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  illustra¬ 
ted  with  extracts  from  the  chief  of  those 
works  w’hich  received  the  sanction  of 
public  authority,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  final  rev  ision  of  the 
Established  Formularies.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  J.  Burrow’,  D.D.  &c.  3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Tw  enty  Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  they  w'ere  stated  and  en¬ 
forced  in  the  Discourses  of  our  Lord  :  de¬ 
livered  l)cfore  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  of 
1821.  By  James  Clarke  Franks,  M.A. 
Chaplain  of  Trinity  College.  8vo.  12s. 

Six  Discourses  preached  lieforc  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Linw'ood 
Strong,  aD.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Svo.  6s. 

The  Village  Preacher :  a  collection  of 
short  plain  Sermons ;  partly  original,  and 
|>artly  collected,  and  adapted  to  village 
instruction.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Vol.  11.  I2mo.  5s. 


Christian  Temper ;  or,  a  View  of  the 
blessed  change  gradually  WTought  in  the 
Natural  Disposition  of  Man,  the  at!, 
mission  of  Christian  Principles  into  hi 
Understanding  and  Life.  Is.  fid. 

Treatise  on  Opposites,  their  Nature, 
Origin,  and  Uses,  as  altbcting  both  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  Life  of  Man.  28.  fid. 

The  Divine  Person  and  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ  defended,  in  opposition  tu 
the  Unitarian  or  Socinian  doctrine ;  being 
proved  from  the  Prophecies,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  their  accomplishment  in 
the  New.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Works. 
By  John  Colquhoun,  D.D.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  Preacher ;  or.  Sketches 
of.  Sermons,  chiefly  selected  from  the 
MSS.  of  tw’o  Eminent  Divines  of  the  last 
centurj’,  for  the  use  of  Lay  Preachers  and 
Young  Ministers,  to  W'hich  is  prefixed  a 
Familiar  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon.  12mo.  4s. 

Howe’s  Works,  Vol.  VIII.  royal,  16s., 
demy,  12s. 

The  Widow’s  Narrative,  comprising 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Humble  Life. 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of 
all  dying  in  Infancy,  an  Essay.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Harris.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Evangelical  Rambler,  No.  I.  &c 
To  be  continued  Monthly. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Water  Baptism.  By  T.  L.  P.  2s.  fid. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Part  VII.  of  a  General  History  of  the 
County  of  York.  By  Thos.  D.  Whitaker, 
LL.D.  &c.  folio.  i;.2if2s. 

A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  To 
pographical  description  of  Van  Diemen’ 
Land:  with  important  Hints  to  Emi 
grants,  and  directions  how  to  apply  for 
Grants  of  Land  previous  to  leaving  Eng 
land,  &c.  with  a  View  of  Hobart  Town. 
By  G.  W.  Evans,  surv’cyor  general  of  the 
.  Colony. 

VOYAGES  AXD  TRAVELS. 

Part  V.  VoL  VI.  of  Modern  Voyages 
and  Travels ;  containing  a  Journey  over 
land  from  the  Coast  of  Haiman  to  Can 
ton,  in  China.  Price  3s.  6d.  sewed,  4s. 
boards. 

Sketches  taken  during  Ten  Voyages  to 
Africa,  between  the  years  1786  and  1800; 
including  Obsenations  on  the  Country 
betw’een  Palmas  and  the  River  Congo, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Moral 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c.  By 
Capt.  John  Adams.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Visit  to  North  America,  and  the 
English  Settlements  in  Illinois ;  w’ith  a 
Winter  Residence  in  Philadelphia,  solely 
to  ascertain  the  actual  prospects  of  the 
Emigrating  Agriculturist,  Mechanic,  and 
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lard  Welby,  Esq.  for  robbing  the 


Si^cculator.  By  Adlard  Welby,  Esq. 
Hvo.  10s.  Cd.  Ixls.. 

A  Visit  to  Vaucluse,  Nisme,  Orange, 
Tont-du-Gard,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  Su:, 
in  May  1B21.  8vo.  6s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  works  of  John  Playfair,  Esq.  late 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
I'nivcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  4  vols.  8vo.  Price 
£.2ul2<i6d.  hoards. 

Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  new  Police  Bill.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  N^^oyage  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  DiemaiPs  Land,  in  the 
Ship  Skelton,  12nio.  with  an  engraving. 
Price  4s.  boards. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  of  that  Ilk.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c. 
[\  vols.  12mo.  Price  21s. 

The  l^lcventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  Schools, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  extracts  of 
rurresjwndence,  &c.  and  Lists  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Schools.  No.  L.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Lessons,  selected  for  the  Improvement 
of  Youth  in  Reading :  calculated  also  to 
excite  in  them  a  love  of  wisdom  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  give  them  a  taste  for  useful 
knowledge.  By  George  Knight,  Teacher 
of  English  and  Geography,  Edinburgh. 
In  one  volume  12mo.  Price  2vS.  bound. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  present  state 
of  the  Scotch  Law  of  Entail.  By  David 
Wemyss,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  8vo. 

A  Monody,  in  the  ProsjKJCt  of  Death, 
while  lalwuring  under  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Robb,  Author  of 
Poems  illustrative  of  the  Genius  and  In- 
tluence  of  Christianity.  Third  Edition, 
12mo.  Is.  stitched. 

Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 
By  Rol)ert  Wilson.  8vo.  Price  5s.  bds. 

Notes  on  Philosophy,  Morality,  and 
Education.  By  William  Mackenzie.  8vo. 
I’rice  Ts. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  concerning  Life  and  Orga¬ 
nization.  By  John  Barclay,  M.D.  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  &c.  In  one 
'olume.  8vo.  Price  14&  boards. 

Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  the 

ommon  Hall  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
^w.  Nov.  6,  1821.  By  D.  K.  Sandford, 
Esq.  A.B.  Oxon.  Professor  of  Greek  in 
t  »e  Lniversity  of  Glasgow,  8vo.  Price 
2s.  stitched. 

of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  James 
•  ackcoull,  or  Moftat,  containing  a  full 
Account  of  his  Trial  before  the  Jury 

ourt  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciarv', 


for  robbing  the  branch  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank  at  Glasgow  of  Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  Pounds ;  with  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  Mr  Denovan’s  Journal,  and  other 
curious  ])ai)ers.  One  volume  8vo,  with 
a  |X)rtrait. 

Observations  on  the  Mode  of  chusing 
Juries  in  Scotland.  Neatly  printed  in 
12mo.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
the  year  1818.  In  one  large  volume, 
closely  printed  with  double  columns.  2 1  s. 

Life  of  Captain  James  Neil.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Barclay  Kilwinning.  18mu. 
bds.  Is.  6d. 

Woman  in  India,  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Lawson,  Calcutta.  Part  I. 
On  Female  Influence.  2s. 

Orient  Harping.  By  the  same  Author, 
a  Desultory  Poem,  in  two  ixxrts,  Ixls.  7s. 

The  Maniac,  with  other  Poems.  By 
the  same  Author.  Foolscap  8vo.  bds.  3s. 

The  Lives  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Doddridge 
and  the  Rev.  President  Edwards,  abrid¬ 
ged,  bds.  Is.  6d. 

The  Little  Stucco  Image-merchants. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Malau,  Geneva,  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  French.  3d. 

The  Little  Christian.  By  the  same 
Author,  3d. 

Letters  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  arranged  from  various 
publications,  with  Explanatory  Notes ;  to 
which  are  added,  Miscellaneous  Essays 
on  Interesting  Subjects,  with  a  fine  jwr- 
trait  of  the  Author.  24mo.  bds.  5s. 

A  Series  of  Addresses  to  Young  Peo¬ 
ple.  By  the  Rev.  J.  ILwper,  A.M.  5s.  6d. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  Discourses  on 
Moral  GaUantry,  w  ith  other  Essays,  5s. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns.  By  the  Rev. 
Greville  Ewing,  and  George  Paynes.  New' 
edition,  calf  3s.  6d.  sheep  3s. 

The  Precious  Gift,  or  the  Improvement 
of  Time  the  Greatest  Wisdom  ;  and 
Christ  the  Only  Refuge  ;  with  2  plates  ; 
half-bound,  2s.  6d. 

Fanny  Fairfield,  the  Farmer’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  a  Juvenile  Tale.  By  a  Lady,  with 
Frontispiece.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Correspondence  betw'een  James  Stuart, 
Esq.  younger  of  Dunearn,  and  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Fife,  relative  to  Mr  Stuart’s  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  Commission  in  the  Royal  Fife- 
shire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  8vo.  IMcefid. 

Nos.  1.  &  2.  of  the  Select  Magazine, 
published  Monthly,  for  the  Instruction 
of  Young  Persons  of  l)Oth  Sexes  in  tlie 
higher  walks  of  Life. — Each  number  w  ill 
have  a  copper-plate. 

Hints  on  the  Principles  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Police,  in  Observations  on  “  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  New  Policc-BiU.” 
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EUROPE. 

KRANCEi — The  chief  topic  of  interest 
tontained  in  the  Paris  papers,  received 
since  our  last,  is  that  regarding  the  law 
for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  has  given  rise  to  many  vehement 
and  acrimonious  discussions  in  the  Cham- 
l)cr  of  Deputies.  The  rejwrt  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  which  this  subject  had  lieen  re¬ 
ferred,  was  read  in  the  Chamlwr  on  the 
19th  Januarv’.  It  was  decidedly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  law,  the  Committee  observ¬ 
ing,  that  France  was  not  in  a  state  to  bear 
the  same  freedom  of  jwriodical  works 
which  exists  in  h'ngland.  The  article 
which  renders  a  journal  liable  to  l)c  sup¬ 
pressed  ujxin  the  ground  of  its  “  spirit 
and  general  tendency,'*  has  liccn  slightly 
tdtered,  by  the  insertion  of  “  spirit,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  succejsion  of  articles.** 
The  reading  of  this  project  excited  the 
most  violent  murmurs  and  loud  exclama¬ 
tions.  One  McmlK’r  cried  out,  “  Send 
your  law  to  Constantinople** — another. 

It  is  unqualified  dcsjxitism ;  they  wish 
lo  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  censor¬ 
ship.** — The  discus.'^ions  on  the  law  have 
been  violent  and  personal ;  and  several 
attempts  to  introduce  amendments  by 
the  ojiposition  members  have  liecn  de- 
featcxl  by  overwhelming  majorities.  Mcm- 
Ix'rs  on  the  left  side  have,  nevertheless, 
strenuously  jx?rsisted  in  vindicating  the 
lilK'rties  of  their  countrv’,  as  founded  on 
the  Charter  :  but  all  their  attempts  at  op¬ 
posing,  or  mixlifying  the  obnoxious  law, 
arc  also  defeated  by  great  majorities. 
The  spirit  which  interests  the  predomi¬ 
nant  faction  is  obvious,  from  their  refu¬ 
sing  to  qualify  the  phrases,  “  The  King's 
Government,"  The  Royal  Authority," 
by  any  epithets  which  may  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  representative  or  consti¬ 
tutional  regime.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  General  Foy  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  for  olwerving,  that  in  some 
of  the  articles,  in  which  the  word  “  Con¬ 
stitutional"  originally  stood,  it  had  been 
treacherously  and  scandalously  suppress¬ 
ed.  The  General  complained  of  an  ille¬ 
gal  interference  by  the  Prefc-ct  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  luune  of  the  King's  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  election  now  going  on  in 
the  first  arrondissement  of  Paris,  to  jiro- 
fure  the  rejection  of  General  Gerard,  and 
the  return  of  l.^jienouze,  brother-in-law 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  boldly 
vindicated  the  fidelity  of  himself  ;ind  his 
r^trty  to  their  countiy,  as  the  most  sacred 


of  all  obligations;  for  the  country  (he 
said)  was  not  to  be  found  at  Coblcntz  nor 
at  Ghent ;  and  he  ascribed  Buona^iarte'g 
return,  in  1815,  to  the  perfidious  counsels 
given  to  the  King,  and  observed,  that  his 
Majesty  himself  acknowledged  the  faults 
committed  by  his  Government,  in  his 
]m)clamation  datcnl  from  Cambray.  The 
King's  Government,  he  contended,  ceased 
when  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  and  the 
oaths  taken  to  his  Government  then  ceas¬ 
ed  to  l)e  binding.  These  observations 
were  not  made  without  many  violent  in¬ 
terruptions  fVom  the  ultra  side ;  and  M. 
Dclalot  replied  to  the  General  in  a  long 
sjK'ech,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  soil  of  the  country  was 
a  gross  and  selfish  fidelity,  and  the  only 
true  fidelity  was  a  constant  attachment 
to  the  jKirson  of  the  King.  On  Saturday 
the  26th  January’,  the  ojqxisition  having 
failed  in  all  their  amendments,  retired  in 
a  lx>dy,  before  the  question  was  put,  and 
it  is  stated  in  a  private  letter,  that  they 
meant  to  adopt  the  same  course  on  the 
remaining  articles  of  the  Bill,  and  also 
when  the  question  shall  lx;  put  uixin  it  as 
a  whole— being  resolved  that  this  arbi¬ 
trary  measure,  which  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  defeat  or  qualify,  shall  appear 
the  sole  act  of  Ministers,  unsanctioned 
even  by  their  presence. 

Farther  arrests  have  taken  place  of 
jxirsons  implicated  in  the  conspiracies  at 
Samur  and  Belfont  It  is  said,  they  had 
sent  emissaries  to  Brest  and  Quimiier, 
where  risings  w’ere  intended  to  take  jdace 
on  the  14th  or  15th  January;  but  they 
were  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities. 

The  annual  rejxirt  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France  was  published  in  the 
Mofiitcur  of  the  28th  January.  It  exhi¬ 
bits  the  concern  as  in  a  prosperous  state. 
The  fixed  caiutal  is  £.3,750,000.  The 
dividend  distributed  last  year  was  8  ix:r 
cent,  a  farther  profit  of  10  ixar  cent,  being 
resen’ed.  The  bills  discounted  in  1820 
amounted  to  254,000,000;  in  1821,  they 
increased  to  384,000,000.  The  accounts 
current  during  the  period  rofse  firom 
5U,000,000,  to  605,000,000.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  and  payments  during 
the  hist  year,  was,  in  specie,  516,924, 103 ; 
in  i>aper,  7,049,708,000.  The  w  hole  cur¬ 
rent  cxixinscs  of  this  great  national  estab¬ 
lishment,  including  salaries,  and  all  other 
cut -goings,  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
161,000  fr.,  or  alx)ut’i.‘.  19,000  jxr  ann. 
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The  total  jx>pulation  of  France,  from  an 
otJicial  census,  taken  in  the  end  of  the 
l.u<t  year,  was  ltt),40*5,26I. 

Jffi'ctUig  CirciimsUincc — In  the  year 
181  o’,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Eoveday,  went  to  reside  in  France,  with 
two  daughters.  Being  obliged  to  return 
to  England  soon  after,  he  placed  his 
tlaiighters  in  a  boarding-school,  as  well 
as  a  niece  who  w  as  under  his  care,  under 
(he  most  solemn  arrangement,  that  their 
education  was  to  be  confined  to  accom¬ 
plishments  only,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  faith.  He  w'as  absent  till 
the  month  of  September  last;  and  he 
.s(K)n  learnt,  that,  influenced  by  a  series  of 
j)retended  miracles  performed  at  Amiens, 
and  worked  uiwn  by  artifice  and  deceit, 
his  daughters  had  embraced  the  Roman 
(’atholic  religion.  He  removed  his  daugh¬ 
ters  from  the  school,  but  as  they  informed 
him  that  the  governess,  a  Mademoiselle 
llel)()ul,  was  no  w'ays  implicated  in  their 
wnyersion,  he  unfortunately  suffered  his 
noire  to  remain  seven  day’s  longer,  in 
which  time  she  w’as  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  communicated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  His  eldest  daughter  soon  after 
cloiKx!  from  his  house ;  and  although  re¬ 
covered,  she  left  him  again ;  and  also  a 
third  time,  when  she  went  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 
in  the  Rhue  de  Severe.  Her  father  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  her  retreat,  endeavoured  to 
]>rocurc  her  restoration  ;  but  was  unable 
to  effect  it,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  intervention  of  the  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  authorities.  And  on  tw’o  occasions, 
w  hen  he  went  to  the  convent,  he  w’as  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  military  force.  Mr  Love- 
<lay  ixjtitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  redress,  and  his  petition  has  been 
printeil,  and  circulated  in  the  shape  of  a 
lumj^hlet.  The  petition,  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  got  rid  of  in  the  Chamber  by 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Italy — Letters  from  •  Rome  state, 
that  the  Pope  was  so  dangerously  ill,  that 
his  death  wus  expected  every  moment. 
Ihe  Archduke  Rondolph  of  Austria,  w'ho 
''as  made  a  Cardinal  two  years  ago,  is 
certain  to  succeed  to  the  chair. 

Spain.— The  intelligence  received  from 
this  country  since  our  last  publication  is 
J»f  a  more  pacific  character  than  might 

®ve  been  expected  from  the  previous  ac- 
''‘unt.  On  the  7th  January,  the  King, 
f  length  to  the  remonstrances  of 

c  Cortes  and  of  the  country,  accepted 
^‘‘J^y^'J^ations  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
airs,  Bardaxi ;  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
»cnor,  Feliu  f  the  Minister  of  War,  Sal- 
va  or ;  and  Valleyo,  Minister  of  Finance. 
api>ears,  how’cver,  that  his  Majesty  con- 

'"Oted  to  this  measure  with  great  reluct¬ 


ance.  He  is  represented  to  have  said— . 
“  I  have  hitherto  declined  to  accept  this 
resignation,  but  considering  the  present 
circumstances,  I  now’  allow  these  ministers 
to  retire,  declaring,  how’ever,  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  their  good  services,  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Constitution,  their  loyalty 
to  my  person,  and  their  zeal  for  the  public 
w’clfiire.” — Don  Canos  Manuel  had  l)een 
nominated  ad  interim  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  AfRiirs,  but  that  personage  being 
indisjx)scd,  the  King  appointed  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute  Don  Favicr  Pichella,  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  office. 

Advices  from  Madrid,  of  the  14th, 
mention,  that  the  w’holc  of  Andalusia  has 
.submitted  to  the  Government.  The  sub¬ 
mission  of  Seville  was  previously  announ¬ 
ced  in  the  French  papers,  and  that  of 
Cadiz  was  communicated  to  the  Cortes  in 
their  sitting  of  the  14th,  in  a  di.spatch 
signed  by  Juregui  him.self.  He  luid  re¬ 
signed  his  command  into  the  hands  of 
General  Romarate,  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  appointed  to  succeed  him,  de¬ 
claring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  w’ould 
have  done  so  sooner,  had  he  not  feared 
to  compromise  the  tranquillity  of  the  j)ro- 
vince.  The  new  G<ncrnor  of  Cadiz, 
.Jacinto  Romarate,  w’as  i^eaceably  installed 
in  his  office  on  the  10th  January. 

There  w’erc  some  disturbances  at  Va¬ 
lencia  on  the  7th  January’,  and  two  follow  ¬ 
ing  days,  w'hich  were  not  quelled  without 
bloodshed.  They  apjiear  to  have  arisen 
from  some  interference,  on  the'  i)art  of 
the  j)opulace,  w'ith  a  procession  made  in 
celebration  of  the  renew’al  of  amity  be¬ 
tween  two  military  corps,  w  hich  had  quar- 
relied. 

General  Riegc  had  arrived  at  Barcelona 
before  the  dismissal  of  ministers  was 
known.  He  was  received  with  the  loud¬ 
est  and  most  universal  acclamation.s  of 
“  Viva  Riego !”  and  “  Dow’n  with  the 
ministers  !”  The  Territorial  Audencia  of 
New  Castile  has  sentenced  John  Anderson, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  to  one  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  expulsion  from  Spain,  for  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
constitutional  system  of  Government. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Madrid  are 
contained  in  the  Paris  pajiers  of  the  28tb, 
which  state,  that  the  Cortes  had  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  South  America. 

*  Portugal. — TheCortes  are  employed 
in  deliberating  on  the  articles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  They  have  resolved,  that  Trial 
by  Jury  shall  be  introduced,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  They  have  also  agreed 
to  a  project  for  establishing  a  national 
bank  at  Lisbon.  The  charter  Is  granted 
for  20  years,  and  there  are  to  be  10,000 
shares,  each  of  the  value  of  500,100  rcai. 
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Russia  and  Turkey. — The  differ-  consequence  of  having  no  naval  force  in 
cnees  between  the  government  of  those  that  sea.  The  Turks  occupied  Luribsa 
c'ountries  remain  unadjusted;  and  whether  with  5000  men  ;  and  hostilities  were  only 
they  will  issue  in  peace  or  war,  seems  as  partially  carried  on,  neither  party  having 
l)roblematical  as  it  was  six  months  ago.  a  regular  army  in  that  province.  In  se- 

The  Russian  bills  of  mortality  for  the  vend  districts  the  Greeks  and  Turks  had 
year  1819  exhibit  the  following  remark-  exchanged  hostages,  for  the  purpose  of 
able  instances  of  longevity  in  the  male  sex :  observing  neutrality  tow’ards  one  another. 
18,741  above  80;  5754  above  90  ;  1094  But  the  Greek  guerillas  occasionally  is- 
almve  JOO;  324  above  105;  179  above  sued  from  their  mountainous  retreats, 
110 ;  90  above  115;  56  above  120  ;  23  and  intlicted  a  terrible  vengeance  on  both 
above  125;  13  above  130;  2  the  extra-  {)arties,  setting  fire  to  the  villages,  and 
ordinary  age  of  between  1 40  and  1 50.  massacring  the  inhabitants,  without  dis- 

(i REECE. — The  struggle  for  independ-  tinction.  No  language,  it  is  said,  can 
ence  in  this  country,  it  a))i)ears,  is  still  describe  the  misery  of  the  countrj',  where 
rarried  on  with  unabatc'd  zeal,  but  w  ith  not  a  vestige  of  trade  is  seen,  and  w  here 
what  success  it  is  ditlicult  to  determine,  the  labours  of  the  field  are  entirely  iic- 
ainid  the  various  and  contradictory  ac-  glected,  as  no  one  will  cultivate  the  land, 
counts  published  in  the  foreign  journals,  because  he  has  no  prospect  of  securing 
From  the  Paris  ])U]K‘rs  it  apixiars,  that,  the  produce  for  his  own  use.  Such  are 
after  tw'o  sanguinary  conflicts,  on  the  23d  the  dreadful  outrages  which  both  parties 
and  24th  of  November,  the  Greeks  took  have  inflicted  on  the  other,  and  such  is 
the  town  of  Arta  by  assault.  The  fortress  the  deep  and  irreconcilable  hatred  they 
was  still  held  by  the  Turks,  who  w'crc  have  inspired,  that  it  is  probable  only 
commanded  by  no  less  than  three  Pachas,  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  i>arties 
The  Greeks  projx>sed  terms  of  accommo-  will  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
dation,  for  the  pur}X)sc  of  sjxuing  the  .i.,,. 

further  eflusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  Pachas  AUSTRALASIA, 

rcfusetl  to  listen  to  any*  otters,  and  the  Nexe  South  lf’i//cr.--Sydney  Gazettes 
citadel  shared,  in  a  short  time,  the  same  have  been  received  to  the  11th  of  August, 
fortune  as  the  town.  Along  with  Ismail  inclusive.  Governor  Macquarie  had  re- 
Pucha  Iky,  Ibrnamed  the  Devestator  of  turned  to  Sydney  about  the  middle  of 
Epirus,  were  also  taken,  on  this  occa-  July,  from  a  visit  of  ins|)ection  to  Van 
sion,  Ismail  Pliassa,  Pacha  of  Berat,  and  Dieman’s  Land,  and  an  official  account 
Hassan  Pacha.  The  treasures  of  these  of  the  present  state  of  that  colony  was 
Pachas  were  captured  at  the  same  time,  published  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  soon  af- 
together  with  the  plunder  which  the  Turks  ter  his  arrival.  The  Governor  notices, 
had  amassed  from  various  other  places,  in  appropriate  terms  of  commendation, 
and  had  thrown  into  Arta,  from  a  vain  the  numerous  most  essential  improve- 
ci»nfidcnce  in  its  strength'.  Fourteen  thou-  ments  w  hich  had  taken  place  at  Hobart’s 
sand  men  ap]x*ar  to  haw  constituted  the  Town,  and  other  parts,  since  his  iwevit)us 
force  by  w  hich  this  important  conquest  visit  in  1811.  The  number  of  well-built 
was  achieved.  The  capture  of  this  town,  houses  in  Hobart’s  Town  are  stated  at 
it  is  observed,  “  is  a  conquest  of  the  ut-  421,  and  the  population  at  2700  souls, 
most  importance  for  tlie  Greeks,  not  on  He  particularly  notices  the  erection  of  a 
account  of  its  fortress,  but  the  stren^  government-house,  handsome  church,  a 
of  its  situation,  which,  from  its  union  commodious  military  barrack,  a  strong 
with  the  defile,  and  the  fort  of  the  Five  gaol,  a  w'ell-constructed  hospital,  and  a 
Wells,  forms  an  impregnable  bulwark,  roomy  barrack  for  convicts.  There  was 
From  its  position  Ixtween  Epirus,  Acar-  also  considerable  progress  made  in  the 
nania,  and  Etulia,  it  is  the  key  of  these  building  of  a  substantial  pier  at  Sullivan’s 
{irovinces  which  it  commands.”  Cove,  w’hich,  combined  with  the  natiual 

An  article  from  Trieste,  dated  the  8th  facilities  of  the  place,  will,  it  is  allegetl, 
January  ,  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  render  it  one  of  the  best  and  safest  an- 
thc  state  of  Attica,  Livodia,  and  Thes-  chorages  in  the  w'orld.  The  Governor 
saly.  The  Turks  held  Athens  and  Li-  makes  an  equally  favourable  report  with 
vadia,  with  a  fiorce  of  about  two  thou«  regard  to  the  advancing  state  of  the  set- 
saiKl  men,  and  w’erc  masters  of  the  sur-  tlements  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Launceston, 
rounding  country  ;  in  w  hich,  it  is  said,  George  Town,  &c.  &c.  Three  lines  of 
they  were  guilty  of  great  excesses.  Ac-  roads  are  in  the  course  of  formation  from 
cording  to  this  account,  scarcely  a  ves-  the  capital  to  various  parts  of  the  island, 
lige  of  Thebes  remained.  The  Turks  one  of  them  extending  to  the  distance  of 
moreo\er,  occupied  the  castle  of  Lepan-  120  miles.  The  general  population  of 
to;  but  had  failed  in  several  attempts  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  is  stated  at  6372 
recover  ^wesession  of  the  Negropont,  in  souiS|  exclunvo  of  the  civil  and  military 
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oflicers ;  niui  it  contains  28,838  head  of 
horned  cattle,  182,468  sheep,  421  hor- 
and  10,683  acres  of  land  in  cnltiva- 
tion.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
liretd  of  sheep,  the  quality  of  the  wool 
grown  in  the  colony  was  rapidly  impro- 
\  ing,  and  it  was  expectcxi  that  it  would 
sooii  obtain  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
as  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  exjwrt  to 
the  mot  her- country.  The  detachments 
o(  the  1st  Koyal  Scots,  the  24th,  30th, 
:14th,  45th,  5:id,  82d,  and  89th  regi¬ 
ments,  stationed  for  some  time  in  New 
S)uth  Wales,  had  embarked  at  Sydney, 
intl  were  to  stiil  on  the  16th  of  August,  to 
ii)in  their  resi)ective  regiments  in  India. 

AFitICA. 

Intelligence  of  rather  an  unpleasant 
nature,  as  respects  the  new  Britisli  Set¬ 
tlement  at  Algoa  Bay,  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  in  letters  of  14th  November,  from 
the  Ca{)c  of  Good  Hope.  We  are  sorry 
to  lind  that  the  Cafih^  have  commenced 
a  new  war,  and  that  Gaika,  the  Caffhe 
(  liief,  with  w'hom  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  (which  it  was  hept^  might  be  last¬ 
ing)  had  been  made,  again  taken  up 
arms,  and  is  actively  employed  in  raising 
and  equipping  a  force,  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
rect  evl  against  the  infant  colony.  The 
pretence  f(jr  this  proceeding  is  stated,  in 
tlie  same  advices,  to  be,  that  the  British 
have  betm  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good 
faith,  by  entering  and  settling  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  ('atfres  l)eyond  the  Great 
I’ish  iliver.  Gaika  contends  that,  by  the 
Treaty,  this  ground  was  to  remain  un¬ 
touched  l)y  the  colonists.  Such  are  all 
the  particulars  tliat  arc  at  present  known ; 
hut  as  iio  act  of  aggression  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  savages,  some  hopes  were. 
eiitiTtained  that  matters  might  be  ac- 
conunodated. 

AMERICA. 

Bxitf.d  States _ The  New  York 

pajwr.s  of  the  22d  December  contain  the 
Ui>ual  annual  reix)rt  from  the  Treasury 
‘>1*  the  finances  of  the  United  States. — 

I  his  document  gives  a  detailed  view  of 
the  income  and  exj)enditure  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Government.  .The  income  for  the 
year  1822  is  estimated  at  16,110,000  of 
dollars;  the  expenditure  at  14,947,661, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  amount- 
to  1,182,338  dollars.  There  is,  bc- 
**tde.s,  a  sinking  fund  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  it  is  calculated,  would 
extinguish  the  whole  debt  by  the  year 
1839.  ^ 

By  the  fourth  official  census  lately  ta- 

It  apj)ears  that  the  grand  total  of 

voi..  X.  . 


the  population  of  the  Union  amounts  to 
9,625,734,  which  exhibits  an  increase, 
since  the  era  of  independence,  of  nearly 
four-hfths;  a  circumstance;  (it  is  con¬ 
cluded)  unexampled  in  the  history  of  ai^ 
other  country,  either  ancient  or  modem.” 
— It  also  appears,  that  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  about  1,531,436. 
There  are  of  foreigners  not  naturalized, 
53,656.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
2,065,499.'  In  commerce,  72,397.  In 
manufactures,  349,247. — Those  engaged 
in  manufactures  include  mechanics  of 
every  description. 

Newfoundland.— —Advices  from 
Newfoundland,  of  the  date  of  9th  Jan. 
have  been  received  by  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Liverpool  from  thence,  in  the  short  pe- . 
riod  of  seventeen  days.  We  are  sorry 
to  learn  that  they  describe  the  colony  to 
be  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress.  Among 
the  lower  orders,  it  is  said,  there  are  few 
able  to  support  themselves ;  and  the  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  opulent  jiart  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ore  so  small,  that  relief  was  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Many,  it  was  feared,  must  pe¬ 
rish  for  want.  Meetings  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  subscriptions,  and  the  Governor 
had  intimated  to  them,  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  whole  raised  by  the  colonists 
would  be  contributed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Memorials  have  been  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  claim  the  interposition  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature. 

Mexico. — Letters  from  Havannah  of 
the  26th  November  state,  that  several 
jiersons  of  liigh  distinction  had  arrived 
there  from  Mexico,  bringing  with  them 
a  great  deal  of  property  in  gold,  jewels, 
and  other  valuables.  They  had  made 
their  escape,  under  the  apprehension  of 
some  violent  proceedings  against  them 
by  the  Independents.  The  news  they 
give  of  Mexico  is,  that  the  whole  system 
of  Government  has  been  arranged  by  the 
(latriots  without  fxirther  bloodshed. — 
Among  the  Officers  of  the  State  were 
some  individuals  who  had  acted  under 
the  old  regime^  but  who  had  joined  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Letters  of  the  lltli 
December  bring  the  important  advices, 
that  the  following  ports  of  Mexico,  viz. 
Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Alvarado,  on  the 
cast  coast,  Acapulco  and  St  Bias  on  the 
west  coast,  had  been  declared  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  The  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  by  foreigners  were  Axed  at  25  per 
cent,  and  by  Spaniards  (natives)  15  per 
cent, — ^The  produce  of  t^e  country  to  be 
exported  free  of  duties,  except  cochineal 
and  vanilla ;  gold,  2  per  cent.,  and  silver, 

6  per  cent,  export  duties— The  only  pro¬ 
hibited  articles  fer  import  are  flour  and 
tobacco. 

LI 


Register. — Parliamentary  Intelligence. 


Dra2  1 1..— Intelligence  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  trum  Baliia  of  the  6th  November, 
fhiin .  which  we  learn,  that,  on  the  3d, 
there  occurred  an  insurrection  among  the 
Brazilian  troojw  there,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  removing  from  |)ower  of  three 
members  of  the  Provision^  Junta,  who 
were  siLs|vcted  of  selling  commissions  in 
the  militia.  The  Portuguese  soldier}', 
however,  among  whom  were  the  Lusita- 
nian  Legion,  took  part  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  w  hich  so  overawetl  the  malecon- 
tents,  that,  w’ithout  any  resistance,  they 
suflered  three  or  four  of  their  leaders  to 
be  apprehended,  and  sent  on  l>oard  the 
Don  Pedro  Portuguese  frigate,  then  in 
the  harbour,  in  order  to  lx;  conveyed  to 
Lisbon,  to  be  })laced  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Cortes,  The  insurgent  tnxjps  after¬ 
wards  succecdetl,  by  stratagem,  in  gain¬ 
ing  |)Ossession  of  two  of  the  fortresses  at 
Bahia,  which  they  occupied,  and  again 
held  out  defiance  to  the  Junta.  Their 
|X)sitiun  was  a  strong  one,  but  as  they 
were  only  provisioned  for  a  few  days, 
and  had  no  supply  of  ammunition,  they 
were  exix.'cted  in  a  very  short  time  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion. 

Co i.UMBUv.— Advices  from  this  Re¬ 
public  mention,  that,  on  the  12th  No¬ 
vember,  the  General  Congress  of  .Colum¬ 
bia  {Missed  8e|>aratc  votes  of  thanks  to  se¬ 
veral  public  characters  in  Eurofx;  and  in 
the  United  States,  distinguished  for  ad¬ 
vocating  the  cause  of  South  American 
indc{X'ndence ;  amongst  which  we  find 
the  names  of  Lord  Holland,  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt,  Mr  Clay,  late  Sjxjaker  in  (Congress, 
and  Col.  Duane,  of  the  Aurora  ;  Sir  Robt. 
Wilson,  and  James  Many  att,  Ksq.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  House  of  ('ommons. 

West  Indies. — Si  Domingo. — I’he 
S|xinish  |)art  of  this  im{iortant  island  has 
recently  declared  its  inde|K*ndence  of  the 
mother  countr}’.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
de{K'ndence,  and  the  Articles  of  the  Neiv 
Constitution,  are  of  considerable  length. 
The  Declaration  is  datctl  from  the  “  City 
of  St  Domingo,  in  the  S{)anish  {>art  of 
Hayti,  December  1,  1821,  first  year  of 
Independence."  It  is  signed  by  Jose 
Nunez  de  Caceres,  President ;  and  Ma¬ 


nuel  Ijoyxiz  de  Umeres,  Secretary,  besides 
the  names  of  six  other  individuals.  It 
commences  in  the  follotving  style 
“  No  more  submission — ^no  more  humi. 
liation— no  more  obedience  to  the  caprice 
and  levity  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid.  In 
these  few,  but  com|)rehensive  words,  is 
contained  the  firm  resolution  w'hich  the 
]XH)ple  of  St  Domingo  this  day  {proclaim 
and  swear  to.”  The  Declaration  then 
alludes  to  the  “  ignominious  bondage  of 
328  years,”  which  is  described  as  a  sufli. 
ciently  long  and  {lainful  lesson  of  what 
w’as  to  be  hojied  from  a  fanatical  loyalty 
to  the  kings  of  S[)ain.”  The  various 
grievances  and  oppressions  under  which 
the  colony  groaned  during  that  peritkl 
are  subsequently  detailed  in  somewhat 
energetic  terms  ;  and  it  concludes  with 
oliserving,  that,  “  if  Spain  recognizes  and 
a{)proves  that  Declaration,  it  shall  hence¬ 
forth  •  be  considered  and  treated  as  a 
friend ;  but,  if  it  attempt  to  o{ipose  the 
Inde{X'ndeiice  ivhich  has  l>cen  proclaim- 
cd,  they  are  prc{)ared  to  defend  it  with 
their  lives,  their  fortune,  and  their  ho¬ 
nour.”  The  form  of  government  is  t(> 
be  Re{iublican,  but  established  u{xm  the 
most  convenient  {>rinciples  of  national  re 
presentation. 

Dow?  Letters  received  from  this 

island  of  the  9th  of  November,  contain 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  a  dreadful  fe 
ver,  that,  in  a  few  days,  cut  off  three  offi 
cers,  one  serjeant,  two  cor{X)rals,  56  pri 
vates,  and  four  women  of  his  Majesty’: 
5th  regiment  of  foot,  out  of  137,  who 
landed  there  the  month  {weviou.s.  Only 
Col.  Ernes,  Capt.  Kish,  Ensign  Wyatt 
and  eleven  privates,  w’ere  free  from  the 
attack,  all  the  rest  being  either  dead  or 
in  the  hospital.  The  names  of  the  offi 
cers  who  died  are.  Major  Bishop,  Lieu 
tenant  Armstrong,  and  Lieut.  Kquino 
The  com|>anies  at  the  station  are  Major 
Bishop,  Simcockes,  and  Kysh.  Colonel 
Sir  C.  Pratt,  and  the  detachments  of  the 
5th  at  Antigua  and  St  Lucie,  w'erc  in 
good  health  on  the  11th  Novemlx?r.  It 
w’as  re{K>rted  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
the  4th,  5th,  and  9th,  are  to  lie  re{ilacetl 
by  the  7th,  23d,  and  43d  regiments. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


OPKNiyo  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Fch*  5.— This  day  his  Majesty  ivent 
in  State  to  the  Mouse  of  Peers,  to  open 
the  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  having  bsen  summoned,  and  in  at¬ 
tendance,  his  Majesty  delivered  from  the 
throne  the  following  gracious  speech . 


“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  informing  you, 
that  I  continue  to  receive  from  Foreign 
Pow'ers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  Country  * 
“  It  is  im{X)ssihle  for  me  not  to  feci 
deeply  interested  in  any  event  that  may 
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ndcncv  to  ilisturb  the  peace  ot*  “  1  must  at  the  same  time  deeply  rc- 
My  endeavours  have,  therefore,  gret  the  depressed  state  of  the  Agricul- 
ected,  in  conjunction  with  my  tural  Interest. 

the  settlement  of  the  dili’erences  “  The  condition  of  an  interest,  so  es- 
ivc  unfortunately  arisen  bet>veen  sentially  connected  with  the  prosiierity  of 
t  of  St  retersburgh  and  the  Ot-  the  country,  will  of  course  attract  your 
ortc ;  and  1  have  reason  to  en-  early  attention ;  and  I  have  the  fullest 
ojK's  that  these  dillerences  will  reliance  on  your  wisdom  in  the  consider- 
ictorily  adjusted.  ation  of  this  imiwrtant  subject, 

ny  late  visit  to  Ireland,  I  derived  ‘‘  1  am  jicrsuaded  that,  in  whatever 
t  sincere  gratilication  from  the  measures  you  may  adopt,  you  will  bear 
nd  attachment  manifested  by  all  constantly  in  mind,  that,  in  the  mainte- 
r  mv  subjects.  nance  of  our  imblic  credit,  all  the  best 

h  this  impression,  it  must  be  interests  of  this  kingdom  are  equally  in- 
f  tlic  dce^^est  concern  to  me,  that  volved ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  steady  adhe- 
f  outrage,  which  has  led  to  daring  rence  to  that  principle  that  wc  have  at- 
L'lnatic  violations  of  the  law,  has  tained,  and  can  alone  expect  to  preserve, 
nd  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  our  high  station  amongst  the  nations  of 
ntry.  the  world.” 

u  determined  to  use  all  the  means  The  King  having  retired,  an  address, 
awer  for  the  protection  of  the  i>er-  in  answer  to  the  speech,  was  moved  by 
I  property  of  my  loyal  and  peace-  Lord  Roden,  seconded  by  Earl  Walsing- 
yects  ;  and.  it  will  be  for  your  ham,  and  agreed  to  with  little  discussion, 
ite  consideration,  whether  the  ex-  and  without  a  division, 
ws  are  sufficient  for  this  puiqwse.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  busi- 
twithstanding  this  serious  inter-  ness  w’as  commenced  with  a  temper  which 
of  public  tranquillity,  I  have  the  shew'ed  plainly  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
ion  of  believing  that  my  pre-  spirit  and  character  of  the  Sessions.  On 
1  Ireland  has  been  productive  of  the  Si^eaker  taking  the  Chair,  Mr  Grey 
icficial  effects,  and  all  descriptions  Rennet  embraced  the  first  opjwrtunity  of 
Kjoplc  may  confidently  rely  uj^n  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject 
and  etpial  administration  of  the  of  the  late  Queen’s  Funeral.  Sir  II.  Wil- 
ul  ujx)n  my  paternal  solicitude  for  son  also  intimated  his  intention  of  bring- 
ilfare.  ing  forw’ard,  on  the  12th  instant,  a  motion 

flcmcn  of  the  House  of  Commons^  relative  to  his  own  dismissal.  Lord  Eli- 
is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  rington,  also,  on  the  jxirt  of  a  Noble  Friend 
m  you,  that  during  the  last  year  absent,  (Lord  J.  Russell,)  gave  notice  of  a 
venue  has  exceeded  that  of  the  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  These 
recciling,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  were  only  steps  preparatory  to  the  pro¬ 
of  progressive  improvement.  posing  an  Amendment  to  the  Address, 

lave  directed  the  Estimates  of  the  moved  by  Mr  R.  Clive,  and  seconded  by 
year  to  Ixj  laid  Ixjfore  you.  They  Mr  Duncomb,  in  reply  to  the  S|)eech 
?cn  framed  with  every  attention  to  from  the  Throne  ;  which  Amendment 
ly  which  the  circumstances  of  the  was  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
r  w  ill  permit ;  and  it  w’ill  be  satis-  w'as  seconded  by  ]Mr  Hobhouse,  and  went 
to  you  to  learn,  that  I  have  been  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
»  make  a  large  reduction  in  our  Speech  to  Thursday  next.  Upon  a  divi- 

l  Kxixjnditure,  particularly  in  our  sion,  the  amendment  w'as  negatived,  by 

and  Militaiy’  Establishments.  a  majority  of  186  to  58.  Mr  Ilumethen 

yfy  Lords  and  Gentlejnen^  proceeded  to  address  the  House  at  great 

have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ac-  length,  on  the  different  topics  alluded  to 

you,  that  a  considerable  im-  in  the  Sjxjech ;  and  concluded  by  moving 

^ent  has  taken  place  in  the  course  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  strongly 
last  year,  in  the  Commerce  and  enforcing  economy  and  retrenchment. 
•K'lures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  On  this  amendment,  a.  long  discussion 
«t  I  can  now  state  them  to  be,  in.  took  place,  and  it  was  ultimately  nega- 
aijiortant  branches,  in  a  very  flour-  tived,  and  the  original  motion  ^opted, 
condition.  by  a  majority  of  171  to  89. 


— BriiUh  Chron iclc. 

fUllTlSH  CHROXK’LE. 


JANUARY. 

Alwtract  of  the  Net  rnxluce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Brituin  (exclu. 
«ve  of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Proixjrty,)  in  the  Years  and  Qullrte^ 
ended  5th  Januar>'  1821,  and  3th  January  1822,  showing  the  Increase  or  Decreaii 
on  each  head  thereof ; — 

lDcrease.jDecreaMo 


tuars.  end 

I 


1822. 


I'uktonu. 


StamiK 


Uost  Office 
\s!>e!«ed  Taxes., 
[.and  Taxev....^ 
Misecllancoua..^ 


13, 165,313i  13,568,21 7 
loeduct  Decrease . 


TotaL. 


D«luct  Decrease. 


IJncrease  on  the  Vear.|  5n7,224| 


linrreaseon  the 
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l)cforc  Admiralty  Court  of  having 
plundered  the  White  Swan  of  Copenhagen 
uf  four  bags  of  dollars.  He  was  reconi- 
inended  to  mercy  by  a  majority  of  the  jury, 
because  it  was  in  proof  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  while  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication,  and  had,  on  coming  to  his 
senses,  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  re¬ 
turning  the  money  to  its  owners. 

On  the  ith  instant,  about  eleven  o’clock, 
the  inmates  of  a  house  in  King  Street, 
Aberdeen,  were  alarmed  by  rej^eated  cries 
of  murder,  proceeding  from  a  back  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  floor,  occupied  by  Wm. 
(Jordon,  a  fishing-tackle  maker.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  lived  on  the  floor  above  was 
the  first  to  notice  the  circumstance,  and 
hastening  downstairs,  very  properly  called 
for  the  assistance  of  the  watch,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  ajiartment.  Here  they  found 
(Jordon ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
ne;u  the  fire,  the  apimlling  spectacle  of  his 
wife,  apiwrently  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  dreadful  wound 
in  her  thigh,  three  inches  deep,  inflicted, 
it  is  said,  by  a  sharp-ix)inted  poker,  by 
which  the  femoral  artery  had  been  lacer¬ 
ated  and  laid  ojien.  Medical  assistance 
was  immediately  called;  but  the  unhappy 
woman  breathed  her  last  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  husband  has  been  committed  for  trial. 

1  •‘Edinburgh  Gas  Last  night 

the  gas  lamps  in  Prince’s  Street  were 
completed,  and  the  whole  were  lighted 
for  the  first  time.  Seventy-nine  oil  lamps 
have  been  displaced  by  fifty-three  lan¬ 
terns,  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
su|)eriority  of  light,  there  will  be  a  very 
considerable  diminution  of  exjience.  The 
oil  lamps,  taking  the  average  of  contracts 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
police  bill,  cost  at  the  rate  of  238.  lid. 
each  per  season  ;  the  whole,  excepting  a 
very  small  projwrtion,  l)eing  lighted  only 
for  thirty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
calculated  to  burn  from  sun-set  to  three 
A.  M.  We  believe  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  that  the,  gas  lami)s  shall 
be  lighted  at  one  hour  after  sun-set,  one 
half  of  them  to  be  extinguished  at  three 
A.  M.,  and  to  burn  for  thirty-four  weeks  ; 
the  rest  to  be  put  out  at  one  hour  before 
5>un.risc,  and  to  burn  the  whole  year 
round.  The  average  of  the  whole  will 
by  this  means  come  within  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  oil  lamps. 

Highland  Society  ^  Caledonian  Hunt, 
—In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  8th 
instant,  a  large  party  of  the  members  of 
the  Highland  Sodety  of  Scotland  attended 
the  anniversary  dinner,  in  the  Waterloo 
Tavern,  Kdinburgh,  Sir  John  Sinclair  in 
the  chair,  the  duties  of  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  discharged  with  great  spi- 
and  ability.  At  nine  o’clock,  a  com¬ 


munication  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  announcing  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  that  distinguished  Inxly  to  inti¬ 
mate,  by  deputation,  that  they  had  just 
drank  to  the  iirospcrity  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  An  interchange  of 
deputations  immediately  took  place,  when 
every  assurance  w’as  given  of  the  united 
wishes  of  both  institutions  for  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  best  understanding  between 
them.  It  had  often  been  matter  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  day  of  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land,  (the  only  occasion  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  dine  together,)  should  have  been 
fixed  by  the  charter  to  the  same  day 
when  a  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt 
is  also  held,  so  many  members  of  that 
res|iectablc  botly  lieing  also  members  of 
the  Society.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
it  afforded  an  opixirtunity,  from  their 
dining  together  under  the  same  roof,  (the 
Waterloo  Tavern,)  for  the  pleasing  inter¬ 
change  of  civilities  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

Inverness^  Jan.  17. — A  most  distress¬ 
ing  accident  hapixjned  at  the  Bridge  of 
Carr,  on  the  night  of  Thursday  last.— 
The  house  of  Jiunes  Shaw,  blacksmith, 
caught  fire  after  the  family  had  retired, 
and  were  all  asleep  ;  and,  melancholy  to 
tell,  his  son,  a  boy  of  about  seven  years 
of  age,  and  his  maid  servant;  a  young 
woman  aged  seventeen,  were  burnt  to 
death  before  the  fire  was  observed.  The 
alarm  was  given  by  a  shoemaker  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  man,  hi;; 
wife,  and  sister,  were  providentially  sii- 
ved.  Poor  Shaw’’8  loss,  in  house,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c.  is  estimated  at  several  hundretl 
pounds. 

Celtic  A’ofic///.— On  Friday  the  11th 
instant,  there  was  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  Celtic  Society  at  Kdinburgh,  who 
dined  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern.  M‘Leod 
presided,  and  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
n)n,  and  on  the  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  Commander  in  Chief.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  General  (iraham  Stirling,  Colonel 
Stewart  of  Garth,  with  many  other  jw- 
triotic  gentlemen,  were  present;  and  a 
foreign  Prince  apjieared  among  the  other 
members,  attired  in  the  Highland  garb. 
The  objects  of  the  association  were  stated 
from  the  chair  with  clearness,  manliness, 
and  chieftain -like  eloquence;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  which 
throughout  the  evening  was  excited  bj- 
occasional  addresses  from  the  chair.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Ban)n. 

l%,^Anecdole  of  his  Majesty — A  poor 
man  named  Grant,  living  on  the  estates 
of  the  Honourable  W.  M.iulc,  in  the 


I\isni^c  bt'ixcecn  LsUh  and  London.^— 
The  exertions  mude  by  the  masters  tmd 
t  rews  of  the  London  and  Leith  smacks, 
fx)th  in  elVectini;  their  jMissages,  aiui  in 
getting  them  dis|)atched  from  London  and 
Leith,  have  long  been  conspicuous  ;  but 
an  instance  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  smack  Kdinburgh  Castle,  William 
Hutton  master,  belonging  to  the  London, 
Leith,  Kdinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Shipping 
I'omiKuiy,  from  which  it  appears,  that  that 
fine  vessel  has  excelled  in  her  disjwtch 
in  harbour  os  much  as  she  is  well  known 
to  have  already  done  in  making  thequkk- 
est  iHissages  t»f  any  smack  in  the  London 
trade.  This  vessel  arrived  in  Leith  on 
the  afternoon  of  one  day,  with  a  full 
cargo,  consisting  of  362  |>ackages,  address¬ 
ed  to  159  diderent  consignees,  which  she 
discharged,  and  loaded  one  of  the  largest 
cargoes  ever  ex|x>rted  by  a  smack  from 
l^iith,  consisting  of  812  sc|)arate  })ack- 
ages,  addressed  to  no  less  tlian  199  didb- 
rcnl  consignees,  and  saile<l  for  London 
again  on  the  nfrernoon  of  the  next  day, 
having  l)ccn  only  twelve  e  orking  hours 
in  porL 


Poor. — By  the  returns  of  the  expence 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  it  ap- 
{tears  that,  for  law  ex|)ences  only,  in  the 
yetir  1819,  more  money  was  paid  than 
the  whole  exixinditure  for  the  King,  his 
Court,  Ministers,  Judges,  Ambassadors, 
the  l*rinces,  and  all  the  State-pensioners 
added  together.  The  whole  expences  of 
the  |KX)r  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Km()eror  of  Russia,  who  maintains  an 
army  of  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  to  more 
than  twice  the  exigences  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

St  Andrews. — The  total  number  of 
students  at  present  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St  Andrew’s  is  237  ;  of  these  204 
attend  the  Old  College,  and  the  remaiff- 
ing  33  the  New.  The  increase  is  remark¬ 
able.  About  ten  years  ago  there  were 
but  47  first  year’s  students  ;  at  present 
they  amount  to  76 ;  and  the  other  classes 
have  increased  in  equal  proix>rtions. 

Ilumaniti/  and  Intrepidity. — On  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  22d  instant,  as  one  of 
the  smacks  was  sailing  from  Leith  for 
London,  she  had  just  cleared  the  pier 
head,  when  n  sailor  fell  from  some  part 


i.  ?'  rCi'.- 


•2;o  liv}»Uie:'. — Uritish  Chronicle.  QFeh. 

neighhourhixxl  of  Montrose,  and  108  continued  to  his  daughter,  who  now  takes 
years  old,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  care  of  him,  and  is  upw'ards  of  seventy 
King,  through  Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  lately,  years  of  ago,  should  she  survive  her  father, 
in  which  he  stated  his  extreme  distress  Improvement  of  the  Highlands — No 
and  old  age  to  his  Majesty.  Am^'ngst  less  than  three  dilftrent  Societies  have 
other  arguments  for  Royal  bounty,  he  in-  met  in  Edinburgh  within  these  few  days, 
formed  his  Majesty  that,  if  he  w  as  not  the  in  l)ehalf  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands ; 
oldest  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  he  first,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
w  as  at  all  events  the  oldest  of  his  Majes-  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  in 
ty’s  enemies,  for  that  he  w  as  present  in  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  5lc.  ; 
1746  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden  Muir,  in  next,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  for  the 
w  hich  he  had  taken  the  side  of  Charles  instruction  of  the  young  scattered  among 
Stuart-  1 1  is  Majesty,  with  that  distin-  the  mountains  and  glens  of  that  extensive 
guished  lK*ncvolence  which  has  always  jwrtion  of  our  country  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
marked  his  private  character,  luis  ordered  Highland  Missionary  Society,  for  disse- 
one  a-\veek  to  l)c  paid  to  the  old  minating  religious  know'ledge,  by  means 

man  during  his  life,  and  the  siime  sum  to  l)c  of  Preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Irish  Ilevcnne. — Wc  (the  Dublin  Morning  Post)  have  much  satisfaction  in 
announcing  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  pnxlucc  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  in 
the  ycjir  1821,  over  the  prccLxling  year  (1820,)  as  will  be  seen  in  the  foUow’ing  comim- 
rative  view  of  the  two  years ; — 

Year  1820.  Year  1821. 

Customs - XM, 302, 577  18  5  £.1,537,457  7  1 

Excise _  1,695,038  6  0|  1,768,702  8  11| 

Assessed  Taxes-. -  286,618  0  1  333,908  6  6^ 

Quit  Rents _  218  12  8|  76  19  4| 

Stamp  Duties— -  441,353  19  5,^  431,229  6  5 

Postage——. - -  64,000  0  0  71,000  0  0 

Dismissed  Collectors,  874  16  5^  886  16  0 

Poundage,  &c.  Fees,  6,268  4  3  6,617  18  3i 

Casual  Revenue _  3,704  12  8]  4,133  15  5| 

£.3,800,654  10  1  £.4,177,012  18  1 

Other  Monies -  105,245  9  3  156,238  0  Ilf 


£.3,905,699  19  4  £.4,333,250  19  Of 


Increase.. 


f*' 


,»fthe  rigging  into  the  water,  but  was  the  r(X)f  fell  in.  The  police,  foreseeing 
saved  from  drowning  by  the  intrepidity  this  casualty,  were  prepared,  and  having 
vnd  presence  t)f  mind  of  a  young  gentle-  come  out,  they  continued  to  fire  :  the  in- 
inan,  second  son  of  Capt.  Fyfe,  Comely  surgents  returned  the  fire,  but  they  were 
Bank.  Immediately  on  jx'rceiving  the  at  length  comjxjlled  to  give  way,  and  leave 
iccident,  Mr  Fyfe  threw  otf  his  coat  and  the  jxdice  in  |K)ssessiun  of  the  ground  ; 
waistcoat,  and,  with  the  latter  part  of  his  but  the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  The 
dress  in  his  hand,  leapt  from  the  pier  whole  party,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  six- 
head  into  the  water,  imd,  swimming  to-  teen  men,  were  killed  or  wounded,  one 
wards  the  drowning  seaman,  called  out  excepted.  Four  were  killed  and  eleven 
to  him,  “  Don’t  lay  hold  of  me.  Sir,  take  wounded.  All  the  horses,  with  their  ac- 
hold  of  the  waistcoat.”  The  sailor  for-  coutrements,  were  Imrned  in  the  stable, 
tunately  jjossessed  coolness  and  recollec-  Dn  their  return,  the  insurgents  carrieil 
tioii  sulticient  to  ol)ey  imi>licitly  this  in-  oif  their  killed  and  wounded.  A  jxurty 
junction,  and  was  by  this  means,  to  the  of  banditti,  supposed  to  bo  the  same  who 
delight  and  admiration  of  a  number  of  an-  murdered  Mr  lirereton,  made  an  attack 
xious  siKTtators,  safely  brought  to  shore.  on  the  Bridewell,  at  Mill  Street,  but  were 
FEBRUARY.  driven  Off  by  a  guard  of  the  39th  regi- 

Ikeland. - T)isj)atches  from  Lord  ment.  With  a  great  accession  of  num- 

Wellcsley,  from  the  3d  of  January  to  the  bers,  it  is  said,  one  thousand,  they  next 
29th,  have  l>een  presented  to  Parlimnent.  advanced  to  attack  the  town  of  New- 
It  appears,  we  regret  to  state,  that  the  market ;  but  Lieut.  (ireH;!!,  with  al>out 
disturbances  continued  increasing  during  thirty  men  of  the  22d  regiment,  marched 
all  this  time.  In  the  first  dispatch,  the  out  and  fought  them.  On  the  first  fire 
greatest  number  of  men  mentioned  as  of  the  military,  the  banditti  fled  in  all 
assembled  in  hostile  array  is  200.  The  directions ;  but  several  were  killetl  and 
last  dispatch  speaks  of  as  many  thou-  wounded,  and  three  prisoners  were  taken, 
sands,  and  the  mischief  effected  by  the  — The  nightly  plundering  for  arms  con- 
insurgents  is  in  projKjrtion  to  their  aug-  tinucs,  even  in  the  near  vicinities  of  lx)tli 
incntcd  force. — Letters  from  (’ork  com-  Cork  and  Dublin,  attended  with  wanton 
municate  a  new  atrocity  committed  by  outrages.  One  Ilerterman,  a  tradesman 
the  lawless  ireasantry  of  a  very  des|)e-  of  Cork,  has  been  sent  to  jail  for  furnish- 
rate  and  daring  character.  A  thatched  ing  the  insurgents  with  powder.  He  was 
house  at  Churchtown,  near  Doneraile,  caught  in  the  act  of  selling  it  to  a  coun- 
was  occupied  as  a  post  by  a  party  of  po-  try  man,  in  the  night.  Sir  John  Laml)ert 
lice.  On  Thursday  the  7th  instant,  at  continues  at  Macroom,  whence  his  par- 
night,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large  num-  ties  scour  the  countrv',  and  have  taken 
her  of  the  insurgent  White-boys,  and  set  a  great  numl)er  of  prisoners.  The  sol- 
•  n  fire.  The  stable  adjoining  the  house,  diers,  by  his  direction,  sjxirc  the  lives  of 
where  the  horses  of  the  ]>arty  were  kept,  the  deluded  peasantry  ;  and  the  latest 
w  N  also  set  on  fire.  The  police  from  advices  state  that  the  latter  arc  retum- 
within  kept  up  a  constant  firing,  W’hich,  ing  home  from  their  encami)ments  in  the 
it  is  presumed,  must  have  killed  and  mountains.  The  Special  Commission  is 
wounded  a  great  number  of  the  assail-  to  be  opened  at  Cork  on  the  1  6th  inst.— 
ants ;  but  the  fire  increased  until  at  length  The  jails  are  full. 


APPOINT.MENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


dom  conferred  on  John  Kingston  James,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin. 

11.— -David  Hume,  Esq.  one  of  the  Princii»al 
Clerks  of  Session,  and  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in 
the  University  of  Etlinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
a  Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Srotland,  in  room  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Stuart,  Bart 

19 _ The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  appointed 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  l)q»art- 
ment,  in  rotr.n  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  resigned. 

J5. — William  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate,  to  be  one 
of  the  Ixntls  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  room  of 
Lord  Balmuto,  resided.  (Mr  Erskine  takes  the 
title  of  Lord  Kinedder.) 

James  Allan  Maconochie,  Esq.  Advocate,  to  be 
SheriflT-Depute  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Robert  Hamilton*  Esq.  Advocate,  to  b®  9, 
the  Ordinary  Clerks  of  Session,  in  room  of 
Hume,  Esq.  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Courtof  Ex¬ 
chequer— And  Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan,  E.sq. 
to  be  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Protcsses  in  S<-otland,  ni 
r<x)m  of  Mr  Ibime. 


I.  CIVIL. 

1S21 ,  Tan.  1 2. — The  King  has  directed  letters  pa- 
f  Richard,  Marquis 

^■he  titles  of  Marquis  of  Chanaos, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  (!handos — ^toOeorge 
I  nomas  John,  Earl  of  Westmeath,  the  dignity  of 
>  M.yquis  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
etmeath— to  Francis,  Viscount  Killmorey,  the 
iffnitiw  of  a  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Ireland,  by  the 
.  f  ^  n  of  Newry  and  Mome,  and  Earl 

>r  Killmorey— to  Henry  Stanley,  Viscount  Monck, 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
moi  *^*^hdown — to  William,  Viscount  Ennis- 

t'*  1  ^  of  an  Earl  of  Ireland,  by  the  title 

Richard,  Viscount  Mount 
Unn’  »  Viscount  and  1^1  of  Ire- 

Adare  and  Earl  of 
and  Mount  Earl ;  and  to  William,  Ix>rd 
>(T  of  a  Viscount  of  Ireland, 

14  Viscount  rastlemaine. 

Mie  dignity  of  Baronet  of  the  Unite*!  King¬ 


Itcf^ister. -^Appoint nientXy  Fromotionsy 

\li:mU'rt  nlmrht'd  to  tervc  in  Parliamntt.  ^  *'■ 

Jmj.  — fhirough  of  King'*  L>t»n— The  Most 

Honourable  William  Henry  Caveiuiuh  BeuUui  k,  lO 
c-oinnionly  called  the  Marquix  of  I'itchtield. 

Keb.  2.— County  of  Aiimin — ^I'he  Honourable  11 
Itiehard  Seymour  Conway,  commonly  oalJeii  Lord 
Viscount  Ueauduonp. 

A.-.Burough  of  rattle  RUing — Right  Honour¬ 
able  Wilharo  Henry  Hugh“Cnolmondelc)',  com¬ 
monly  called  Lord  Hetuy  ('hotroondeley. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

1821.  Dec.  5.— Re^'.  Daniel  Gorrk'  ordained  mi* 
nbter  of  the  ReUtd*  Congregation,  King‘8  Kettle, 

KifaHhire. 

1821,  Jan.— Mr  Alexander  ('lark,  itreac-her,  to 
lie  minister  of  the  first  charge  of  Inc  |riaruh  of 
a1v«m,  In  Morayshire. 

It. — The  Relief  Congrention,  Dundee,  liave  15 
givtn  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  Harvey  to  be  tlicir 
liQ.tnr. 

1  <• — I'll*  United  .\isociate  ( -ongregation  in  Rose  18 

Street,  Edinburgh,  gave  a  very  harmonious  rtiil 
(ahnost  unaninums,  there  Iieing  only  four  votes 
fur  the  other  eandidatc),  to  the  Rev.  John  Rrown,  20 
Itreaent  mlnistiY  in  Biggar,  to  lie  their  minister. 

K. — The  Rev.  Ardiibald  M'Arthiir  was  or¬ 
dained  in  Nkolson-Street  I'hapel.  Edinburgh,  as  n 
nuMtiiMuiry  to  Uu;  settlement  of  Van  Dienuui's 
Ijind. 

2S.— Sir  James  Colqiihoun  has  presented  the  38 
Rev.  John  Munrow  minister  of  tlie  (iaelic  eha}>el, 

Edinburgh,  to  the  ehuiel;  and  {rarish  of  Halkirk, 
in  the  county  of  Caithness. 

HI.  MILITARY. 

Hres-et  Capt  Horton,  81  F.  to  bcMidorin  the 
Anny.  17th  Aug.  1821. 

—  Davison,  h.  m  2  F.  do.  2t)th  Get. 

I  l.ifeG.  Lt.  Bullock,  ('apt  try  pureh. vice  Gough, 
ret  28th  D<y. 

(Vmeiaiul  Sub-Lt  Bayard,  Lt  by  pureh. 

do. 

Hun.  H.  M.  I'pton,  (.'omet  and  Sub-Lt 
tio.  do. 

R.  11.  G.  Lt  Wellesley,  from  CoUlst  Gtbi.  Comet 
bv  pureh.  vice  Pieart,  ret. — rec.  salue 
of  Comctcy  «*nly.  20  do. 

1  Dr.  G.  J.  M'Douall,  Cornet  by  pureh.  viev  Al- 
eoi'k,  proiru  iTthJan.  1822. 

i  Comet  Hunter,  Lt  do.  vice  Ruffb,  ret. 

24th  Oct  1821. 

5  - - llamirton,  from  4  Dr.  Comet  by 

pur.  Tice  Harcuurt,  Coklut  Gds. 

20th  Dec. 

■■■■  Westenra,  Lt.  by  pureh.  vice 
Hodgson,  prom.  24th  (K't 

1  Ur.  Lt  Hanbury,  from  h.  p.  2.')  Dr.  Ihiym. 

vice  Kerr,  deail.  28th  l)ee. 

2  Comet  Blane,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Innes, 

prom.  24th  (X  t 

D.  litrllingworth.  Cornet  hv  pureh. 

Kith  Jan.  1822. 

4  (i.  Weston,  do.  da  vice  Hampton,  S  Dr. 

ChU.  28th  Dec.  1821. 

7  Capt.  Williaras,  MMor,  da  vii'e  Robbins, 

ISF.  24th  Oct 

Lt  l.ord  J.  Rentinck,  from  10th.  Dr  ('apt 
by  pureh.  tio. 

1 0  Coniot  Daubur.,  from  1 2  Dr.  Lt  by  pureh. 

vice  Lord  J.  Bentinck,  7  Dr.  da 
**  "  ■  S1dley,iA<y.  sice  MieKlethwaite, 

ros.  Acy.  early.  .•«  Jam  1822. 

CoKlaG - Hareourt,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  Em 

and  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Wellesley,  R. 

Horse  Gds.  20th  Dee.  1 82 1 . 

G.  Renbm'k,  Ena.  and  Lt  by.  pureh.  vice 
Jenkirrson.  ret  17th  Jan.  1822. 

-  F.  Lt  Frankland,  Ca{)t.  da  rice  Carney, 

3d  da 

Ena.  ('amev.  Lt  da  da 

(ient  CmAk  J.  L.  King,  from  R.  MiL 
CoU.  Ena.  by  pureh.  da 

3  Lt  Barlow,  Capt  by  purdu  rice  Parke, 

^  ^  20Ch  Dec.  1821. 

Ena.  Kingsbury,  Lt  da  da 

J.  Grant  rins.  da  da 

Lt  lord  .<vhomhcii  Km,  from  S3  F. 


CKcb, 

Lt  Hon.  H.  R.  Mulyneux,  from  h.  u 
30  F.  Lt  (latying  didi; 


.)  vice  Pigol,  8C 
17th  Jan.  1822. 
Bns.  Galloway,  Adj.  vice  i^inkwin,  m. 

Adj.  only,  20ili  Dee.  1821. 

Lt.  Mureon,  by  pureh.  vice  Dunlop,  ivi. 

3d  Jua  1822. 

Era.  Haklcnby.  Lt  da  da 

Capt  Kiu-(.')arencc,  Mi^.  by  purdi.  vkv 
llely,  ret.  lOlh  da 

Lt  Chambre,  Capt  da  da 

Ens.  Farmer,  Lt  da  da 

Ens.  IX*rinxy,  from  89  1'.  Ens.  do. 
Gent  ('adet  J.  P.  Westropp,  from  R. 
Mil.  Coll.  Ena.  by  pureh.  Hth  Jan. 

1822. 

1 .3  Lt  Reed,  Capt.  by  purdr.  rice  ('ampbell, 

ret.  l7Ui  da 

Ens.  Jordan,  Lt  da  da 

W.  Flood,  Ens.  da  do. 

Gen.  ('adet  W.  Donny,  from  R.  MiL 
Coll.  Ens.  by  jrurch.  vice  Hope,  92  F. 

l()th  do. 

Maj.  Robbins,  fVom  7  Dr.  Lt  (?ol.  b> 
pureh.  vice  M.  Gen.  Graves,  ret 
«  24th  (Xt  IS'.’l. 

Lt  .‘Sutherland,  from  h.  p.  88  F.  Lt.  via* 
(toldfrap,  prom.  18th  Jan.  1822. 

.‘^erj.  Mai.  J.  Potts,  Qua.  Mast,  via* 
(Campbell,  dead.  Kith  do. 

.30  Heap.  Aasist  J.  R.  Gillespie,  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Evans,  deaii,  2Ulh  Dei*.  1821. 

Assi.st  Surg.  Shanks,  fren*,  h.  p.  .V»  K. 
Assist  Surg.  vice  Jobson,  tanc. 

25th  Nov. 

40  Assist  Surg.  Hotham,  Ens.|b>tl*ureh.  v  ice 

Dalr>’mple,  2  W.  1.  Reg.  ‘20th  Dev. 

41  Lt  Crawford,  Capt  da  vice  Saunders, 

ret  loth  Jan.  1822. 

Ems.  W’arren,  Lt.  da  do. 

G.  H.  Read,  Ens.  da  do. 

42  Lt  Stevenson,  C^t  da  vice  Mucktu 

Usih,  ret  24th  Oct  1821. 

Ens.  Wetherall,  from  69  F.  Lt  by  pureh. 

do. 

49  Lt.  Reardon,  from  66  F.  Lt  vice  King, 
h.  p.  3kh  K.  3d  Jan.  1822. 

52  Lt  Monins,  ;.A<y.  vice  Suthcrlantl,  res. 

Adj.  only,  10th  do. 

54  Aasist  Surg.  Lcich,  from  h.  p.  6  Vet  Bn. 

Assist  Surg.  vice  .Shanks,  catK*. 

20th  Dee.  1821. 

5.3  G.  Ijiwrence,  Ens.  by  pureh.  rice  Jack- 

son,  ret  24th  Oct . 

56  Lt  Brough,  Capt  da  vice  O’Hara,  ret 

10th  Jan.  1822. 

.59  Ens.  Coote,  late  of  5  F.  Ens.  vice  Howe. 

dead,  17th  da 

61  Ens.  Cotter,  from  90  F.  Lt  by  punh. 

vice  Wolfe,  prom.  20th  Dec.  1821. 
63  Cent  Cadet  W.  S.  S.  Doyle,  from  K. 

MiL  Coll.  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  LonI 
Falkland.  71  F.  do- 

66  Lt  StopAml.  from  h.  p.  3^3  F.  (paying 

diff.)  Lt  vice  Reardon,  49  F. 

3d  Jan.  1822. 

67  Capt  Wv-ndham,  from  2d  Life  Gds.  by 

purclt  vice  Cassidy,  ret  20th^^'. 

71  Ens.  L'Estrange.  Lt.  by  purdi.  vice  Pwl. 

2  W’.  I.  Regt  ^  da 

Ens.  L.  Vwc.  Falkland,  from  63  1. 
Ens.  .  .  ‘k)- 

75  J.  ITArley,  Em.  by  pureh.  vice  Haw-, 
kins,  l«F.  ,  da 

86  Lt  Pigot  from  6  F.  Lt  vice  OouW,  h. 

p.  S)  F.  (rce.  diff.)  17th  Jan.  1««. 

89  Ens.  Hawkins,  from  75  F.  Lt  by  pureh. 

vice  Ix^kwo^,  22^*.  20th  Dec.  1821. 
Hosa  Assist  Orr,  AmiL  Surg.  vice  Ur^» 
demA,  17w  Jaa  1822. 

90  J.  H.  Baldwin,  Ens.  by  purdt  vice  Cot¬ 

ter,  (il  F.  20th  Dec.  1821. 

92  Lt  O.  Macdonald,  AdJ>  vice  Grant  dea<t, 

28th  Oct. 

Ens.  Hope,  from  15  F.  Lt  by 

vice  Wilson,  prom.  24th  da 

9l3  ('apt  Martin,  frrom  1  Life  Gds.  Maj.  by 
pureh.  vice  Lt  Col.  A.  Gordon, 

lOrh  Jan.  18» 

2W.I.R.  Ens.  Daliymaple,  from  40  F. 

pureh.  vice  Findley,  prom. 


Appointment  a  i  Promothma, 

Lieut.  Picard,  R.  Hone  GJ<. 

’»/.  Uuftb,  4  Dr.  tklo. 

- Jcukinson,  Coldst  Gds. 

reland)  Dofi.  Rnsign  Jackson,  55  F\ 

:h  Jan.  Itihfi*.  Surgeon  M'CuUoch.  Berwick  Mil. 


Appointments  Cancelled, 

Captain  Armstrong,  5  F. 

Li^t.  Beamish,  (from  h.  p.)  4  Dr.  Gd^. 
Assist.  Surgeon  Jobson,  3S  F. 

—  ■  Shanks,  54  F. 


-  Walsh,  from  h.  u.'do.  vice  Orr,  K)  F. 

17th  Jan. 

Exchangee, 

I  t.i’ol.  Hall,  from  S8F.  wilA  LL  CoL  Torrens, 
ft'#  F. 

Ht.  Id.  Col.  Galiriel,  from  f  Dr.  Gds.  roc.  difE  be^ 
tm-en  Full  I’ay  Troop  and  Full  l*ay  Comp, 
witlt  Ht  M.ijor  Kliddleton,  h.  p.  S2  Dr. 

- - Hcyer,  from  10  F.  with  Major  I*ayler, 

lup.lTF.  . 

_ _ Hardy,  from  16  F.  with  Maj.  Thom, 

h.  u  <«0  F. 

Major  Norvlifi;  from  4  Dr.  with  Major  Sale,  17  Dr. 
Ui.  Major  Carj»enter,  from  15  F.  with  Capt  Fox, 
CaiKi  Corns. 

Cant.  Kenny,  from  o2  F.  with  Bt.  Major  Madcod, 
h.p.43F.  , 

- Kmlcrhy,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  with  CapL  Crich¬ 
ton,  16  Dr. 

- Owen,  from  11  F.  with  Capt.  Browne,  h.  i». 

12  F. 

- Shearman,  from  13  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

.Squire,  h.  p.  7  F* 

- (iregory,  from  29  F.  rcc.  diflT.  Mrith  Capt. 

Hridgeman,  h.  |>.  28  F. 

— —  Rail,  from  40  F.  rec.  diif.  mth  Capt.  Maclean, 
h.  p.  72  F. 

- Seymour,  from  41  F.  with  Capt  Carr,  h.  p. 

l.i  Dr. 

- Manners,  from  Rifle  Brig,  rcc:  diff.  with  Capt 

Skcill,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

I.icut  I’ileher,  fmm  1  Life  Gtb.  rec.  diff.  between 
Full  Pay  Life  Gds.  and  Full  Pay  Cav.  with 
l.u'ut  l.ord  F.  Conincham,  It  ^  9  Dr.  , 

- sUK><H‘k,  from  4  Dr.  Gils.  rec.  din.  with  Lieut 

M.akcpcai'c,  h.  p. 

— —  Gunning,  from  1  Dr.  rcc.  diff.  with  Lieut 
KnaU'hbull,  lu  p.  1  Dr.  Gds. 

- Chambre,  from  11  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Licut 

Maxwell,  h.  p.  64  F. 

— -  Gigai),  from  12  Dr.  with  Licut  Rose,  20  F. 

- Davison,  from  11  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

I’riileaux,  h.  p. 

- Connor,  from  16  F.  with  Lieut  Brand,  73  F. 

- Dowling,  from  29  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Licut 

Hose,  h.  IV  . 

— I/onan,  from  29  F.  with  Licut  Lord  E.  Hay, 
h.  p.  SS  F. 

- from  29  F.  with  Lieut.  Steele,  43  F. 

- Manitierson,  from  31  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

I  iamilinn,  h.  p.  77  F. 

- lion.  W.  Browne,  from  52  F.  rec.  diff.  with 

Lieut  Blow,  h.  n. 

—  CuiHlail,  from  57  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Brown,  h.  p. 

- Holton,  from  63  F.  rcc.  diff  with  Lieut  Pot¬ 
ter,  h.  p. 

Hailey,  from  C9  F.  roc.  diff  with  Lieut  Hon. 
U.  King,h.  p.  60  F. 

—  Howells,  from  77  P,  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

Duualat,  h.  p. 

rns.  and  Lt  St  John,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec.  diff 
r  *,•  Licut  JohnsUme,  h.  pi  19  Dr. 
t  nv  Nei^nan,  from.  40  F.  with  Ensign  Floyer, 


Superseded, 


Payraastcr-Fishtr,  55  F. 


Deaths, 

Lieut  Genei^  Sir  H.  Cosby,  E.I.C.  Ser\'.  Bath, 

17th  Jan.  1822. 

Colonel  Lambrecht,  R.  Mar.  Argenton,  26th  Dee. 

1821. 

Lieut  Cokmel  Piper,  4  P.  Barbadoes,  12th  Dec. 
— —  Qufst,  Riding-Master  to  the  R.  Art, 
Woolwicii,  26th  do. 

Major  Bishop,  5  P.  Dominica,  17th  Oct 

— Willi^son,  ret  8  Veteran  Bn.  Portunouth, 

.  20th  Nov. 

■  . Hinckleday,  h.  n,  60  F.  Guadaloupe, 

^th  Dect 

Jacob,  h.  p.  9.5  F.  Irria:^  6th  Oct 

(Captain  Armstrong,  5  F.  Dominica,  20th  Oct 

-  ■  Hogan,  h.  p.  27  F.  . 

I  —  Macquarie,  h.  p.  86  F.  Ardchresinish. 

6th  July. 

— ■  '  ■  ■  ■  Elbert  h.  jv  Cape  Reg.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  7th  June. 

Licut  Sneyd,  8  Dr.  Widerapore,  Bengal, 

26th  May. 

■  ■  ■  —  Equino,  5  F.  Dominica,  31st  Oct 

Madden,  65  F.  Colabah,  Bombay, 

12th  June. 

- McDonald,  ret  Invalids,  Inverooc,  B.  N. 

12th  Feb. 

—  ■  Robeson,  ret  Vet  Bn.  Trattan,  near  Porbt- 

mouth,  Ist  Jan.  1822. 

■  »-  ■■  Holmes,  h.  p.  F.  Montreal,  Lower  Canada, 

,23d  May  1821. 

■■■  Stewart,  h.  pi  52  F.  Gordonsburgh,  N,  B. 

12th  Not. 

— —  Macdonald,  h.  p.  84  F.  22d  Sept 

.  Pilkington,  h.  p  4  W.  I.  R.  Antigua, 

10th  July. 

— —  Geagan,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  Dominica, 

30th  Oct 

—  Holland,  h.  p  WatteTille's  Reg.  previously 

of  49  F.  Chatluun,  l9th  Jan. 

1822. 

Ensign  Shipton,  4  F.  Barbadoes,  Cth  Dec.  1821. 

■  ■  ■  Howe,  ^  P.  Portfonnouth,  3  Jan.  1822. 

— Gordon,  85  F.  Malta,  I9tli  Jan.  1821. 

- Pickering,  I.  W.  I.  R.  St  Lucia,  Oct. 

•  —  —  Porter,  n.  p  32  F.  Douglas,  lile  of  Mon, 

.  25th  Dee. 

- M*Coy,  h.  p  100  F.  25th  Oct 

'■  ■■  Farquanon,  h.  p  Independent  Comp. 

N.  B.  15th  Nov. 

—  Wood,  h.  p  7.W.  L  R.  Jamaica,  2.5th 

■  Sept 

Qua:^  Master  Doran,  4  F.  Barbadoes,  5th  Dk*. 

I  ■  ■■■-  C!ampbell,  2.5fih  F.  , 

- Franklin,  39  F.  Monghier,  Bengal, 

Stth  June. 

- MacdougaU,  (Lt)  80  F.  Malta,  I9th 

Nm'. 

. .  Tipton,  h.  p  23  Dr.  Preston,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  L>th  Aug. 

CommisKiriat, 

Assist  Com.  Gen.  Basnett  Barbadoes,  3  Dec.  1821. 

Dep  Aiist  Com.  Gen.  Pulafbrd,  Berbicr,  23th  Sept 

MedieaJ, 

Surgeon  Maxton,  17  F. 

12th  July  1821. 

Miller  79  F. 

.1  ■  Cocke.’  late  of  Cornwall  and  De%an  Min¬ 
ers.  WNov- 

Punreyor  Cathcart,  Antigua,  »  da 

I  losp.  Assist  Arthur,  Tobago, 

M  m 


Iteslgnaiions  and  Retirements. 

General  Graves,  18  F. 

Lieut.  Colonel  llely,  11  p, 

^  _  Alex.  Gordon,  93. 

'''kT  Parke,  3  P. 

- D  Uara,  56  F. 

r— C»idy,67F. 

'  ^Ptain  Gough,  1  Life  Gds. 

- Dunlop,  11  F. 

■ - - -  1.3  F. 

- - Sunders,  41  F. 

Mackintosh.  42  F. 


Wind. 


Weather. 


Bara 


Wind. 


Frost. 


Regi$ter*^^Meieorological  Table, 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaltonhilL 


N.B.--The  Observation*  are  nuale  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon,  and  four  o'dodi  alta 
noon.— 1’he  second  ObMT\ation  in  the  aftemoMi,  in  the  flrat  column,  is  taken  by  the  Kegutet 
Thermometer. 


Ther.lBara 


fair  foren. 
h.rain  aftem.1 
Frost  V  mom.  I 
dull  day.  I 


Keen  frost, 
sn.  on  hills. 


Frosty  day.  || 
sh.  hail  at  n.U 

Frosty  day.  | 

Frost  mom. 
fresh  day. 

Ditta 

Fair  and 
fresh. 

Fair  and 
mild. 

Fair,  but 
cold. 

Dav  fair, 

8h.Wl  night 
.Sh.  rain  lUy, 
h.  rain  night. 
Frost,  with 
sunshine. 

Frosty  day, 
sn.  night. 

Average  of  Rain,  1. 


Frost  mom. 
fresh  day. 
Fresh,  with 
‘“■nihina 


Day  fair, 
rain  night 
Dull,  with 
showers. 
Fresh,  rather 


but 


mom. 
ir  day. 
for  the 


ble.  Fair,  with 
•^uashine. 


Dull,  but 


168  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


The  weather  continued  open,  and  drj’,  from  the  middle  till  the  end  of  January, 
and  a  considerable  breadth  of  ground  was  plowed  over  during  that  period,  and  some 
dung  ha.s  liecn  carted  out.  February  coiftmenced  with  rains  :  on  the  second,  the  mer- 
curj'  in  the  barometer  was  extremely  low,  and  was  followed  by  excessive  loud  westerly 
winds  and  rain  ;  in  some  places,  two  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  yvere  felt :  ship¬ 
ping  received  considerable  damage ;  but  agriculture,  at  this  period  of  the  season,  is 
little  afti'cted  with  tem|)ests  ;  the  evil  seldom  reaches  farther  than  the  unroofing  of  an 
old  thatch  house,  or  the  overturning  of  a  stack  in  the  bam-yard,  while  the  winil 
helps  to  dry  up  the  excessive  moisture  w’hich,  at  this  sea.son,  is  generally  in  the  soil. 
Nightly  frosts  have  of  late  been  frequent,  and  have  done  more  injury  to  the  young 
wheat  than  the  boisterous  weather  in  the  preceding  w’inter  months.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  lost  two  w’ceks  in  January  w'as  40°  42^,  and,  for  the  two  first 
weeks  in  the  present  month,  w'as  39®.  The  progress  of  v^etation  is  at  this  period 
much  earlier  than  usual,  though  not  so  forward,  by  a  week,  as  in  the  winter  of  1819, 
us  appears  by  the  opening  of  the  blossoms  of  the  snow-drop,  &c. 

Fallow'. wheat  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  forwTird  state;  but  a  considcraMe 
breadth  of  ground  has  been  laid  under  that  species  of  grain  since  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Where  turnips  turned  out  light,  the  produce  has  been  taken  up,  and  the 
ground  laid  under  wheat.  Clover  plants  look  fresh,  and  cattle  are  much  out  at  po.'^- 
ture.  The  bulk  in  bom-yards  is  fast  diminishing,  and  a  scarcity  of  fodder  will  in 
many  in.stunccs  still  be  felt.  Farm  labour  is  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwrardness ; 
and,  should  the  weather  continue  open  and  dry,  the  sow'ing  of  beans  on  carsc  lands 
will  soon  commence.  Prices  of  grain  are  still  low',  and  the  agricultural  distress  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  Parliament.  •  The  question  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  landland  and  the  farmer,  and  to  all  classes  of  society  in  this  country ;  but, 
like  every  question  of  any  magnitude,  it  has  been  seized  by  a  party,  and  mixed  u^) 
with  so  many  fordgn  ingredients,  such  as  Reform,  Reduction  of  Taxes,  &c.  (with 
which  at  most  it  is  but  remotely  connected)  that  the  original  is  in  danger  of  being 
cither  obscured,  or  completely  lost  sight  of,  in  a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements. 


j' 

r , 


ter. — Agricultural  Rd^wri. 


CORN  markets. 

Edinburgh, 


l^rioes. 


^"heat,  240  lbs. 


Barley,  320  Ibg. 


Flour, 

28011m. 


British. 


Dantzic. 


English. 


Haddington. 


Dalkeith, 


Beans. 


London, 


Wheat, 
per.  qr. 


Oats. 


Pease.  [Flour,  280  lb»| 


Fd&Pol 


Potat. 


Pigeon.  I  Tick.  H  Boiling. 


LiverpooL 


Oatm.  240  Ibi. 


Floor. 


"'heat 
70  Ih. 


England  4f  Waku 


Oatmeal.  | 

Per  Boll. 

l*r.  Peck 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

n 

m 

14  6  15  3 

15  0  15  3 
15  0  15  6 
14  6  15  0 

Oats, 

26411m. 

Irish. 

British. 

Barley. 

8. 

s. 

le 

22 

17 

23 

16 

25 

16 

25 

K 

8.  d 

17 

200 

17 

200 

16 

180 

16 

180 

8. 

8. 

25 

32 

25 

32 

25 

32 

25 

32 

2U 

5 

22 

1 

20 

6 

24 

5 

20 

220 

20 

220 

10 

210 

10 

210 

8. 

8. 

!5 

23 

14 

22 

14 

19 

13 

21 

isji 

Wheat 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Jan.  is 

720 

789 

s.  d. 
28  7 

29  5 

leh  1 

28  11 

8 

718 

24  0  54  0 

28  4 

Register* — Commercial  JicporL 

PRICES  CURRENT —February  9,  J822. 

I  Leith,  i  Glasgow.  I  Liverpool. 

.  —  —  @  —  —  @  — 


Tea,  Bohea,  ^  lb. .  ^  @  — 

Congou, .  —  —  — 

Souchong, .  —  —  — 

Sugar,  Mute.  cwt. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown, .  57s.  60  54 

Mid.Good,& Fine  Mid  70  82  59 

Fine  and  very  tine,^...  SO  82  80 

UrazUy  Brown, . .  —  —  — 

White....................  “““ 

Double  Loaves,....  130  145  — 

Powder  ditto, . 100  110  — 

Single  ditto, .  88  102  98 

Small  Lumps, .  88  92  88 

l.arge  ditto, .  82  86  80 

Crushed  Lumps, .  44  56  82 

Molasses,  British...... .  26  —  24 

Coffee,  Jamaica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord.  105  1 10  105 

Mid.Go^,&rmeMid.  LIO  120  114 

Fine,  and  very  fine,....  —  —  — 

DuU'h^  Triage  &  very  ord..  —  —  — 

Ord.  good,  &  fine  ord..  120  135  — 

St  Domingo .  122  126  — 

Pimento  (in  bond),  lb.....  8  9  — 

Spirits, Jam.  Rum,160.P.  2s.  2d.  2  4  1  1 


;  London. 

1 2s.  64d.@^ 


1.77 
58 
23  6 


113  100 
122  116 


128 
90 
102 
100 
0  84 
1  9 


Brandy,  gal .  4s.  3d. 

Geneva, .  2s. 

Wines,  Clar.  Ist  Gr.  hhd..  £.45  , 
Portugal  Red,  pipe,...  30 
Spanish,  White,  butt..  34 

Tcncriflb,  pipe, .  30 

Madeira, .  55 

Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,...  7 

Honduras, .  — 

Campcachy, .  8 

Fustic,  Jamaica, .  7 

Cuba, .  9 

Indigo,  Caraccas,  fine,  lb..  Os.  6d. 
Timber,  Amer.  Pine,  foot,  1  8 

Ditto  Oak, .  2  9 

Honduras  Mahogany..  1  0 

Tar,  American,  brl .  20 

Archangel,. .  16 

Tallow,  Hus.  YeL  Candle,  49 
Home  melted,  cwt.....  50 
Hemp,  Riga  Rhine,  ton,...  — 
Petersburgh  Cl^,....  52 
Flax,  Riga  Th.  &  Dr.  Ra.  55 

Dutch, .  50 

Mats,  Archangel...... .  85 

Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,..  13  10 
Ashes,  Petersburgh  Pearl,.  45 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt...  44 

Pot .  34 

Oil,  Whale,  tun, . £.21 

Cod, . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  fine,  lU...  74d, 

inferior...... .  '5 

Cottons,  Bowed  Georgia,  — 
Sea  Island,  fine,  •  •••••••I  MMW 

Demerara  &  Berbice,..  — 

Pemambucco, .  — 

Maranham, .  •— 


4s.3d.46  —  —  —  —  — 


910  10  0 
10  0  10  10 
10  10  11  0 
9  0  910 
12  0  1212 


10  10  11  0 
10  10  11  0 
11  10  12  0 
6  10  7  10 
8  0  10  0 


41 

34 

21  10 


0  6  0  8  7 

0  .2|-  0  3  — 

0  74  0  10]  8| 

1  6  2  0  — 

0  94  .  101  ! 

0  11|  1  Q|  1  ( 

0  104  0  11|  w- 


Rt’^isicr. — Courte  uj  Rxdiun^i’j  — ISankmpis.  '217  ■ 

Course  of  Exduingc^  London,  Feb.  12.— Amsterdam,  12  ;  9.  Ditto,  at  sight, 
12  :  6.  Rotterdaiti,  12  ;  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  Hamburgh,  37  ;  5.  Altona, 
S7  :  6.  Piiris,  3  days  sight,  25  ;  40.  Bourdcaux,  25  :  70.  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Maine,  15'>.  Madrid,  36 J.  Cadiz,  36.  Gibraltar,  SOJ.  Leghorn,  47.  <^noa,  43|. 
Lisbon,  50j.  0|X)rto,  5o|.  Rio  Janeiro,  45.  Dublin,  9^  ^  cent.  Cork,  9^  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  o^.— Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  «  17  »  10^.  New  doubloons,* 
i’.J  «i  13  M  6.  New  Dollar*,  4s.  94d.  Silver  in  bars,  standard,  4s.  1 14d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  L/oyiTi.— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  20s.  Od.— Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  20s.  Od— Belfast,  20*.  Od— Hambro*,  40s.  Od.— Madeira,  20s.  Od.— Jamaica, 
:lOs— Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  to  12  gs. 

Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  January  10,  to  Febhtary  6, 1822. 

I  Jan.  16.  I  Jan.  23.  {  Jan.  SO.  I  Feb.  6. 


Bank  Stock, . . — . . 

3  cent,  reduced 
3  ^  cent,  consols 

34  ^  cent.  do. - 

i  ^  cent.  do. 

5  ^  cent,  navy  annuities-,.,,.^,,,, 
India  Stock 

- Bonds,-,-,.,^,-...,„-i.i»„„-,-..,. .. 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000)—. 

('onsols  for  account,.-.,, . 

French  5  ^  cents.  . . 


6  pm. 

77i 


81 

5  pm. 
761 


76i 

764 

m 

964 
1071 
239 
77  pm. 


984 

1074 

12404 
79  pm. 


J5fr.95c.te5fr.85c.  — 


5  6  pm.  I  0  7  pm. 
76|  I  774 
89fr.90c. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
Dcccmlxnr  1821,  and  the  20th  January  1822  ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abbey.  T.  Pocklit^kxi.  irotun(Higcr.  Hole,  B.  Brexul-Ktrect,  Bkwmsbury,  tailor. 

Ahb(>y,  H.  Alne,  Ywk,  milkr.  Hunter.  I.  Hawkhunt,  Kent,  con>dcalcr. 

\(lox-k,  H.  W.  Birminffham,  dealer.  '  Jenkins.  Eilward,  l*icketiitane,  miller. 

\iubro6e.  T.  Waterloo  Place,  woollcmdrapcr.  Jenkins,  R.  I.  R.  Axbridge,  dealer. 

Andrew,  8.  and  H.  Micklehunt,  Cheshire,  woollen-  King,  Jacob,  Great  Ycldham,  Essex,  lincu-draper, 
nxinufacturers.  &c. 

\imat,  J.  Blackhcath,  merchant  Mackintyre,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

lioaufov.  I.  Meriden,  Warwick,  draper.  Mather,  1.  Jewin-strect,  wine-mcrchant 

iiirrh,  k.  Y.  Hammersmith,  medknne-vemler.  Metcalfe,  IL  Bnmswick-place,  City-road,  mcr- 

illackbum,  W.  Bedford,  Lancaster,  dealer.  chant 

Bt)nd,  J.  Munsley,  Hereford,  coppice-dealer.  Mickle,  L  Picrcy-strcct,  Tottcnham<ourt-road, 

Hrittain,  B.  Warren’s  Farm,  Hertii,dealcr.  tailor. 

Unadbent,  L.  and  A,  Saddlcworth,  York,  mcr-  '  Midwood,  T.  H.  Ixmdon,  mcrdiant 
chants.  Milne,  J.  Liverpool,  painter. 

Hii&h,  H.  l/odtlon,  Norfolk,  grocer.  Munro,  G.  MiiKnng-lane,  wine-merchant 

Butcher,  O.  Bumliam  Westgate,  Norfolk,  farmer.  Nattris,  I.  sen.  Thornton,  York,  linen-draper. 
Cantor,  J.  J.  Devonshire-street,  Bi8hop6gatc.street,  Neale,  G.  Grantham,  brick-maker. 

r^manufacturer.  N  umiel^,  S.  Cransley ,  Northampton,catUe-Jobbcr . 

( .mwright  T.  Oakhampton,  inn-koeper.  Oliver,  T.  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  victu^er. 

(  hafer,  W.  Hull,  grocer.  Park,  John,  Fenchurch-street,  merchant 

Christie.  C.  CleracnCs-lane,  insurance-broker.  Parker,  1.  Edgeware-road,  earthenwareman. 

t  hurchill,  S.  Hadlow-stroct  Brunswick-squarc,  Pearson,  E.  &  Co.  Liverpool,  nterchanti. 
wine-merdumt  Penley,  I.  jun.  Uley,  Gloucester,  dyer. 

T.  Hammersmith,  money-ecrivener.  Pinneger,  J.  Lechlaue,  Gloucester,  wool-merchant, 

t  temence,  1.  jun.  Northumberland-stiect,  carpen-  Potbury,  G.  Sidmouth,  cabinet-niaker. 

Pownall,  T.  Handforth,  Chester,  flour-factor,  &c. 
Fartofl,  York,  dealer.  Rawlinson,  S.  BowteU,  near  Hayes,  Middl^x, 

!■  '  *'barlotte-street,  Portland-placc.  brickmaker. 

*  C.  Crayford,  Kent,  farmer.  *  Richards,  J.  Exeter,  cabinet-maker. 

l)«e\al,  A.  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  wine-  Robinson,  E.  Langboum  Chambers,  merchant 
merchant  Robinson,  M.  A.  iXod  Lion-street  Holbum,  grocer. 

Rogers,  T.  and  Ca  Savoy-street,  Strand,  h^css- 
makers. 

Routledge,  T.  Liverpool,  broker. 

Scott  O.  Manchester,;Buiklings,  Westminster,  ar¬ 
my  and  navy-agent 

Shaw,  1.  Oldham,  Lancaster,  machine-maker. 
Simpson,  W.  T.  Manchester,  hosier. 

SmeeCon,  CL  St  Martin’s-lane,  printer. 

Staff,  E.  Norwich,  bride-maker. 

Stoker,  L  Doncaster,  tinman. 

Tennant  L  Liverpool,  merdumt 
Thomas,  W.  BlewiPk  Buildings,  Fetter-lane,  work- 
box  manufacturer. 

Thompson.  W.  Tottenhill,  near  Lynn,  catUc- 
dcaler. 

Todd,  L  Tottenham,  Cambridge,  butcher. 
Toussaint'C.  C-astlc-strect.Leice:>tcr-squ.  plumber. 
Wardk,  1.  Worksep#  butdicr. 


L  Knottingley,  York,  coal-dealer, 
rnrbes,  G.  M.  Liverpool,  merchant 
t  ri*t  J.  Tenmle,  Normanton,  Derby,  maltster, 
ruistone  H.  Cottcnhain,  Cambridge, auctioneer. 

*•  Nottingham,  fishmonger, 
xwge,  I.  Park-street,  Hanover-square,  auctioneer. 
oKiOCT,  T.  the  younger,  Pruicea«quare,  St 

Gill  currier. 

Bncn-<b»pcT. 

Cambridge,  hutdicr. 
*1-  ^ c^ttoo-epinner. 

?!«'  Ill^^^bridge,  phunber. 

Sf  i  Aiokbiiider. 

Rerts,  ooRMlcalcr. 
lleSh®?*  I?*  ^  ‘**®"*'i*l*  tanner. 

V;  cheesemonger, 

doth  Manicville,  Somerset,  sail- 


Hcgittcr.— Bankrupts — Births — Marriages. 


WMMium,  J.  Great  Marlow,  Oudu,  wlre-numu- 
fiicturer* 

Waugh,  R.  Hull,  caWnet-makcr. 

Whitbourn,  J.  Brook-Btrect,  llolbom,  oilman. 
White,  J.  Blenchingley,  farmer. 


Wifffall,  H.  Sheffield,  file-maker. 

Wibkon,  E.  Strand,  mcrchanL 
Winter,  George, 'Norfolk-etreet,  Strand,  merchant, 
Woodwood,  T.  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  druggist 
Wotton,  1.  Windsor,  timber-merchant 


Alpuabbtical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 

January  1822,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

«pr»iTiis;'pn  AXinv^.  Clark,  Daniel,  manufacturer  at  Aohaleek ;  by  D. 

SEgUESTRATlONS.  Mactaggart,  writer  in  Cambletown. 

)onaklion  and  M'Feat,  music-aellcrs  in  Glasgow.  Duncan,  James,  merchant  in  Dimdoe ;  by  J.  Ogil- 
iraham,  Robert,  it  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glasgow.  vie  Sons,  writers  there. 


SEgUESTRATlONS. 

Donaldaon  and  M'Feat,  music-aellcrs  in  Glasgow. 

<  iraham,  Robert,  it  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glasgow. 
1  larkncas,  James,  farmer  and  cattle^ealcr  in  Glen- 
lean,  Argyks^ire. 

Love,  William,  cattie-ilealer,  Mulr-dykca,  Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

M'Kay,  Donald,  merchant  in  Dornoch. 

M'CuUoch,  Robert,  merchant  and  agent  In  Glaa- 

gJ)W.- 

Molut,  John,  merchant  in  Lerwick. 

Murdoch,  'rhomaa,  woollen-draper  in  Falkirk. 
RctUUc,  James,  starcher  and  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
SuUurrLutd,  Charles,  merchant  in  Golspy. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Barclay,  Arthur,  A  Co.  Glasgow,  and;Daniel  Brown 
dt  Co.  St  Vincent;  by  J.  Berry*,  merchant  in 
Glasgow. 

t'amitbelT,  John,'  vintner  in  Perth ;  by  Lawrence 
Hobertion,  mercluuit  tlicru. 


Falkirk  Union  Bank ;  by  J.  Russel,  writer  there. 

Fleming,  Robert,  Joiner  and  builder  in  Glasgow ; 
by  the  trustee  there. 

Gonlon,  James  and  Matthew,  cattle-dealers  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright;  by  James  Niven, 
Kirkcudbright 

Hamilton,  John,  &  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow ;  by 
James  /Vitken,  merchant  there. 

Landales  dc  Calder,  fish-curers  and  merchants  in 
Helmsdale;  by  John  Low,  at  Rhives. 

Menzies,  James,  fi^-curer  and  merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  by  William  JeftYey,  accountant  there. 

Primrose,  Gwrge,  formerly  of  Raemoir;  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Burthwick,  merchant  in  I>eith. 

Rattray,  James  and  David,  manufacturers  in  Ban 
nock-bum ;  by  the  Tmstee  at  St  Ninians. 

Smith,  Robert,  wool-spinner  at  Stirling;  by  Ro* 
bert  Munuoch,  merchant  there.  -  - 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1821.  Aug.  4.  At  Bombay,  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Buchanan,  a  son. 

Doc.  1&  At  Uie  Hague,  the  Countess  of  Ath- 
lone,  a  daughter. 

'.f>.  In  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Major  Martin,  a  daughter. 

27.  The  Lady  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.  M.P. 
a  son. 

28.  At  .‘SI,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Scott 
Moncrie(r,  a  daughter. 

S9.  At  Fxlinburgh,  the  Right  Hon,  Lady  EUinor 
Camnbell,  a  sou  ami  heir. 

—  in  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Joseph 
Gonlon,  a  {laughter. 

.70.  At  Marshall  Place,  Perth,  Mrs  Gloag  of 
Greenhili,  a  daughter. 

1822.  Jan.  1.  At  Cheltenham,  the  ljuly  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Donald  M'Leod,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
|iany*s  serv  ice,  a  soil 

—  At  LochaUh,  Mrs  Kometh  Mackenzie,  a  son 
and  heir. 

2.  The  Lady  of  John  Soott,  Esq.  of  Gala,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Ihttenweem,  Mrs  Horsburgh  of  Firth, 
Roxburghshire,  a  daughter. 

.4.  At  rlatton  Hall,  Essex,  the  Lady  of  Licut- 
i'okmel  D.  Furl^  a  son. 

9.  Mrs  Mackintosh,  Great-King  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

—  At  Moocreiffb  House,  the  Lady  of  Sir  David 
Moncreiflb  of  Monercifle,  Bart,  a  son. 

11.  At  No.  1.  (liarlottc  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Wylie,  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Kirxeudbright,  Mrs  Dr  Shand,  a  son. 

14.  AtCariduu,  Mrs  Gordon,  of  Hariierficld,  a 

daughter. 

At  Paris,  the  Duchses  of  Orleans,  a  I*rinoc, 
who  is  to  bear  the  title  of  Duke  of  .\umalc. 

IM.  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  Charlotte  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Grangebank,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hair, 
a  Mm. 

22.  At  50,  AIbany4»trceL  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  the  Re\.  Abrahiun  Home,  a  {laugnter. 

—  At  Viscounten  Duncan’s,  Gfsorge  S({uare, 
Edinburgh.  Mrs  Dumbu  of  Duiuias,  a  sun. 

25.  At  Terregies  House,  Mrs  .\.  Gonlon,  of 
twin  Mms. 

25.  Mrs  Macdonald,  22,Heruit-Row,  Edinburgh, 
a  dau^ier. 

—  At  I'ranent  manse,  Mrs  Henderson,  a  soil 

28.  At  72.  NorthumberUud-Staet,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  J.  Maitlmwi,  a  son. 

iatelT.  At  NewmsUc,  county  of  Limerick,  tlic 
l^y  ctf  Lk.'utcnanu.'okmel  Balfimr,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821.  July  16.  At  Cannanore,  Capt.  W.  Hardy, 
of  the  7th  regiment  M.  N*  !•  to  Jane,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  J.  Hunter,  Biq.  R.  N. 

Dec.  20.  At  Sulhamstead,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  Henry  Watson,  C.T.S.  and  Brigadier-General 
in  the  service  erf  his  Most  B'aithfifl  Majesty,  to 
Anna  Rosetta,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Thoyts, 
of  Sulhamste^,  Berkshire. 

27.  At  Westfiekl,  Charles  Grace,  Esq.  writer,  St 
Amlrew’s,  to  Alison,  second  daughter  of  Alexamler 
Forbes,  B’sq.  of  Westfield. 

28.  At  Glasgow,  Wm.  Colquhoun  Stirling,  Esq. 
of  Law,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Establishment,  to 
Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald 
Calder,  Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

29.  At  Christ  Church,  BlacMriaPs  Road,  Lcm- 
don,  A.  R.  Irvine,  Esq.. to  Mias  Margaret  B’ar- 
{{uharson. 

31.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robt  Muirhead,  merchant, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  D.  Mar¬ 
quis  Lorn. 

1822.  Jan.  2.  At  St  iYnne's  Church,  London,  Ro¬ 
derick  Maclcod,  M.  D.  to  Margiuret  Sambicr, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Mactood,  Rector  of  St 
Ann’s,  Westminster. 

3.  At  Aix,  in  Provence  (France,)  Lieut  Jolm 
Hallows,  R.  N.  to  Margai^  only  daughter  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholas  Ramsay. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  James  EtevidaoD,  Esq.  Caledo¬ 
nian  Canal,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  James  H(n- 
lingwurth.  Esq.  Chidicstcr. 

—  At  Nicolson  Square,  David  Rymer,  Esq. 
merchant  Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  second  daughter 
of  William  C'alder,  1^. 

4.  Ill  Portland  Place,  London,  the  Hon.  John 
CaveiMlish  Browne,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Ham 
Lord  Kilmaine,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Lyon,  Esq.  of  Portland  Place. 

5.  At  Fassfera,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron, 
Bart  .Vrchibald  'T.  F.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  AbertarfT,  to 
Jannetta,  daughter  of  the  Ikte  Colonel  Duncan 
Macpheiinn  of  Cluny. 

7«  At  Aberocnm  manse,  the  Reverend  Dr  Jain« 
Bryce,  minuter  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  Calcutta, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Meiklcjohn. 

8.  At  Farme,  Hugh  Mosunan,  Esq.  younger  of 
Au'chtyfardle,  to  Catherine,  scoona  oaughler  of 
James  B'arie,  Esq.  of  Farmm 

10.  At  St  Geo^’s,  Hanover  Square,  London. 
Iliigh  Hamenley,  Etq.  banker,  of  Pi^  Mall,  to 
Miss  MontoUeu,  niece  to  Mrs  Orby  Hunter,  of 
Bruntoii  Street  Berkeley  Square. 

13.  At  Li\er|)on],  Mr  WilKam  Craig,  R.  N.oom- 
nuuidcr  of  the  ship  Crown,  to  Miss  E.  Crukk- 
shank,  of  Peterhead. 


RefrisUr— Marriages,  Deaths^ 

Jan.  14.  .M  Edinburgh,  Samuel  R.  Block,  Esq.  W.  At  Greenock, 
nf  Town,  near  Lomlon,  to  Agnea,  ekla>t  In  the  77th  year  of  1 

.Uiiehier  of  Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  Depute  Clerk  of  —  At  TuAiallan  t 

eon,  in  the  8fd  yeai 

1"  \t  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manrfieater,  Mr  At  St  Andrew 

iam«  Campbell,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Janet,  gan,  Eaq.  in  the 
v.uinirest  ilaughter  of  Mr  Henry  Bannerman,  Moa-  was  a  native  of  GU 

|pv*^treet.  rica  till  the  peace  o 

19.  At  Evcringtom  Park,  in  the  East  Riding  of  other  loyalists  to  tl; 

the  aninty  of  Turk,  the  Hon.  Charles  Thomas,  he  was  a  principal  i 

s^sind  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  CliUbnl,  of  of  which  he  was  lat 

1  Vbrooke  Park,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  to  Te-  He  was  a  raemter  < 

vounecst  daughter  <rf  the  late  Marmaduke  its  first  formation, 

Suble  Max  wellf  Esq.  yeaw  he  filled  the  i 

f  1.  In  Heriot  Row,  John  Dalyell,  Esq.  of  Lingo,  of  the  county,  and 

to  Jane,  eldest  ilaughter  of  the  late  Brigadier-Ge-  As  soon  as  toe  ever 

neral  Anstruther  of  Balcaskic.  the  vessels  in  toe  1 

—  At  Dundee,  Mr  John  Home  .Scott,  to  Miss  universal  estimatir 
Maiy  Jobson,  only  daughter  of  David  Jobson,  Esq.  heW,  by  lowering  tl 

i4.  .Vt  Leith,  Mr  Jolui  .Arthur,  Glasgow,  to  Miss  nuing  the  same  till 
('hristina,  daughter  of  Mr  Thinnas  Henry,  Leith.  attended  by  almos 
2,S.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Dundas,  EIsq.  of  Andrews,  and  the  r 
llarton  Court,  M.P.  for  Berkshire,  to  Margaret,  other  rarts  of  the  p 

voungost  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Bar-  24.  At  Hastings, 
dav  Maitland,  and  widow  of  Major  Erskine  of  of  Lieutenant-Colo 
Venlaw.  —  At  New  Gallo 

?♦.  At  Etlinburgh,  the  Marquis  De  Riario  Sforsa,  of  John  Murray,  E 

to  Miss  Loi'khart,  daughter  of  the  late  Rear-.\d-  S.’).  At  Bonni^to 
imral  Lockhart  of  the  late  Bailie  L 


'^HO 


LL^.  fomerly  of  Diaizc  Castte,  in  the  county  of 
Gluiuaeiiter,  aivd  of  Uailbrouke  l<odge.  in  the 
tYHinty  of  Somer^t. 

Dec.  K.  At  Loncridge,  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  in 
the  81tll  year  of  hU  age. 

—  At  Dunans,  Argyleshirc,  John  Fletcher,  of 
Dunami,  Esq.  at  an  aH\'ancc«.l  age. 

9.  At  PuntadulaLs.  Peter  Ciraiit,  Esq.  son  of  the 
late  Kobert  Giant,  Eaq.  of  Elchix^ 

~  At  Ayr,  Mary  Gulespic,  a^  73;  and,  on 
the  lOlh.  .tgues  GiUe^)ie,  ag«l  75 :  they  were  sis¬ 
ters,  and  natives  of  Ayr,  and  lived  together  under 
Use  same  roof  for  the  greater  part  of  Uicir  long 
lives.  Mary,  a  little  before  her  denarture,  took 
an  afitetionate  farewell  of  Agnes,  and  on  the  1  lUi 
U>th  were  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

la  At  Ruchill,  Mrs  Dennistoun,  sen.  of  Col< 
grain. 

’  .  Her  Serene  Highness  Madame  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon  was  sci^  with  a  sudden  shivering  in 
the  eliurch  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  anil  lost  her  re- 
ftWlection.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  School  of 
Law,  wliere  she  received  the  best  medical  assist¬ 
ance,  but  the  attack  was  as  mortal  as  sudden. — 
'I'he  l*riiiccR.s  exmred  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.— His  Serene  Highnt'ss  the  Duke  of  t)r- 
leaas,  her  nephew,  lost  not  a  moment  to  visit  her ; 
but  before  his  arrival  the  iVmccsa  liad  ct'ased  to 
exist  This  Ihincem.  Louise  Marie  Thercse  Da- 
lilde  D’Orlcans,  was  bom  at  .Saint  ('loud  the  !>th  of 
July  1750,  ami  nuurried  tl»e  'i4th  April  1770,  to  the 
l)uke  of  Bourbon.  The  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
ri.Tgc  was  the  unfortunate  Duko  D’Enghien,  who 
was  assassinated  at  Vincennes  in  1804.  This  loss 
hivl  ever  proved  to  this  l*rinecss  a  source  of  sor¬ 
row,  for  which  site  found  no  consolation  but  in 
rcliguMi  aiMl  works  of  benevolence. 

—  At  Abcrdeen,,Lieutcnant  James  Bryce,  Royal 
Navy. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  .‘'mith.  Esq.  late  of 
Bridgetitwn,  Barbatloes,  morclwnt. 

1 1.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mr  W'm.  Ritchie,  late  of  the 
High  School. 

—  At  lx>ndon.  Mrs  Tenncnt,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Dimlnr,  of  Mochrum,  Bart  anil 
relict  of  William  Tenncnt  Esq.  of  Pool,  deccaseil. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  James  Gordon,  Esq.  second 
son  of  Sir  James  Gordon,  of  (kirdonstoun,  aud 
l.ettcrfoury,  Bart 

—  At  tMinbu^,  Marjory,  eldest  daughter  of 
n.avHl  Pearson,  Esq. 

—  At  Newport  Thomas  Foie)',  M.  P.  for 
Dnntw’lch,  and  for  several  years  tme  of  the  Repriv 
scmlatives  in  i*arljamcnt  for  Uie  county  of  Herc- 
foid. 

—  In  Russel  Sqiurc,  I.on*lon,  Mrs  J.nnet  Ten¬ 
ncnt,  widow  of  Wm.  Tenncnt  Fiiq-  late  of  Stan- 
niore,  Middlesex,  ami  of  Pool,  in  Lwarkshire. 

l.V.  At  Ro^um  Place,  near  F.dinburgh,  Mrs 
t'allender,  widow  uf  the  late  William  Callender, 
Emp  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Marjoribanks,  flaugh- 
ter  ttf  John  Marjoribanks,  Esq.  of  Ilollyanls  ami 
'lister  of  tlic  late  Edward  Maijorihanks,  Esq.  of 
Lees. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Janet  Fleming,  widow  of 
George  l,othmi,  Esq.  of  Kirklands,  incnrlumt  in 
Gbm^w. 

— >  At  Mains.  Linlithgow,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  Mr  William  Glen,  distiller. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Mr  James  Richardson,  third 
son  of  the  late  Ga^iel  RU'hartlaon.  Esq. 

15.  In  Argyle  .street,  London,  Miss  Georgiana 
llarrici  (  tdebrookp,  younginr  daughter  of  the  de- 
('oasod  George  Col^ixike,  Esq.  or  ('rawfiwd-Dou- 
glas. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Gilstai  Park,  in  the  8Gth  year 
ofhis.ve,  W  illiam  Plumer,  Esq. 

IK  Miss  ('athrrine  Men'er,  daughter  of  the  late 
('id.  W'm.  Mercer,  of  Aldie. 

—  At  Gorgie  Mill,  ru'ar  FMinburgh,  Mrs  Marutii 
FnrreKter,  relict  of  Mr  John  Cocks,  leather-dresser, 
Udfs  Mills. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Cooper,  Fsn.  St  Croix. 

—  At  Ixmilon,  ('aptain  Thonuw  Rouertson,  of 
George  Stre^  Etiinburgh. 


— Deaths. 

IK  At  Wallingford,  in  the  65th  year  of  hl$  air# 

I*  of  St  mS 


and  St  Lcorurd's,  in  that  ' 

17.  At  London,  lier  Grace  the  Duchess  of  st 

Alban’s.  ‘ 

At  WThitehall  Place,  London,  Elizabeth  Petv* 
lope,  the  eldest  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  Janii- 
Stuart  ' 

—  At  Bath,  in  the  7!)th  year  of  his  age,  Lieut- 

General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Montagu  Crosby  sc 
nior  officer  of  the  whole  trf  the  Hon.  Coinivmy  * 
service,  after  a  lingering  illness.  ^ 

18.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mr  David  Findlay,  in  Un 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

19.  At  Banff,  Siuah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lalt 
David  Young,  Esq.  of  (Craighead,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  ami  grand-daughter  of  the  deccaseil  Rp\ . 
John  Corse,  D.D.  minister  of  St  Mary’s  Churdi 
in  that  city. 

—  At  l.omlon,  ('harles  Knyvett,  Esq.  aged  7(». 
He  was  long  and  highly  respected  in  the  luusicai 
work!. 

1*0.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Agnes  Lowis. 

in.  At  Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh,  Charles  Du 
ric,  of  Craigluscar,  Esq.  aged  84. 

—  At  42,  ('harlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mi&, 
Mary  Hay,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  'nioni 
son,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Dailly. 

22.  At  F.dinburgh,  Helena  Elizabeth  Bell,  wife 
of  John  Young,  Solicitor  in  tlie  Supreme  Court' 
of  Scotland. 

—  At  West  Richmond-Strcct.  Edinburgh,  Mr 
James  Henderson,  of  the  Excise. 

—  At  Campbeltown,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
Duncan  Campbell,  E^.  Sheriff-SuDstitutc  of  Iviii- 
tyre,  who  held  that  situation  for  the  Usl  .15  yeari 
of  his  life.  As  a  Judge,  he  was  patient  and  imlp 
fatigable,  ami,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
decisions,  few  of  them  were  ever  altered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ills  manners  were  unassuiuiiig, 
mild,  and  romplacent  his  honour  and  integrity 
irreproacliablc.  In  his  domestic  duties  a  loving; 
husnmd,  a  kind  and  afibetionate  parent,  a  wanu 
and  generous  friend.  He  lived  estecmeil  and  re¬ 
vered,  and  died  as  he  lived,  at  peace  with  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  universally  regretted  by  all  who  knc» 
him. 

Januaryl.1.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander,  elder  son 
of  Davkl  Tod,  Esq.  W'oodend  Cottage,  late  of  Bk*- 
bo,  Fife. 

19.  At  Lodunaddy,  James,  eldest  son  of  Allan 
Cameron,  Esq.  Chamberlain  of  North  Uist 

20.  At  Auohlunies,  C-atherine  Lousia  Caroline, 
youngest  diild  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  of  Auchlu- 
nies. 

2X  At  F.dinburgh,  Mrs  Tait,  wife  of  Mr  Jamis 
Tait,  bookseller,  Nicolson  Street 

24.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Donaldson,  wife 
of  Dr  Collin  Iaium;r. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  K.  W.  Burnett  Esq.  of  Mon- 
bodilo. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Pitcairn  of  Piuoirm. 

—  At  Warriston  Crescent  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ha¬ 
milton  Dundas,  sen.  of  Dudilinostone. 

—  At  Edinburg,  Mr  Alexaor^  Gillies,  writer. 

39.  At  Fklinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Wiahatt, 

ilaughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wianart  some  time 
minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  EiHnbuigh,  and  om 
of  the  Deans  of  the  Cliapel  RoyaL 

Lately,  At  Sir  Jiffin  Hay’S  house,  Edinburg!). 
Miss  Arthur  W’hetham  Hay,  third  daughter  o( 
the  late  Colonel  Hay,  of  the  Engineers.  , 

—  In  Hanover  Street  Edinburgh,  Mrs  W’rcn, 
in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Tewkesbury,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr  John  Dick,  formerly  a  rcspectaMe  linen-dra¬ 
per  of  that  borough.  Mr  Dick  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  perfectly  recollected  seeing  the  man'll 
of  the  rebel  army  to  the  fatal  plains  of  Preston- 
pans  in  1745,  while  he  was  pumiing  the  more 
peaceftil  occupation  of  following  the  prough. 

—  At  Saxe  Greta,  Andreas  Rombe^.  the  cele¬ 
brated  composer  and  violin  player. 

—  At  Dam  Lodge,  Herts,  the  Right  Hon-  Ma¬ 
ria  Margaret  Lady  Napier,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
bte  Sir  John  davenog.  K.  B. 


Prlatcd  by  J.  Ruthven  St  Sons. 


